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ALEXANDER POPE was bom 
in London, Miy 22, 1688, of parents 
VFhofe rank or ftatioii was never afcertained - 
we are informed that they were of ** gentle 
blood;" that his fath^er was of a family of 
which the Earl of Downe was the head, and 
that his mother was the daughter of William 
Turaer, Efquirc-, of York, who had likewife 
three foiis, one of wh6m hid the honour o^ 
being killed, and the other of dying, in the 
fcrvice of Charles the firft ; the third was made 
a general officer in Spain, from whom the fifter 
inherited what fcqiieftrations and forfeitures had 
left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope \ wKo 
is more willing, as I have heard obfeiNtA, \o 

Vol. V. B ^^^^s 



2 POPE. 

fhew what his father was not, than what he 
was. It is allowed that he grew rich by trade; 
but whether in a fhop or on the Exchange was 
never difcovered till Mr. Tyers told, on the 
authority of Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen- 
draper in the Strand, Both parents were 
papifts. • 

Pope was from his birth of a conftitution 
tender and delicate ; but is faid to have fliewn 
remarkable gentlenefs and fweetnefs of difpofi- 
tion. The weakncfs of his body continued 
throijgh his life * ; but the mildneft of .his mind 
perhaps ended with his childhoods His voice, 
when he was young, was fo pleafing, that he 
wa«. called in fondnefs " the little Night- 
ingale.*' 

Being not fent early to fchool, he was taught 
to read by an aunt ; and when he was feven or 
fight years old, became a lover c^ books. He 
firft learned tp write by injitating printed 
books ; a fpecies of penmanlhip in which he 

* This weakpeis was fo great that he conlianll^ wore ftajs^ 

as I have been afTured by a watermaa at Twickenham, who, 

lA lifting him into his boat, had often felt them. His method 

of taking ^ air on the water, was to tiave a fedan chair in the* 

ko^, in, which bi^Cit with the |lafits dewiu H» 
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retained great excellence through his whole 
life, though his ordinary hand was not 
elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hamplhire under Taverner, a Romiih prieft, 
who, by a method very rarely praftifcd, taught 
him the Greek and Latin rudiments together. 
He was now firft regularly initiated in poetry 
by the perufal of •* Ogilby's Homer,** and 
" Sandys's Ovid.*' Ogilby's affiftance he never 
repaid with any praife ; but of Sandys he de- 
clared, in his notes to the ** Iliad," that Eng- 
lifli poetry owed much of its beauty to hi^ 
tninflations. Sandys very rarely attempted 
original composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his 
proficiency was confiderable, he was removed 
to a fchool at Twyford near Winchcfter, and 
ajain to another fchool about Hyde-park Cor- 
ner; from which he ufed fometimes to ftroll 
to the playhoufe, and was fo delighted with 
Acatrical exhibitions, that he formed jn kind 
of play from ** Ogilby's Iliad," with fome 
Tcrfcs of his own intermixed, which he pcr- 
faadcd his fchool-fellows to aft, witU ti« ^i.-^ 
B 6 dVdotL 



4 POPE. 

dition of his raaftcr*s gardener^ wbo perfonated 
Ajax. 

At the two laft ichdols he ufed to reprefent 
himfelf as havihg Ibft part of what Tavemcr 
had taught him ; and on his mafter at Twyford 
he had already exercifed his poetry in a lam- 
poon. Yet under thofe matters he tranllated 
more than a fourth part of the •* Mctampr- 
?* phbfes.'* If he kept the fame proportion in 
his other cxercifes, it cannot be thought that 
his lofs was great. 

• He tells df himfelf, in his poems^ that ** he 
f* lifpM in numbers ;" and ufed to fay that he 
tould not remember the time when he began 
to make verfes. In the ftyle of fiSion it might 
have been faid of him as of Pindar, that, when 
he lay in his cradle, ** tlie bees fwarmed about 
"his mouth/' 

About the time of the Revolution, his fa- 
ther, who was undoubtedly difappointed by the 
fudden Haft of popilh profperity, quitted his 
trade, and retired to Binfield in Windfor Foreft, 
with about twenty tlioufand pounds ; for 
which, being confcientioufly determined not 
to entruft it to the government, he found no 
better ufc thsm that of lo^^kin^ \x \x^ vvi ?l cheft^ 
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tad taking from it what his expcnces required ; 
and his life was long enoi^h to confume a 
great part of it, before his fon came to the in- 
heritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his father 
when he was about twelve years old ; and there 
be had for a few months the afliiUnce of one 
Deane, another prieft, pF whom he learned 
only to conftrue a little of " Tully's Offices/* 
How Mr. Deiane could fpend, with a boy who 
Jiad tranllatcd fo niuch of ** Ovid," fomc 
months over a fmall part of *' TuUy's Offices,!' 
it is now vain to' enquire. 

Qf a youth fo fucccfsfully employed, and fo 
confpicuoufly improved, a minute account muft 
be naturally defired ; but curiofity muft be con- 
tented with confufed, imperfeft, and fonietimes 
improbable intelligence. Pope, finding little 
advantage from external help, refolved thence- 
forward to dire£l himfelf, and at twelve formed 
a plan of ftiidy which he cbnijpleted- with 
little other incitement than tlic defire of excel- 
lence. 

His primary and principal purpofe was to be 
a poet, with which his ifg^ther accidentally con- 
curred, by propoiing fubjcfts, and obYv^vu?, 
-? 3 VvA 



6 POPE. 

him to correft his perfennances by many re« 
vifals ; after which the old gentleman^ when 
he was fatisfied, would fay^ ^' thefe are good 
" rhymes." 

In his perufal of the Englifh poets he foon 
diftinguilhed the verfification of Dryden, which 
he coniidered as the model to be ftudied^ and 
was imprefled with fuch veneration for his in- 
llruftor, tlvat he perfuaded fome friends to 
take him to the cofFee-houfe which Drydca 
frequented, and pleafed himfelf with having 
fccn him. 

Dryden died May i, 1701, fome days before 
Pope was twelve, fo early muft he therefore 
have felt the power of harmony, and the zeal 
of genius. Who does not wilh that Dryden 
could have known the value of the homage that 
was paid him, and forefeen the greatnefs of his 
young admirer ? 

The earlieft of Pope's produftions is his 
** Ode on Solitude," written before he was 
twelve, in which there is nothing more than 
other forward boys have attained, and which 
is not equal to Cowley's performances at the 
fame age. 

His 
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■ His time vfTLs now wholly fpent in feadifig 
and writing. As he read the Clafficks, he 
amufcd himfelf with tranflating them : atid at 
fbtirtcen made a verfion of the fifft book of the 
"Thebais,'* Which, with (bfrie revifion, h5 
afterwards pdblilhed. He muft have been at 
this time, if he had no help, a confiderable 
proficient irl the Latin tongue. 

By Diyden's Fables, which had then been 
riot long publiilied, and were much in the 
hands df poetical readers, he was tempted to 
try his own {kill in giving Chaucer a more 
fidhionable appearance, and put ** January and 
** May," and the *' Prologue of the Wife of 
*' Bath,'* into modern Englifti. He tranflated 
likewife the Epiftle of " Sappho to Phaon'* 
from Ovid, to complete the verfion which was 
before imperfeft ; and wrote fome other fmall 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He fometimes imitated the Englifli poets, 
and profefled to have written at fourteen his 
poem upon " Silence," after Rochefter's ** No- 
" thing." He had no^ formed his verfifica- 
tion, and the fmoothnefs of his numbers fur- 
paffed his original ; but this is a fmall part of 
h)s pralfe s ^^^ difcovers fuch acqv\^\wt2iTvc^ 
B 4 \>ox\v 
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both with human and public affairs^ as is not 
cafily conceived to have been attainable by a 
boy of fourteen in Windfor Foreft. 

Next year he was defirous of opening to him- 
felf new fources of knowledge, by making him- 
felf acquainted with modern languages ; and 
removed for a time to London, that he might 
ftudy French and Italian, which, as he defired 
nothing more than to read them> were by di- 
ligent application foon difpatched. Of Italian 
learning he docs not appear to have ever made 
much ufe in his fubfequent ftudies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted 
himfelf with his own poetry. He tried all 
ftyles, and many fubjefts. He wrote a comedy, 
a tragedy, an epick poem, with panegyricks on 
all the princes of Europe ; and, as he confefles, 
*' thought bimfelf the greateft genius that ever 
" was." Self-confidence is the firft requifite to 
great undertakings. He, indeed, who forms 
his opinion of himfelf in folitude, without 
knowing the powers of other men, is very liable 
to errour : but it was the felicity of Pope to rate 
himfelf at his real value. 

Moft of his puerile produftions were, by his 
maturcr judgement, afterwards deftroyed ; 
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** Alcander,' the epick poem, wiu burnt by 
the pcrfuafion of Atterbury. The tragedy vras 
founded on the legend of St Geneyieve. Of 
the comedy there is no account. 

Concerning his ftudies it is related, that be 
tranflatcd " Tully on old Age;" and that, 
befides his books of poetry ^^nd criticifm, he 
read " Temple's Effiiys" and ** Locke on hu- 
man underftanding." His reading, though his 
favourite authors are not ki^own, appears to 
Iiave been fuificiently extenfiye and multifari-* 
ous ; for his early pieces (hev\r, with fufficient 
evidence, his knowlc^e of hooks. 

He that is pleafed wi|h himfelf cafily ima- 
gines that he fhall pleafe others. Sir Willian^ 
Trumbal, who had been amhaflador at Con- 
ftantinople, and fecretary of ftate, when he 
retired from bufinefs, fixed his refidence in the 
neighbourhood of Bjnficld. Pope, not yet fi)^-. 
teen, was introduced to the llatefman of fixty, 
and fo diftinguilhed himfelf, that their inter- 
views ended in fri^udlhip and cqrrcfpondencc. 
Pope was, through his whole life, an^bitious 
of fplendid acquaintance ; ar^d he feems to have 
wanted neither diligence nor fuccefs i,^ attraft- 
ing the notice of the great ; for from Vvv^ ^t^ 
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entrance iiit<> the Wdrid, and his entrance was 

very early, he wits admitted to fkrtiHiarity with 

thofc whofe rank tr ftttioii made them moft 

confpicuous. 

ftom theige of filrtcenflie life of Pope, as an 
avithdr, may be properly c6rilpntdd. tte now 
wr6tc hi« paftorals, which were Ihewn to the 
Poets and Critieks of that time ; as they well 
defcrve^, they were read with admiration, and 
iJWlny praifcs W6re bcflowed upon them and 
\ipwi the Prefece^ which is both elegant and 
kamed in a high degree ; they were, however, 
not publilhed till five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are diftifi- 
gui<hed among the Englifli Poets by the early 
cTcertioft of their pow6rs ; but the works of 
Cowley alone wtre publifhed in his childhood, 
zni therefore of him only can it be certain that 
his puerile performances received no improve* 
ment from his maturer ftadies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with 
Wycherley, a man who feems to have had 
among his contemporaries his full fhare of re- 
putation, to have been efteemed without vir- 
tue, and eareflcd without good-humour. Pope 
was proud of Ins notice •, W^chtik^ viTotc 
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yerCes ia his praiip, which be was charged bj 
Dennis with writing to. him&lf, aod they 
screed for a whik to flatter one another. It is 
plealaitf to ressark bow foan Pope learned the 
cant o( aA author^ aod be^ui to treat criticks 
with contempt, thoiigh he had yet fuffered no* 
thing from them* 

But the fondnefs of Wycberley was too vio* 
knt to lafU Hisf efteem ef Pope was fueh^ that 
he fabmitted foeae poems to hi» revifion i and- 
when,Pope, perhaps proud of fuch confidence, 
was fuffieiemly bold in his criticifms, and 
liberal in his alterations, the old fcfibUerwas 
aagry to fee his pages defaced, and felt more 
pain from the deteftion than content from the 
amendment of his faults. They parted; but 
Pope always cmiiidered liim with kindnif^, and 
lifited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early corrcfpondents was Mr, 
Cromwell, of whom I have learned nothing 
particular but that he ufcd to ride a hunting in 
a tye-wig. He was fond, aud perhaps vain, of 
amufing himfelf with poetry and critic i fm ; and 
fometinies fent his. performances to Pope, who 
did not forbear fuch remarks as were now- 
znd'then uawclcomc. Popc, in Im Xuiw^ -^nA 
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the juvenile verfion of " Statius** into his 
hands,' for corredion. 

Their correfpondcnce afforded tjie publick 
its firft knowledge of Popc*8 Epiftolary Powers ; 
for his Letters were given by Cromwell to one 
Mrs. Thomas ; and fee many years afterwards 
fold them to Curll, who inferted them in a 
volume of his Mifcellanics. 

Walfe, a name yet prefervcd among the mi- 
nor ]^oets, was one of his firft encouragers. 
His regard was gained by the Paftorals, and 
from hini Pope received the council from 
which he feems to have regulated his ftudics. 
Walfh advifed him to correftnefs, which, as 
he told him, the Englifh poets had hitherto 
neglefted, and which therefore was left to him 
as a bafis of fame ; and, being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a 
paftoral comedy, like thofe which are read fo 
eagerly in Italy ; a defign which Pope probably 
did not approve, as he did* not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himfelf a poet ; and, 

thinking himfelf entitled to poetical converfa- 

tion, began at feventeen ta frequent Will's, 

a coffec-^houfe on the north fide of Ruffel-ftreet 

in Covcnt ffLxd^n^ ^'hwc the wils of t\v3iX\.vK«i 
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\i{ed to afTemble, and where Drydeti had, when 
be lived, been accuftomed to prefide. 

During this period of bis life he was indefa- 
tigably diligent, and in(atiably curious ; want- 
ing health for violent, and money for expenfive 
pleafures ; and having excited in himfelf very 
ftrong deiires of intelleftual eminence, he fpeut 
much of his time over his books ; but he read 
only to ftore his mind with h&s and images, 
feizing all that his authors prefented with un- 
diftinguilhing voracity, and with an appetite 
for knowledge too eager to be nice. In a mind 
like hi9, however, all the faculties were at 
once involuntarily improving. Judgement is 
forced upon us by experience. He that reads 
many books muft compare one opinion or one 
ftyle with another ; and* when he compares, muft 
neceflarily diftinguifli, rejed, and prefer. But 
the account given by himfelf of his ftudies was, 
that from fourteen to twenty he read only for 
amufementy from twenty to twenty -fcvcn 
for improvement and infiru£tion ; that in the 
firft part of this time he deiired only to 
know, and in the fecond he endeavoured to 
judge. 
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Th« Paftorab, which bad been for feme 
time handed abont amoi^ poets and criticks^ 
were at laft printed (1709) in Tonfon*s Mif- 
ceilany* in a ▼ol^tne which began with the 
Paftof als of Philips, and ended With thofe of 
Pope. 

The fame year was written the ^* Eflky on 
** Criticifm ;'* a work which difplays fuch ex- 
tent of compreheniion, fuch nicety of dillinc- 
tion, fuch acquaintance with mankind, and 
fuch knowledge both of ancient and modern 
learning, as are not often attained by the ma« 
tureft age and longeft experience. It was pub« 
lifhed about two years afterwards 5 and, being 
praifed by Addifon in the " Speftator" with 
fufficient liberality, met wi& fo much favour 
as enraged Dennis, ^^who,*' he fays, " found 
" himfclf attacked, without any manner of 
** provocation ^n his fide, and attacked in his 
" perfon, inftead of his writings, by one who 
*^ was wholly a ftranger to him, at a time when 
** all the world knew he was perfecuted by for- 
^^tune;; and not only faw Aat dils was at- 
** tempted in a dandeftifie matiner, with the 
<' utmoft falfehood and calumny, but found 
^ tbat sdl this wis done by a \ittiie ^t&^td V\.>j- 



«i 
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V pocrite, who had nothing in his mouth at the 
*'fame tiin^ but truth, candour, friendihipy 
^^ good-nature^ humanity, and magnanimity/' 

How this attack was clandeftine is not eaiily 
perceived, nor how bis perfon is depreciated ; 
bat he feems to have known fomething of 
Pope's cbaraf^er, in whom may be difcovercd 
an appetite to talk too frequently of his own 
virtues. 

The pamphlet is fuch as rage might be ex- 
peded to di^^te* He fuppofes himfelf to be 
aflced two qurflions; whether the Eflay will 
fuccced, and who or what is the author. 

Its fuccefs he admits to be fecured by the 
felfd opinions then prevalent ; the author he 
concludes to be •• young and raw/* 

" Firft, becaufe he difcovers a fufliciency 
** beyond his laft ability, and hath rafhiy under- 
** taken a taflc infinitely above h*§ force. Se- 
•* condly, while this little author ftruts, and 
** affefts the diftatorian aif, he plainly fliews^ 
^^ that aC the fiune time he is under the rod ;. 
" and, while he pretends to give law to others^ 
** is ape^antick flave to authority and opinion. 
*• Thirdly^ he hath, like fchool-boys, bor- 
^ roofed boA from living and dead* Yo^t^^^ 
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^* he knows not his own ttiind, and frcqucfidy 
•* contradifts himfclf. Fifthly, he is ailmoft 
*• perpetually in the wrong.'* 

All thefe pofitions he attempts to prove by 
quotations and remarks ; b\it his defirevto do 
mifchief is greater than his power. He has, 
however, juftly criticifed fome paflagcs ih 
thefe lines : f. 

There are whom heattn has blefs'd with fiore of 

wit. 
Yet want as much again to manage it ; 
For wit and judgement ever are at ft rife— * 

It is apparent that wit has two meanings, aild 
that what is wanted, though called wit^ is 
truly judgement. So far Dennis is undoubtedly 
right; but, not content with argument, he 
will have a little mirth, and triumphs over the 
firft couplet ^ terms too elegant to be forgot- 
ten. ** By the way, what rare numbefs are 
•* here ! Would not one fwear that this 
^' youngfter bad efpoufed fome antiqu&ted 
** Mufe, who had fued out a divorce on ac- 
** count of impotence from fome fuperannu- 
V ated finner ; and, having been p--*»fd by 
'^ her former fyoMiit^ has got t3afi ^owt ia hec 
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^ dccfepit age» which jmk^s her h^bbl^ fo 
** (Umnably/' ThU wa$ the «aan whQ would 
refi>nii a nation fiulciqg iuto barbamy. 

in another place Pope himfclf allowed th^t 
Deoi^ bad detefted one of tUofe blunders 
which are callad ♦• bulte." The firft cdiU^ hai 
this hm; 

Wliat if thii wit<^ 

Wktfe wanted; feoroM i and eavbd wbese dc« 
quir'd? 

" How,'* fays Uie critick, " can wit be fcornM 
'* where it is not?ls not this a figure fre(jucntly 
^'employed in Hiberf^ian laud? The perfon 
'* that wants this wit ihay iiidc^d be fcorned^ 
*^ hut the icorn fhews Vhe honour which the 
'* contemner has for wit.'* Of this remark 
Pope made the proper ufe, by correfting the 
pdage. 

I have preierved, I think, all that is reafon- 
ibk in Pcnnis*$ criticifm ; it remains that juf- 
tise be dow to his delicacy, " For his ac- 
"quaiatauce (iays Dejinis) he names Mr. 
"' WaUb, who had by no tnean^ tbp ^ualif^ca- 
" Uon which thi$ author reckons abfolutely 
" jBCceflaiyra a critick, it being vtt^ ^ertsAxv 
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«' that, he was, like this Eflayef, a very indift 
* ' ferefit poet ; he loved to be well-drefled ; and 
*' I remember a little young gcritlemah whoni 
** Mr., "Walfh ufed to take into his company, 
** as a double foil to his perfon ind capacity. -^ 
•* Enquire between SunninghHf and Oaking- 
** ham for a young, fliort, fquab gentleman', 
** the very bow of the God of Love, and tell 
^* me whether he be a proper author to malce 
** perfonal refleftions ? — He may extol the an- 
** tients, .but he has reafon to thank the gods 
** tliat he was born a moderi> j for had he been . 
** born of Grecian parents, and his father con- 
• ** fequently had by law had the abfolutc difpo- 
** fal jof him, his life had been no longer than 
** that of one of his poems, the life of half a 
^* day.-^Let the perfon of a gentleman of his 
•* parts be never fo contemptible, his inward 
** man is ten times more ridiculous; it being 
** impoffiWe that his outward fqrm, though it 
*' be that of downright monkey, fhould differ 
<* fo much from human (hape, as his unthink- 
*' ing immaterial part docs from human under- . 
** ftanding." . Thus began the hoftility between 
Pope and Dennis, which, though it was fuf- ^ 
pendpd. for a ihort tioic, ivcvct yi^-^ u-^^^^fed^ ^ 
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Pope fecnjs, at firft,- to have attacked him wan- 
tonly; but though :h& .always, p|^pfcfl©d to de- 
fpife him, he dif<;oveFSj by meiilioniag hjiu 
very often, that he felt his force .pj his venonv 
• Of ihis Eflay Pqpe declared tliat he did not 
cxpeftthe falc to bq. quick, becaufe " not one 
*• geiitjemari in fixty, ev^p of liberal education, 
" could und^rftand it." , TThe gentlemen, and 
the education of that time, feem t^ have been 
of a lower charaSer than they are of tliis. He 
mentioned a thoufand copies as a numerous 
impreffion. , .-. • 

Dennis was not. hi^ only cenfurer; the zear 
lous papifts thppght the monks treated with too 
much contempt, and Erafaius too fludioufly 
praifed ; but to thefe objeikions he had not much 
regard. •. .. . 

The; .^* Eflay'- . b«^ been tranflated into 
French by.Hainiltoni ^author of the *^ Comt^ 
"de Gntncimont,'*' whofe^ verfion was never 
printed by- Robotham,. fecrecary to the King 
forHjnoYQr, and by Rcfnel;. and .commented 
by Dr. Warburton^ who has difcovered in it 
foch order 4qd. cpnnc£l;iQn as was not perceived • 
^Addifqn, nor, as 19 faid, intended by tlic 
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Almoil every poem, confifting of precepts, 
is fo far arbitrary and iramdthodlcalt that many 
of the paragraphs may change phoes with no 
apparent inconvemence ; for of two or mote 
poiitionS) depending upon fbmc romoto and 
general principle^ there is feldora any cogfnt 
reafon why one ihoidd precede the other* But 
for the order in whkh they ftand, whatever h 
be, a little ii^nuity may eafily give a leafoo. 
^' It is poffiUe," &ys Hooker^ ^ that^ by long 
^^ circufndH£tion» from any one truth all tputh 
^^ may be inferred.'^ Of all homogjentoot 
truths, at leaft of all truths receding the lame 
general end, in whatever feries tlMiy may be pro« 
dttced, a concatenation by intermediaie ideas 
may be formed, f ach as, when it is once ihewn» 
ihall appear natural ; but if this order be re« 
veirfed^ another mode of connexion cijually 
fpecious may be found or made. Arifkode is 
praifed for naming Fortitude &ft o£ the caidi* 
nal virtues, as that without whieb no othty 
virtue can fteadily be pia£U&d ; but he ttUgUf 
with equal propriety^ knivc placed Prudenoe and 
Juftice before it, feice without Pnkfence For- 
titude is mad ; Wfi^ovt fuliice, it is mif« 
chJevous% 
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As tire end of method is pcrfpicBity, that 
(cries k fmfficiently reguhr thtt avoids ob- 
fcvrity: and where there is no obfcurity, it 
will iK>t be ^Ufficult to difcover method. 

In the ** SpeOator'' was published the 
«< Meffiah/' which he firft fubmitted to the 
perufid of Steele, and conefted in compliance 
with his criticifms. 

It is reafenable to inftft firom his LetterSp 
Aat the Tcrfes on the ** UI|fort^Qate Lady'' 
wsie written about the tifii(e when his '*. Eifay'* 
was publiihed. The Lady's name and adven 
lutes I have fought with fruitlefs enquiry*. 

I can there&re tell no more than I have 
ktfQed fipoini Mr. Ri^fFhcad^ who writes with 
As oonfidflice of one who could truft his in- 
fiiiriiiation. She was a womaq of eminent rank 
an4 laxgefortqne, the ward of an unkle, wbo^ 
lutving given her a proper education, expefted 
like other gmrdians that ihe fliould make a*, 
ksftan c^fo^ matdxs and (uch'he propo£ed tp 
haSf but f3uad it reje&ed in £ivoi^r of a young 
gemieiiian of inferior condition. 

ibvtiig difeovered tbc correfpondence be- 
tween the two loven, and finding the young 
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lady determined to abid^ by her own choice, 
he fuppofed that feparation "might do what cafi 
•rarely be done by»argum6nts, and fcnt her into 
a foreign country, where fhc was obliged to 
*<:ohverfe only with th'ofe from whom^her unkle 
had *nothing to fear. • j 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but 
his letters were intercepted -and carried to her 
guardian') who" directed licr to be watched With 
iftill greater vigilance, till of this rcftraint Ihfe 
grew fo impatient, that (he bribed a woman- 
fervant to procure her a fword, which Ihe di* 
refted .to htt heart. 

• From this account, givtn with evident in- 
tention to raife the Lady's chara&cr., it does 
not ajppear that fhe had any claim to praifc, 
nor * tftuch to companion. She feems to have 
bceli impatient, violent, and ungovernable. 
• Her niiklc'^ power could not have lafted long ; 
the' hour of Hberty and choice would have come 
in time. But her defires -were too hot for delay, 
and Ihe liked felf-murder better thart fufpencc. 

Nor is it difcovered tijatlhe unkle, whoever 
he.vyas, is with much .juilice delivered to 
fofterity as *' a falfe Guardian ^" he feems to 
/jave doji^ only that fox wl\\ch a guardian is 
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afippmtedi he endeavoured to dired his niece 
till Ihc fliould be abl^, iq direft hcrfelf. Poetry 
has not often been worfe employed than in 
digpifying die amorpu^ fury of a raving girL 

Not loQg after, he wrote the ** Rape of the 
//IxKjk,'; the moft.airy, the moft ingenious, 
and tiie xn^^A delightful of all his conipofitions» 
qccafioncd by a frolick of gallantry, rather too 
familiar, in which Lord Petre cut off a lock of 
Mr$. Arabella Fermor's hair. This, whether 
ftcaljh or violence, yf2.s fo much Tcfentpd, that 
the <;on)merc^ of the two^milies, before very 
friendly, yras ipterrupted. Mr. Gary J, a gea- 
tlcman who, being fecretary to King James's 
Queen^ had followed his Miftfefs ir^toe France, 
and who being the author of ** Sir Solomon 
V Single," a comedy and fome tranflations, was 
«ntitlcd to,tl^e notice of a Wit, folicitejj Pope to. 
endeavour a rec.qnciHation by a ludicrous poem, 
fliich Qngl;)^? bring botji tl>e partjes to ^ better 
?cmpci;'> Jin qopiplia^nce with Caryl's .requeft, 
plough his . name was for a long tin:ie ^marked 
only by. the firft ftn4. laft letter, Crrl^.a poem 
of two ,cantpi wa§. jyritteji. ( 1 7 1 1 ), ,as. is faid, 
in a fortnight, ar^d feut tp the oflfended Lady, 
?ylia liked it well enough' to (hew \l ; ^wdi, 
^ 4 v^\\l\ 
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Mrith the vttMl ptwefs of IVimty tirMfadiMit 

was forced to publlfh it^ 

Th6 event is faid t6 have ¥ften foch as Was 
d^iired ; the pacificati6n atld diverfidA of all to 
, wht^m it Yth^A, ekoept Sir Geotge Bt^wn, 
who eomfdaincd with fomt bittemvft that, in 
the chamber Of Sir Pliime> fae wa^ made to talk 
nOnfenfe. Whether all thin be ttnc I have 
£[>me doubt ; for at l^zris, a ifew p^ts ago, a. 
Ateee of Mrs. Feraior, who {>fe(ided in an 
£hgli(h Convent, mentioned Po]^*s work 
With very little gratitude, rrther as an in- 
fUt than iAi honour ; and Iht may be fup* 
.poTed to have inherited the Opinion of her 

At its firftappearanteitwastemied byAddiibn 
<• merum fid." Pope, however, faw that it 
was ciqpable of improvement $ and, having 
luckUycontrited to borrow his oiaehinery from 
the Roficmctans, imparted the fchexne with 
which Ya% he^ was teeming >o Addifon, vrtio 
told him that biir w^ork, as it Aood, was " a 
^' delicioos little thing,*' and gate him no en- 
couragement to retouch iu 

This 
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Tbh hk% been too haftily confidered as nii 
inftanee of Addifon's je^viff ; for as he eoilkl 
not guefs the eonduft of the hew icfipi^ or the 
poffibilMea of pleafure comprifed in a fiftioti 
ef tvtaeh there had been no examples , he 
might Tery reafonaUy snd kindly perfuade the 
lodior to aeqtiidbe in his own ptofperity, and 
fbrbear an attempt which he considered m tf| 
vfinece&ry hatard* 

Addifon's connfel was happily tejefled. 
nspt ibtcfaw tfie fotofe effioiefeence of ina^ 
pTf then budding in his mind, and refolved 
tD fpare no art, or indnftry of cnltindoo* 
The feft ivxuritnce of his fancy was already 
fliooring, and all the gay varieties of diftioni 
wtre ready at his hand to colour and embel'* 
lifiitt. 

His attempt was juftified by its fucccfs. The 
" Rape of the Lock" ftandi «Drww*, in the 
ctafles of IHeratute,. as the moft ex<|tii(ite ex* 
ample of ludicrous poetry* Berkeley eohgratn- 
•fatted him upon the difplay of powert more 
truly poetical than he had fhewn before ; with 
elegance of defcription and juftnefs of precepts, 
he had now exhibited boundlefs fertility of 
inrcntion. 



He always cqnfidered the intermixture of 
the ;|;9achinery,with the aftion as his moft fuct- 
^cfsful exertion of poetical art. He indeed 
qould ^ev/qr .afterwards .produce any thing of 
fuch unexampled, excellence, Tbofe perform- 
,ance$, which ftrike with wpnder, are co{nbiha« 
tions of Ikilful geriius with happy .cafjjalty ; an4. 
it ^s.ijot likely that any felicity, lik^ the difco- 
very of a new race of preternatural .agents,. 
fliouId'*I\appen twJcCfto the fame mjin. 
. 'Of tbis poem the author was,.! think, al* 
lowed t9 enj^oy the praife for a lor>g time with- 
out difturb^nccy Mai>y years after>yards Den-t 
i);s publiihed fome remarks 4ipou- it, with very 
Uttlc force, and with i>a cffeftj.for the 
opinion of the publjck yvias already fettled, 
and it was no longer at the mercy of criti- 
^ifm. 

. About this time he publifhed the ** Temple 
V' of Fame,'' which, as he tells. Steele in their 
<;orrefpond^nce, he had written, two years be- 
fore; tjiat^ is, when he. wa? only twenty-two 
years old, an early time of life for fo much 
learning and fq much pKeryation^as tli^t work 
^s^hibits, . .. . . . , 

' V .. On 
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: On this poem Dennis aftcxjvards publifhcd 
Jomcjemarks, of which .tb^jmoft reafo(iablc isf 
that feme of .the Jines rcpreftntMotiooas cx-» 
libitcd.by Sculpture^ • 

. Of the Epiftlc.from *« Eloifa toAbelard,'* 
I do no( know: the -date. His firft:inclination 
Jto attempt a compofition pf tliat .tender kind 
arofe,as Mr> Savagie told me, from his.pcrufal 
of Prior'5 " Nut-brov^a Maid," How much 
he has fujrpaffed Prior's work*' it is ,npt nccefr 
fary.to .mentioti, whpnperh^s it msfy fee faid 
•with ju^ice, that be ias excelled every pompb- 
/ition.of the faipe kind- The Aiiyturc o^ re- 
ligious hope and Teiign^tion gives-aa elevation 
and dignity to difeppointpd love, which imager 
tnerejy natural cannot bellow^. The gloom of 
;i conyent ftrike? the jmaginatioji • with . fef 
greater force than, the folitijde of a grpve. • . . 

Thi« piece was, . however, not much hi$ 
favourite in, his- Jl^^tter years, though I jieyei: 
kard upon what principle he. flighted itr 
. In the next year.( 1 7 1 3) he p^bliflled ** Wind* 
f* for Foreft;"- of which part wa&,>as he relates, 
mitten at {Ixteen,.al}ou^ the fame ^im^ as his 
Paftorals ; and the latter part was added after- 



Wftrdi s where the Addition begint» we are not 
t^d«^ The lines rekting to the Peace canfeft 
tMf own date. It is dedicated to Lord Landf«> 
downe, who was then high in itputaiion and 
influence among die Toriti^; aii^ it is Odd^ 
that the eo^Klufion of die poott gate great pin 
to Addifbn, both asi & poet and a poUtieian* 
Reports like this ate ofttn fytuA with boidnds 
vtty difproportionate lo tlwr cvldenee. Wbjr 
^Mld Addiibfi receife any partioibur dtftiftrb*- 
ainoe from the laft lines of «« Windfor Foreft?" 
If contrariety of opinion could poifon a politic- 
cian, he would not live a day ; an4t as a poet, 
he ffiuft have ftit Popovs fore^) of genius much 
more from many otbet parts «^bi$ wortLs. 

The pain that Addi^n might feel it is not 
likely that he would eonfef s and it is certain 
that he ib well fuppreOed his difcontent^ that 
f^f6 now thought himfelf bis favourite $ for, 
having bepn confolteed in the reti&l of *• Cato," 
he introduced it by t Prologue; ^nd, when 
Dennis publUbed bit ILei«arks.f undertook 
not indeed to vindicate hut to revenge his 
firicnjd, by a " Nwnrtiv^ of the Frenzy of John 
« Dennis/" , ^ , ^ 

There 
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There is reafon to 1>oli4ve that Addifoti g^v» 
no ^nodHEiigemciit t» ihi^ difii^tnuous hoftilky ; 
fer fiiyi Pcqpe, m a l^Hler to hiniy ** indted 
^ yo«^ op«niQD» duK 'tis onliroly to be neg^ 
^' kd€^ lif^M B^ wy pvm in my own cafc ; 
^Imt I fi^k tnofff wtftntb heie than I did when 
«' I fiift law bis book ^igiiDft myfelf (thougb 
** iodeed ia tw^ nufltHfis it made me heartily 
** mcny}/* A4difOR wsm not a man on whom 
fttcb cant of ft q^lnlity could make much im* 
preffieo. He le|l the poHnphlet to itfelf; hav<^ 
hg dt<owf|c4 it to Pennist and perbj^^a did 
o«e think P^p^ 19 %aTe defcrvedl much by his 

This y«F yfBs pm«B4 ia Ac ** Guatdian'' 
&e iren^ cM^riibn b^wt^ die Faftorali 
of Phihps atid V^^i a Qompofition q£m^A^^ 
crftici£a^ WjI Jils^^atoc^ lo whidi no^flg 
sf ual Witt ciSly }m <miv1 Tho ftij^emmjr 
9f P^pe ift lo i^emi»i4r 4iflb«iMk 4m4 d^o 
fteble ^iMt of PiyjUvt «d ikitfdtty yi^tife^ 
i)m Slc^ heins 4ecsif^9t4 was uu^^diHing t» 
]nut d9» fapss let f 0{e ihould be otiSw^ded* 
A44iftA ifuiwjia»f<y liw the writer's <k%Of 
and, as it feems^ hftd malice ^nougjh to conceal 
iJf itllcorajr, sUid to permit a ipxx\]Xvcax\^^ 
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Vhicli/^by making 'bTsfrleirf Philips ' ridicu- 
lous/ ttfede hini for ifv^ran enemy tb Pope. ' 
' It appears that 'about this time Pope "had a 
Itrongincliiialion to unite the art of Painting 
w^ith thit of Poetry, and' put himfelf under thd 
tuition bf Jervas. He was fiear-fighted, land 
therefore not formed by nature for a painter * 
he tried,' hbwever, 'how far h& tould advance; 
and fometinies perfuaded his friends to lit. A 
pifture of Betttrton, fuppofed to be drawn by 
him, was in the poflefliorftaf Lord Mansfield*: 
if this was talcen from life, he muft have begun 
to paint earlier; for Betterton was noW dead* 
Pope's ambition of this new art produced fomq^ 
encomiaftick verfes to Jervas," -which certainly 
Ihew his power ^s a poet; but I liavebeent 
tblithat they betray his'- ignorance of painting,' 
He'^^pears to Irave regarded Betterton witlv 
kindheiTs and^tfteem » -iand after his death pub-* 
liftied/ \in3er hi^ name, a verfion into modern' 
Erigiiflfi of Chaucer-^ Prologues," and one of 
liis Tales,' Vhich; as was related by Mr. Harte,^- 
wcre believed to bave been the performance o$ 
Pdpe •hidfifclf by Fehtoh, who made him* a gay 

»;UisfiiUatCaeiiWood. N, 

.'. • ♦ . , c * • -. 
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iffer offivc potknds, if he would fliew thciil ift 
the hand of Bctterton. - ' >i.- . • 

The next year (17 13) produced a bofder at- 
tempt, by which profit was fotrght {sis well ai 
praife. The poetos which he had hitherto 
tvritten, however they might 'have diffufed hii 
name, had made very little addition to his for^ 
tune. The allowance which his father made 
him, though, proportioned to what he' had, 
it might be liberal, could not be large ; his 
religion hindered hitti from the occupation 
of any civil employment ; and he complained 
that he wanted even money to buy books *. 

He therefore fefolved to try how far thefa-* 
tour (jf ther publick extended, by folieiting t 
fubfcription to a verfion of the ** Iliad/' with 
large notesf. '' ' 

To priitt by fubfcription :was; for fomtf 
timcj a praftict peculiar to the EngKlh. The 
firft coilfiderablework^ ftfr which this- expedi^ 
tnt was ^inployed, is faid ta^have been* Diy* 
Jen's **'Virgil f V* and it had been tried agaim 

♦Spcnce. . \ ■ • . 

f Earlier tlian tills, Vii, m'i688, Milton's" Pai:adifeLoiV* 
had becfi pubiiflicdi with ' grdlit fticcefs Ify fubfcKptfortj in fMiiy ' 
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nidi pQ»t fucccfii whm ttit '' T«tknr$" wert 
colle&ed into volumes. 

There wat tmSon tp Wievo that Pop<»*s at- 
unxf^ would 1)0 fuQoeiiful* He wi> in the fiiU 
btoom ^ reputftiion* mi wm porfoMtly kn^wn 
to-abnoft lU whom dtic^itjr of tmpleyiMnt ^r 
i^lendour of rqputiticin hi4 made euuiM^ni i hf 
coAverfed indifftrratiy with hol^ parties, aad 
iMver difturbed the pi^stlkfc with hk politKal 
Cfinions ; and it might be mttiraUy fxpoAedt 
aa oadb faftioa than boaflrd its literary vodt 
dMt the great nmh who on other oceaitoiis 
piaftifed idl tbr^iolfnet of of^pofitioiiy would 
omukie oa^ other in their oneottraceoieAl of a 
fofftwhodeUghfiidall, and bjr whom none had 
been olftnded* 

With thofe hopes, he offered aft En|^i& 
^ Ifiad'' to i«bfi;^ben» ifli fix voittmaa in 
^nartOf finr fix gnidoas ; a Ann, aeeotdiag Co 
die Talne of flKttoy at that time, by m> UMktA 
Mywnfiderahie* and graater than I behove to 
have bean over afted before. Hit propofid* 
however^ was very favourably received; and 
Ibe patroos of literature were bufy tQ recom- 
mond hia^^adertaking, and proaafOto his ift* 
tcnett^i^ Osfofd, tndoaA) Uiaw ^ i^ ^i^tt 
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fuch a gcnias Ihoukf be wafted npon a work not 
•original; but propoftd no means by which 
he might live without it. Addifon recom- 
mended cantion and moderation, and advifcd 
him not to be content wilii the praife of 
half the Ratkmy when he might be tinivcrlally 
favoured. 

The greatnefs of the defign, the popularity 
of die author, and the attention of the literary 
world, naturally railed foch expeftations of 
the future fale, that the bookfcllers made thcii* 
oftr* with great eagcmefs ; but the higheft 
bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became pro- 
prietor on condition of fupplying, at his 
t)wn expence, all the copies which were to 
be delivered to fubfcribers, or prefented to 
friends, and paying two hundred pounds for 
every volume. 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, ftipulated 
ftat none fhould be printed but for the autlior, 
that the fubfcriptiom might not be depreciated ; 
but Lintot iraprcflcd tlie fame pages upon a 
finall Folio, and paper perhaps a little thinner ; 
and fold exaftly at half the price, for half a 
guinea each yolume, books fo little inferior to 
ibc Quartos, thzt, by a fraud of trade, t\\ofc 
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Folios, being afterwards fliortcned by cutting 
away the top and bottom, were fold as copies 
printed for the fubfcribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on 
royal paper in Folio, for two guineas a vo- 
lume; of the fmall Folio, having printed feven- 
teen hundred and fifty copies of the firft volume, 
he reduced the number in the other volumes to 
a thoufand. 

It is -unpleafant to relate that the bookfeller, 
after all his hopes and all his liberality, was, 
by a very unjuft and illegal aftion, defrauded 
of his profit. An edition of the Englifh 
*' Iliad" was printed in Holland in Duodecimo, 
and imported clandcftinely for the gratification 
of thofe who were impatient to read what they 
could not yet afford to buy. This fcaud could 
only be counterafted by an edition equally 
cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was 
compelled to contraft his folio at once into a 
Duodecimo, and lofe the advantage of an in- 
termediate gradation. The notes, which in 
the Dutch copies were placed at the end of 
of each book, as they had been in the large 
volumes, were now fubjoined to the text in the 
fame page, and are theieioi^ mQi^ eafily con- 
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fulted. Of this edition two thoufand five hun- 
dred were firft printed, and five thoufand a 
few weeks afterwards ; but indeed great num- 
bers were neceflary to produce confiderablc 
profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his propofals, 
and engaged not only his own reputation, bdt 
in feme degree that of his friends who patro- 
nifed his fubfcription, began to be frighted at 
his own undertaking ; and finding himfelf at 
firft embarrafled with difficulties, which re- 
tarded and opprefled him, he was for a time 
timorous and uneafy ; had his nights difturbed 
by dreams of long journeys through unknown 
ways, and wifhed, as he faid, " that fomebody 
" would hang hirti *.*' 

This mifery, however, was not of long 
continuance ; he grew by degrees more ac- 
quainted with Homer's images and expreffions, 
and prafticc increafed his facility of verfifica- 
tion. In a fhort time he reprefents himfelf as 
difpatching regularly fifty verfcs a day, which 
would ftiew him by an eafy computation the 
terminauon of his labour. 

♦ Spence. 

Da y:^?. 
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His ovrn. difidencc way not his onl jr vexationl 
He Hiat sdks a ftibfctipUon fboa finds that ho 
laas enetzries* AU who do not efiCDurage him^ 
<lefame hiou He that wants money will rather 
te thought angry than poor ; and he that wifhcf 
to favc his money cocceris. hi* avarice by his 
malice. Adidrfbo? had hinted liis.fafptckm th^ 
Pope was too much a Tory ; zmi fonae o£ thct 
Tories fufpe£lcd his priaciples becaufe he ha4 
contributed to the '' Gua;dian," which was 
<:arried oa by Steele, . 

To thofe^ who cenfured his politicks wer9 
^dded enemies yet more dangcarotis, who caUed 
in queftion his knowledge of Greek, and his 
<jualificatioiis for a tranflator of Homer. Te 
•thefe he made no pviblick oppofition; but in 
one of his Letters eCcapcs from, them as weB as 
he can* At an age like hia, for he waa not 
more than twenty-Jfive, with an inrcgular edu-r 
cation, and a courfe of life of which much 
feems to have palled in converfadon, it is not 
very likely tliat he overflowed with Greek. 
But when he felt himfclf deficient he fought 
affiftance ; and what man of learning would re- 
fufe to help him? Minute enquiries into the 
£}rce of words are tefs neceffiiT^ \ti. tr^wflating 
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UoatT tfiaki dther poets, bocaufe his po/itions 
are gennral* and his reprefeiUations natural^ 
with very little dependence on local or tem- 
porary cnftoms, on thofc changeable fcenes of 
irtificial life, which, by mingling original with 
accidental notions, and crowding the mind 
widi images which time efl^ces^, produces am- 
biguity in didion, and obfcurity in books. 
To this open difplay of unadulterated nature 
it muft be afcribed, diat Homer has fewer paf- 
figcs of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
cither in the learned or in modern languages. 
Ibave read. of a man, who being, by his ig- 
Borancc of Greek, corapelfcd to gratify his cu- 
riofity with the Latin printed on tlie oppofitcf 
fagc, declared that from the rude firaplicity of 
the lines literally rendered, he formed nobler 
ideas of tiie Homeric majtfty than from the 
iajboured elegance of pdifted verfions. 

Thofe literal tranflations were always at 
kand, and fnojm them he could eafily obtain his 
udior's faafe with liifficient certainty :. and 
cnong the readers of Hon>er the number is very 
iraall of thofe w1k> find mucli in the Greek. 
more tibian in the Latin, except tlie mafvet o€ 

I>3 ^ 
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If more help was wanting, he had the poeti- 
cal tranflation of " Eobanus Heflus," an un- 
wearied writer of Latin verfes ; he had the 
French Homers of La Valterie and Dacier, 
and the Englilh of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby. With Chapman, whofe work, though 
now totally neglefted, feems to have been po- 
pular almoft to the end of the laft century, he 
had very frequent confultations, and perhaps 
never tranflated any paflage till he had read his 
verfion, which indeed he has been fometimes 
fufpefted of uling inftead of the original. 

Notes were likewife to be provided ; for the 
fix volumes would have been very little more 
than fix pamphlets without them. What the 
mere perufal of the text could fuggeft, Pope 
wanted no affiftance to colleft or methodize; 
but more was neceflary ; many pages were to 
be filled, and learning muft fupply materials to 
wit and judgement. Something might be ga- 
thered from Dacier ; but no man loves to be 
indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was acceffible to common readers. Euftathius 
was therefore neccffarily confultcd. To read 
EuIiathiuSf of whofe work there was then no 
Zatln verfion, I fufpeO: Pope, \i \\<i \\^.e^ \it.^Tv 
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willing, not to have been able ; forae other was 
therefore to be found, who had leifure as well 
as abilities ; and he was doubtlefs moft readily 
employed who would do much work for little 
money. 

The hiftory of the notes has never been 
traced. Broome, in his pre^e to his poems^ 
declares himfelf the commentator ** in part 
" upon the Iliad ;" and it appears from Fen- 
ton's Letter, preferved in the Mufeum, that 
Broome was at firft eng^ed in confulting Eu»- 
ftathius ; but that after a time, whatever was 
the reafon, he defifted ; another man of Cam* 
bridge was then employed, who foon grew 
weary of the work ; and a third, that was re- 
commended by Thirlby, is now difcovered ta 
have been Jortin, a' man Cnce wdl known to 
the learned world, who complained that Pope^ 
having accepted and approved his performance, 
never teftified any curiofity to fee him, and 
who profeflcd to have forgotten the terms on 
which he workedi The terms which Fenton 
ufes are very mercantile ; ** 1 think at firft 
** fight that' his performance is very commtnd- 
** able, and have fent word for him to finiflv 
^t/2c i/th book^ and to fend, it viitk \vv% di^- 
D 4. *^ rr.^\v^' 
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" maods for his trouble. I have here enclofed 
•* the fpecimeni if the reft come before the 
** return, I will fceep them till I receive your 
*' order." 

Broome then ofFered his fervice a fecond 
time, which was probabiy accepted, as they 
bad afterwards a clofer correfpoiKknce, Par- 
nell contributed the Life of Homer, which 
Pope found fo harfh, tliat he took great pains 
in correcting it : and by his own diligence, 
with fuch help as kindnefs or money could 
procure hifia, in fomewhat more than five 
years he<:ompleted his verfion of the ** Iliad,'* 
with the notes* He began it in 1712, his 
twenty-fifth year; and concluded it in I7i8> 
his thirtieth year. 

Whe4% we find him tranflating fifty lines a 
day, it is natural to fuppofe that he would have 
brought his work to a more fpeedy conclufion. 
The ** Iliad,'* containing lefs than fixteea 
tJboufand verfes^ might have been difpatcbed 
in lefs than three hundred and twenty days by 
-fifty verfes in a day. The iiotes, compiled 
with the affiftance of his mercenaries, could 
uot be fuppofed to require more time than the 
^xt, Accotdmg to this calcui^uou, v\«. ^to- 
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grtfs of Pope may bcm to liavc iMxn flow ; 
but the diftancc is commonly' very great be- 
tween ajftual performances and fpeoilativc pof- 
fibility. It is nataral to ftippofej Ifaat as much 
as has been done tx)-day may be done to-nxHr- 
row ; but on the morrow fome difficuky 
emerges, or fome external iis-pediment -eb* 
ftru3&. Indolence, interruption, bufinefs, 
and pleafune, all take their turns of retardation ;. 
and every long work is kngthened by a thou- 
fend caufes that can^ a»d ten thousand that 
cannot, be recounted.. Perhaps no extenfivo 
and multifarious performance was ever efieftedr 
within, the term originally fixed in the under* 
taker's mind- He tfeat runs agM ntt Time, has 
ai ant^onift not fubjeflr to cafualties* 

The encouragement given to this trarrilation, 
thaugh repoist feems to have over-rated it, was 
fuch as the world has not often feen» The- 
fcbfcribers were five-h«ndred aixl feventy-five. 
The copies for which fubfcriptions were given 
were fix bundled and fifty-four ; and only fix 
Ittmdred and fixty were printed. For thofe 
copies Pope had nothing to pay; he therefore 
received, including the two hundred pounds 
^ roJaaie, Hve thoufand three hundred 2»xv^ 
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twenty pounds four Ihillings without deduc*- 
tion, as the books were fupplied by Lintot. 

By the fuccefs of his fubfcription Pope was 
iclicved from thofc pecuniary diftrefles with 
which, notwithftanding his popularity, he had 
hitherto ftruggled; Lord Oxford had often la^ 
mented his difqualification for publick employ- 
ment, but never propofpd a penfion. While 
the tranflation of " Homer" was in its pro- 
grefsj Mrv Craggs, then fecretary of ftate, of- 
fered to procure him a penfionj which, at leaft 
during his miniftry, might be enjoyed with fe^ 
crecy. This was not accepted by Pope, who 
toJd him, however, that if he fliould be prefled 
with want of money, he would fend to him 
for occafional fupplies. Craggs was not long 
in po>^er, and was never folicited for money 
by Pope, wlio difdained to beg what he did 
not want. 

With the produft of this fubfcription^ which 
he had too much difcretion to fquander, he fe- 
cured his future life from want, by conliderable 
annuities. The eflate of the Duke of Buck-' 
ingham was. found to have been charged with 
five hundred pounds a. y^ar, payable to Pope, 
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which doubtlefs bis trsuiflation enabled him to 

purchafe. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curipflty, 
that I deduce thus minutely the hiftory of the 
Englilh *< Iliad." It is certainly the nobieft 
verlion of poetry which the world has ever 
feen ; and its publication rauft therefore be 
confidered as one of the great events in the aiv- 
nals of Learning. 

To thofe who have ikill to eftimate the ex- 
cellence and difficulty of this great work,, it 
muft be very defirable to know how it was per- 
formed, and by what gradations it advanced to 
corrcftnefs.^ Of fuch an intelleftual procefs 
the knowledge has very rarely been attainable; 
but happily there remains the original copy of 
the "Iliad," whichy being obtained. by Bo- 
lingbroke as a curiofity, defcended from him 
to Mallet, and is now by the felicitation of 
the late Dr. Maty repofited in the Mufeum. 

Between this manufcript, whith is writ- 
ten upon accidental fragments of paper, and 
the printed edition, there muft have been an 
intermediate copy, that was perhaps deftroycd 
as it returned from the prefs. 
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Fran Ac £rft co|it I have procurcA n fcw 
tranfcripts, and fhall exhibit firft the prmted 
Hoes ; dicn, in a ^Bsdl priot^ cWe of ilie na* 
snfcr^iCs, with aU tfaeir TanadoAS. Thofe 
words in the finail print which are given 
in ItalickSy aic canoelied in the copy^ and 
the wonis plasxd nader theai adopted in their 
ftcad. 

The beginning of the firft book ftands thus 7 

The wrath of Pelciis* fon, the direfwl fprin* 
Of all the Gseoian wocs^ O Goddeif , fing^ 
That wrath vhid> hurl'd to Pluto's ^iooary reiga 
Theibxtls of mt^y diiefs imtimely €am. 

ThedftecD.P'dJdes' rMge, O GodJefe, ling, 
wtzsh 
Of all the woes of Cruet the fatal fprinj, 

Greciaa 
That ftrew'd wit!i wwmorjdead the Phrysbn plaicj^ 

heroes 
Aim! p^opUd the liark bill roltb Jtaroa Hain r 
fiU'cI the ihady hell i^ith c!iiefs untimely 

Whofe limfcs unburicd on the naked fbore. 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore^ 
Since -great Acliilles and Atrides ilrove ; 
Such was the fovereign doom, and fuch the will 
of Jove. 

TVhofe limhs, unburicd on the hoflile (horcy 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tox«> 
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Such was the fiavcreiga doon^ and iiich th* will a( Jifire* 

Declare, O Mufe, ii what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce ilrife, froia what ofieaded 

power ? . 
Latona's fon &dift conlagwa ^Fead, 
And heap'd the cwnp wrtfi mrnrnfains of the dead; 
The King of men his reverend prieft defy*d, 
And for the Ktng.'9 eftence the peo|>le (i>'d« 

Declare, O Godilefs, what offended Power 
Enflain*d their r^gty in that HPomend hour % 

9xtfpor fatii> hofAefi 

Fherins himfclf the dir^ d«baM pnooo^J.; 

fimros 
T' avenge the wrongs his injur*d |n-ieft endur'd 
For this the God a dire infedkm f^TTBad^ 
And heaped the camp with millkms of the dead : 
The Kihg of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd. 
And for the King's offence the peopte dy*d. 

For Chryfes lough t with coftly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter frooi the VidoF's chaiii ; 
Suppliant the venerabk Father ftands, 
Apollo's awM enftgm grace fav» handa. 
By thde he begs, armJ, lowly bending down, 
Extends the fccptre and the laurd crown. 

For Quyfcs fouglit by prefems to regain 

cofljf gifts to gai» 
iiis captiiwdaMgfaca; foim ciw Vi^'t chain ; 
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Suppliant the venerable Father ftands, 

Apollo's awful enfigns grac'd his hands, 
, By thefe he begs, and lowly bending dowa 

Tbi golden Jceptri and the laurel crown, 
• Prefents the fceptre 

For tbefe as enfignt of bis God be bare^ 

I'be God tbatfend^ bis golden fiafts afar\ 

The tow «n earth, the venerable man. 

Suppliant before the brother kings began. 

He foed to all, but chief implorM for grace 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race; 
Ye kings and warriours may your vows be crow: 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the groui 
May Jove reAore you, when your toils are o'er 
Safe to the pleafures of your native fliore. 

To all he fued, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother kings of Atreus* royal race. 
Ye/o«i of Atrmsy may your vows be crown'd. 

Kings and warriors 
Tout laboursy by the Gods he all your labours crown* d j 
So may tbe Godtyour arms witb conquefi blefs, 
And Troy's proud waUslie level with the ground ; 
Till laid 

jind crown your labours witb deferv*d fuccefs ; 
May Jove r«ftore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleafures of ydpr native fliore. 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Chiyfcis to thefe arms again ; 
J f mercy fail, yet let my prefcnt move, 
Ar.d dread avenging Phabus, fcxvQ^ \oNt, 
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M, ob ! relieve a haplefs parent*^ pain. 
And give my dnnghter to thefe arms agaia ; 
Receive wiy gifts ; if mercy fails, yet let my prefent movey 
And fear the God that dials bis darts around^ 
avenging FhcebuSy fon of Jove. 

The Greeks, in fhouts, their joint aflcat 4declare 
The prieft to reverence, and rcleafe the fair. 
Not {o Atrides ; he, with kingly pride, 
RepulsM the facred Sire, and thus reply'd. 

He faid, the Greeks their joint af&nt declare, 
Ybe father /aid f the gen* rous Greeks nlenf, 
T accept the ranfom, and releafe tlie fair : 
Revere the prUJi, andfptak their joint ajfent g 
Not fo the tyrant, he, with kingly pride, 

Atrides, 
Repulfd the facred Sire, and thus reply/d. 
[Not fo the tyrant. Dryden.] 

Of thefe lines, and of the whole firft*book, 
I am told that tiiere was yet a former ^copy, 
more varied, and more deformed with interli- 
neations* 

The beginning of the fecond book varies 
very little from the printed page, and -is there- 
fore fet down without any parallel ; the few 
differences do not require to be elaborately dif- 
played. 

Now pleafing fleep had feal'd each, mortal eye; 
Stretched in their teats the Greciaa Usidfin \vt\ 
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Th* Immortalff fhiwbet'd on thar thrones abovc^ 
All but the ever-Tratcbfu! eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis' fon he bends his care. 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war* 
Then bids an empty phantom rife to light. 
And thus commandi the viHoa of the night : 

direiSts 
Fly hence, dclufive dream, and, light as air. 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled traan, 
March all his lemons to the dufty plain, 
iViwu tell ibt King *tis given him to dellroy 
Declare ev'n now 
The lofty walls of wide- extended Troy; 

towVs 
For now no more the Gods with Fate contend { 
At Juno's fuit the hcavi^Ly fadtixms end* 
Deftrudioft <&w/r*o*er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding Ilium wait« th' impending fall. 

Invocation to the Catalogue of Sliip&« 

Say, Virgins, feated round the throne divine, 
AiMcnowmg Goddeffes ! immortd Nine I 
Since earth's wide regions, heaven^s unmeafur'd 

Aiad b^'9^ ab^H&t ^^ ODthiagfrQia your fight. 
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(We, wretohed mortals I loft in doubts belour, 
Butgac&by nimour, and but boaft we know) 
Oh fiy what heroes, fir'd by third of fame, 
Orurg*d by wrongs, to Troy*s deftru6lion came ! 
To count them all, demands a thoufand tongues, 
A throat of bi^afs and adamantine lungs. 

Now, Virgin Goddeflfes^ inamaital Nine I 
That round Olympus' heavenly ruminic Ihine, 
Who fees through heaven and earth, and heU profound. 
And al^ tilings know, and all things can refound { 
Relate what armies fought the Trojan land, 
What nations foUow'd, and what chiefs command ; 
(For doubtful Fame difh-adb mankind below. 
And nothing can we teU, and nothing know) 
Without your aid, to count th' unnumbered train, 
A thoufand mouths, a thoufand tongues were vain. 

Book V. V. I. 

But Pallas now Tydidcs' foul infpircs, 
fills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his deathlefs fame to raife. 
And crown her hero with diftinguiQi'd praife, 
%Ii on his helm celellial lightnings play, 
His beamy fliield emits a living ray ; 
Th* unwearied blaze inceffant dreams fuppliet, 
1-ike the red ftar that fires th' autumnal ikies. 

But Pallas now Tydides' foul infpires, 
fills with her rage, and warms with ali her fires i 
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0*er all the breeks decrees his fame to r^ACe, 
Above the Greeks bir wirrior'4 £une to praife> 

his deathlefs 
And crown her hero with immortal praife : 

diftinguifh'd 
Brigbtfrm his beamy crejl the lightnings play. 
High on hehn 

From his broad buckler flalh'd the living ray. 
High on his helm celeftial lightnings play, 
liis beamy (hield emits a living ray. 
The Gbddefs with her breath the flame fnpplies^ 
Bright as the ftar whofe fires in Autumn rife ; 
Her breath divine tl^ck ftreaming flames fupplies, 
Bright as the ftar that fires the autumnal fkies : 
Th' unw^ied blaze inceflant ftreams fupplies. 
Like the red ftar that fires th' autumnal Ikies : 

When firfl he rears his radiant orb to fight, 
And bathM in ocean (hoots a keener light. 
Such glories Pallas on the chief beftow*d, 
Such from hiis arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward flie drives him furious to etigage, 
Where the fight burns , and where the thicke 
rage. 

When frelh he rears his radiant orb to fight. 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the ftar that fires th' autumnal Ikies, 
FreKh from the deep, and gilds the feas and fkies. 
Such glories Pallas on her chief beftow'd, 
Such fparkling rays from his bright armour flowM, 
Such torn bk arms the toc^ Qt&A^eac^ fLQy('^> 
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Onward (hg-dnTfAfamifiadlttti t6 ebfflS9^ 

furious 
Hliere tbe w^ UttJt, and wImtb theJUreeJI rag*. 

&ght burnsy thickeft , 

The foas of Dares 6r{k the combat fought. 
A wealthy prieft, bat rich withoot a fevlt ; • 
h Vulcan^ faae the father's d^ were led. 
The fons to toils of ^floriotis InKtIe bfed ; 

There liv'd a Trajaa^Dares ivto his oain^ 
The prieft of.Vulcan« rich, yet toid of blame « 
Ihs foas of Dares firft tke camhat fought, 
A wealthy priefl^ but rich without a fiaulu 

Conclufi^n ofBifbt VIIL <f, 6*7. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure fpreadi her facred light ; 
When not a breath diitnrbs the deep ferene» 
And not a cloud o*erca(ls the folemn fcene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ftarsunnumberM gild the glowing pole: 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure flied. 
And tip with fihrer every mountain's bead : 
Then (hinethe vdes — the rooks in profpcd rife, 
A flood of glory burfts from iiil the flcies ; 
The confcious fwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and blefs the ufeful light* 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
Aadligbtea glimmering Xanthui with t\\«it xaj* \ 
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The long rcflexiop of the diftant fires 
<51eam on the walls, and tremble on the ipire« : 
A thoufand piles the dulky horrors gild. 
And fhoot a (hady luftre o'er the field ; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Wbofe umber'd arms by fits thick 6afhes fend;, 
Loud neigh the couriers o^r their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rifing mom. 

As when in flillnefsof the filent night. 
As when the moon in all her luftre bright. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
•O'er heaven's clear azure Jbeds her fiver light j 

pure fpreads facred 

As ftill in air the trembling luftre flood. 
And o'er its golden border fhoots a fiood ; 
When no loofe gale difturbs the deep fercne, 
not a breath 
And no Jim clothd o'ercafts the folemn fcene ; 
not a 
Around her filver throne the planets glow. 
And ilars unnumber'd trembling beams beflow ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And ftars unnumbered gild the glowing pole : 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark uees are feen, 
o'er the dark trees a yellow ftied^ 
0*er the dark trees a yellower green they ihed, 
gleam 
verdure 
Atiid tip with filver all the mountain heads 
foreft 
•Aad c(p with iUver CYcry ma\aittaj^^\)s^* 
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Tbe vallies opea, and the forefts rife. 
The vales appear, the inocks in profpe^ rife^ 
Then ihine the vales, the rocks in profpedl rife, 
AH Nature ftaniis reveal'd before our eyes j 

A flood of glory bnrils from aH the ikies. 

The confcioos ihepherd, joyfolat the fight^ 

lyes the blue vault, and numbers every lights 

The confciousywtfiw rejotchg «/ tbt fight 

ihepherds gazing with delight 

Eye the blue vault, and blefs the vivid lighu. 
glorious 
ufeful 

So many flames before tbt nsty blaze,, 
proud Ilion 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with tlieir rays^ 

Wide o'er the fields tb Troy extend the gleams. 

And tip the diXlant fpires with fainter beams ; 

The long reflexions of the dlAant fires 

Gild the hijh walls, and trcmbfes on the fpires j 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires-f 

A thoufand fiyes at diftantfbtions briglit, 

Gild the dark profpedt and difpel the nighC 

Of thefe fpecimens every man who has cul- 
tivated poetry, or who delights to trace the 
niind from the riidenefs of its firft conceptions 
to the elegance of its laft, will naturally defirc 
a greater number ; but moft other readers are 
already tired, and I am not writing only to 
poets and philofophers^ 

E 3 TV^ 
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The " Iliad" was puMiftied volume by vo^ 
lumes, as the tranflatioh proceeded ; the four 
firft bodks appeared in 171 5. The expeftation 
of this work was undoubtedly high, and every 
man who had connefted his name wiA criti- 
cifm, or poetry, was defirous of fuch intelli- 
gence as might enable him to talk upon the po- 
pular topick. Halifax, who, by having been 
firft a poet, and then a patron of poetry, had 
acquired the right of being a judge, was wil- 
ling to hear fome books while they were yet 
unpublilhed. Of this rehearfal Pope afterwards 
gave tl» following accoimt*. 

*^ The famous Lord Halifax was rather a 
*^ pretender to tafte than really poflefled of it. — 
<*^ Whea I had finilhed the two or three firft 
** books of my translation of the ** Iliad," that 
**^ Lord defired to have the pleafure of hearing 
** them read at his houfe —Addifon, Congreve, 
^^ and Garth,were there at the reading. In four 
** or five places, Lord Halifax ftopt me very 
** civilly, and with « fpeech each time much 
** of the fame kind, * I beg your pardon, Mr^ 
*' Pope ; but there is fomething in that paflage 

• Sptncn 
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<^ that does not quite pleafe me. Be fo good 
*^ as tq mark the place, and con£der it a little 
" at your leifure. — I am fare you can give it a 
*^ Lttle turn.' — I rjetufned from Lord fJ^Uf^x's 
" with Dr. Gaf^h, i|i bis chariot ; ^nd, a$ we 
^' were going along, was faying to the Doftor, 
'* that my Lord had laid me under a grefit deal 
" of difficulty by fuch loofe ^nd general obfer- 
"vations; that I had been thinking over the 
"parages alnioft ever fince, and could not 
" guefs at what it was that offended his Lord- 
"fliip in eitjier of them. Garth laughed 
** heartily at my embarrafllpent ; faid, I had 
*• not been long enough acquainted with Lord 
" Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need 
" not puzzle myfelf about looking thofe places 
" over and over when I got home. * All you 
** need do (fays he) is to leave tliem juftas they 
" are ; call on Lord Halifax tvvo or three 
*' months hence, thank him for his kind ob- 
" fervatior^s on thofe paflages, and then read 
** tliem to him as altered. I have known him 
" much longer than you have, and will be 
" anfvverable for the event/ I followed his 
" advice ; waited on Lord Halifax fome time 
** after; faid, I hoped he would fiud Ym cSo- 
£ 4 *^ jt&AOiv.% 
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^* jeftions to thofe paflages removed ; read them 
** to him exaftly as they were at firft : and his 
** Lordfhip was extremely pleafed with them, 
** and cryed out, * Ay, now they are perfeftly 
** right : nothing can be better/' 

It is feldom that the great or the wife fufpeft 
that they are defpifed or cheated. Halifax, 
thinking this a lucky opportunity of fecuring 
immortality, made fome advances of favour 
and fome overtures of advantage to Pope, 
•which he feems to have received with fuUen 
coldnefs. All our knowledge of this tranfac- 
tion is derived from a fingle Letter (Dec. i, 
1714), in which Pope fays, *' I am obliged to 
*' you, both for the favours you have done me, 
*' and thofe you intend me. I diftruft neither 
** your will nor your memory, when it is to 
** do good ; and if I ever become troublefomc 
** or folicitous, it muft not be out of expefta- 
*' tion, but out of gratitude. Your Lordfhip 
** may caufe me to live agreeably in the town, 
** or contentedly in the country, which is really 
** all the difference I fet between an eafy for- 
*• tune and a fmall one. It is indeed a high 
** ftrain of gencrofity in you to think of mak- 
*' Jng me eafy all my life, otv\^ VitcjcMfc 1 tv^ve 



** been lo happy as to divert you fomc few 
** hours : but, if I may have leave to add it is 
*' becaufe you think me no enemy to my native 
" country, there will appear a better rcafon ; 
" for I muft of confequcncc be very much (as 
" I fincerely am) yours &c." 

Thefe voluntary offers, and this feint ac- 
ceptance, ended without effeft. The patron 
was not accuftomed to fuch frigid gratitude ; 
and the poet- fed his own pride with the dig- 
nity of independence. They probably were 
fufpicious of each other. Pope would not de- 
dicate till he faw at what rate his praife was 
valued ; he would be ** troublrfome out of gra- 
** titude, not expeftation." Halifax thought 
himfelf entitled to confidence ; and would give 
-nothing, unlefs he knew what he fhould re- 
ceive. Their commerce had its beginning in 
hope of praife on one fide, and of money on 
the other, and ended becaufe Pope was lefs 
eager of money than Halifax of praife. It is 
not likely that Halifax had any perfonal bene- 
volence to Pope ; it is evident that Pope looked 
on Halifex with fcorn and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of 
pinwg bim» patron ; but it deprived Vurcv o^ ^ 
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friend. Ad^ifoa and he vfprt now at the hfcad 
f}£ poetry and criticifm; ajid bpth in fuch a 
il^te of elevafiqn, that, lik/s the two riyaU in 
the Roman ftate, onp could no longer bear an 
^u^l, i}or the other a fuperior. Of the gra* 
dual abatement of kindnefs between friends, 
the beginning is often fcarcely difccrnible by 
thepifelyes, and thp prpcefs is continued by 
petty prpyQcatjon?, ^nd incivilities fometimes 
peeviflily rctnvntd, ^d foretimes contemptu- 
pufly negle^fted, which would efcape all atten- 
tion but th^t of pride, and drop froiii any me- 
mory but that of refentment. That the quar- 
rel of thefc two wits fhould be minutely de- 
duced, is pot to be expefted from a writer to 
whom, as Hoiper fays, *' nothing but ru- 
** mour has reached, and who has no pcrfonal 
** knowledge.'* 

Pope doubtlef$ aopprached Addifon, when 
the reputation of their wit firft brought theni 
together, with the rcfp2<St due to a man whofe 
abilities were acknowledged, and who, having 
attained that eminence to which he was himfelf 
afpiring, had in his hands the diftribution qf 
literary fame. He paid court with fufficient 
diligence by his Prolqg^ue to ^* C^to^" bY his 
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almfc of Dennis, and with praifr yet more di- 
reft, by his poem on the ** Dialogues on Me- 
"dais/' of which the immediate publication 
was then intended. In all this there was n(> 
hypocrify ; for he confefled that he found in 
Addifon fbmething more pleafing than in any 
other man. 

It may be fuppofed, that as Pope few himfelf 
favoured by the world, and more frequently 
compared his own powers with thofe of others, 
his confidence increafed, and his fubmijQUon 
leflened ; and that Addifon felt no delight from 
the advances of a young wit, who might foon 
contend with him for the higheft place. Every 
great man, of whatever kind be his greatnefs,, 
has among his friends thofe who officioufly, or 
infidioufly, quicken his attention to offences^ 
heighten his difguft, and ftimulate his refent- 
ment. Of fuch adherents Addifon doubtlefs; 
had many ; and Pope was now too high to be 
without them. 

From the emiflion and reception of the 
Propofals for the " Iliad," the kindnefs of 
Addifon feems to have abated*. Jervas tlie 
painter once pleafed himfelf (Aug. ao, 1714) 
with jwjgJaJnff tlisU he had. re-eftabliftved t\\dt 
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friendflrip; and wrote to Pope that Addifoif 
dnce fulpeftcd him of too clofe a confederacy 
wth Swift, but was now fatisfied with his con- 
duft. To this Pope anfwered, a week after, 
that his engagements to Swift were fuch as his 
fervices in regard to the fubfcription demanded, 
and that the Tories never put him under the 
neceflity of alking leave to be grateful. " But,'* 
fays he, ** as Mr. Addifon muft be the judge 
♦* in what regards himfelf, and feems to have no 
** very juft one in regard to me, fo I muft 
** own to you I expeft nothing but civility 
•* from him." In the fame Letter he mentions 
Philips, as having been bufy to kindle animo- 
fity between them ; but, in a Letter to Addifon, 
he exprefles fomc confcioufnefs of behaviour, 
inattentively deficient in refpeft. 

Of Swift's induftry in promoting the fub- 
fcription there remains the teftimony of Ken- 
net, no friend to either him or Pope. 

** Nov. 2, 17 13, Dr. Swift came into the 
** cofFee-houfe, and had a bow from every 
** body but me, who, I confefs, could not but 
** defpife him. When I came to the anti- 
^* chamber to wait, before prayers. Dr. Swift 
*' WRS the principal man oi t^S^^xvi. bxAtvcfs^ 
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***and afted as matter of requefts. — Then he 
** inftru£led a young nobleman that the biji 
*^ Poit in England was Mr. Pope (a papift), 
** who had begun a tranflation of Homer 
•^ into Englifli verfe, for which be muji bavi 
" them all fuhfcribe \ for, fays he, the author 
^^Jhcdl not begin to print till / b«ve a thou- 
" fand guineas for hirti." 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who 
was, with all his political fury, good-natured 
and officious, procured an interview between 
thefe angry rivals, which ended in aggravated 
malevolence. On this occafion, if the reports 
be true, Pope made bis complaint with frank- 
nefs and fpirit, as a man undefervedly neglefted 
or oppofed ; and Addlfon jfiFefled a contemp- 
tuous unconcern, and, in a calm even voice, 
rcprpached Pope with his vanity, and, telling 
him of .the improvements which his early 
works had received from his own remarks and 
thofe of Steele, faid, that he, being now en- 
gaged in publick bufinefs, had no longer any 
care for his poetical reputation ; nor had any 
other defire, with regard to Pope, than that he 
.ihould not, by too much arrogance^ alienate 
:^e publick. 
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To this Pope is faid to have replied with 
great keennefs and fcrcrity, upbraiding Addi- 
fon with perpetual dependance, and with the 
abufe of thofe qualifications which he had 
obtained at the publick coft, aiid charging him 
with mean endeavours to obftruft the progrefs 
of rifing merit. The conteft rofe fo high, that 
they parted at laft without any interchange of 
civility. 

The firft volume of ** Homer'* was (1715) 
in time publifhed ; and a rival verfion of the firft 
** Iliad,'* for rivals the time of their appearance 
inevitably made them, was immediately printed, 
with the name of Tickell. It was foon per- 
ceived that, among the followers of Addifon, 
Tickell had the preference, and the criticks 
and poets divided into faftions. " I," fays 
Pope, *^ have the town, that is, the mob, on 
•*^ my fide ; but it is not uncommon for the 
^* fmaller party to fupply by induftry what it 
** wants in numbers. — I appeal to the people 
**as my rightful judges, and, while they arc 
*^ not inclihed to condemn me, (hall not fear 
** the high-flyers at Button's.'* This oppofi- 
thh he immediately imputed to Addifon, and 
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complamed of it in terms fnfficiehtly refehtful 
to Gr^s, tbcir coihrtion friend. 

When Addifbii's opinion was iiked, he de- 
clared the verfiofts lo hi both good, but 
Tickell's the beft thit had ever bfccn written ; 
and fometim^s hid that they were bbth good, 
but that Tickell had more of *« Homer;" 

Pope wis how foffiticntly^ irritated ; his re- 
putation and his intereft were at hazard. He 
once intended to print together the four ver- 
fions of Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope, and 
tickell, that they might be readily compared, 
and fairly eftimated. This defign feems to 
have been defeated by the refufal of Tonfbn, 
who was the proprietor of the other three ver- 
£ons. 

Pope intended at another time a rigorous 
criticifm of Tickeirs tranflation, and had 
marked a copy, which 1 have feen, in all 
places that appeared defeftive. But while he 
was thus meditating defence or revenge, his 
adveriary funk before him t^ithout a blow ; the 
voice of the pubiick werfe not long divided, 
itri the preference was tiniYcrflliy given io 
f ope's performance. 
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He was convinced, by adding one circum-. 
fiance to another, that the other tranflation 
was the work of Addifon himfeif ; but if he 
knew it in Addifon's lifetime, it does not ap- 
pear that he told it He left his illuftrious anr 
tagonift to be punifhed by what has been con- 
fidered as the moft painful of all refle£Lions, 
the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in 
vain. 

. The other circumftances of their quarrel 
were thus related by Pope *• 

*' Philips feemed to have been encouraged 
** toabufe me in cofFee-houfes, and converfe- 
** fations : and Gildon wrote a thing about 
" Wycherley, in which he had abufed both 
" me and myjrelations very grofly. Lord War- 
" wick himfeif told me one day, that it was in 
** vain for me to endeavour to be well with 
*' Mr. Addifon^ that his jealous temper would 
** never admit of a fettled friendfhip between 
*' us : and, to convince me of what he had 
** faid, aflured me, that Addifon had encouraged 
'^ Gildon to publifh thofe fcandals, and had 
^* given him ten guineas after they were pub- 
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'•* lifhed. The next day, while I was heated 
^' with what I had heard, 1 wrote a Letter to 
*^ Mr. Addifon, to let him know that I wa> 
** not unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; 
*' that if I was to fpeak feverely of him, in re- 
** turn for it, it fhould be not in fuch a dirty way ; 
" tliat I (hould rather tell him, himfelf, fairly 
** of his faults, and allow his good qualities ; 
" and that it fliould be fomething in the fol- 
" lowing manner : I then adjoined the firft 
. ^* flcetch of what has fince been called my fatirc 
*'on Addifon. Mr. Addifon ufed me very 
" civilly ever after *.'* 

Theverfeson Addifon when they were fent 
to Atterbury, were confidered by him as the 
moft excellent of Pope's performances ; and 
the writer was advifed, fince he knew wlierc 
his ftrength lay, not to fuffer it to remain un- 
employed. 

This year (1715) being, by the fubfcription, 
tnabled to live more by choice, having per- 
fuaded his father to fell their cflate at Binfield, 
icpurchafed, I think only for his lifi^ that 

* See however tha Life of Addifon in Che Biographia 
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hc^ufe at Twickenham to which his rdidence 
afterwards procured fo much celebration, and 
removed tliither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx 
wiich his' verfes mention; and being under 
the neceflity of making a fobterraneous paflage 
to a garden on the other fide of the road, he 
adorned it with foffile bodies, and dignified it 
TVilh the title of a grotto ; a place of filence 
and retreat, from which he endeavoured to 
perfuade his friends and himfelf that cares and 
paflions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wilh or pleafure of 
an Englifhman, who has more frequent need 
to folicit than exclude the fun ; but Pope's ex- 
cavation was requifite as an entrance to his 
garden, and, as fome men try to be proud of 
their defefts, he extrafted an ornament from 
an inconvenience, and vanity produced a grotto 
where neceffity enforced a paflage. It may be 
frequently remarked of the ftudious and fpecu- 
lative, that they are proud of trifles, and that 
their amufements feem frivolous and childifh ; 
whether it be that men confcious of great re- 
putation think themfelves above the reach of 
cenfurc, and fafe in the admiSvoiv ol \»^v^^vitL 
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indulgences^ or that inankind ezpe A from ele<» 
irated genius an uniformity of greatnefs, and 
watch its degradaitien with malicious wonder^ 
like him who, having followed with his eye an 
tagle into the clouds, fhould lament that Ihe 
ever defcended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his ** Homer" were 
annually publifhed, he colleded his former 
works (1717) into one quarto volume, to 
which he prefixed a Preface, written with great 
fpriteUnds and elegance, which was afterwards 
reprinted, with fome paflages fubjoincd that he 
at firft omitted.; other marginal additions of 
the fame kind he made in the later editions of 
lis poems. Waller remarks, that poets lofc 
half their praife, becaufe the reader knows not 
what they have blotted. Pope's voracity of 
£une taught him the art of obtaining the accu^ 
mulated honour both of what he had puhlifhed, 
and of what he had fuppreiled. 

la this year his father died fuddenly, in his 
fcventy-fifth year, having pafled twenty-nine 
years in privacy. He is not known but by the 
charafter which his fon has given him. If the 
Qoaey with which he retired was all gotten by 
timfelf, he b^ traded very fucccIsfuW^ \tv 



times when fudden riches were rarely attain* 
able. 

• The publication of the ** Iliad" was at la(l 
completed in 1720. The fplendor and fuccefs 
of this work raifed Pope many enemies, that 
endeavoured to depreciate his abilities. Bur- 
net, who was afterwards a judge of no mean 
reputation, cenfured him in a piece callecJ 
** Homerides" before it was publifhed. Ducket 
likewi'fe endeavoured to make him ridiculous.' 
Dennis was the perpetual perfecutor of all his 
ftudies. But, whoever his criticks were, their 
i^ritirigs are loft ; and the names which arc 
preferved, are preferved in the *' Dunciad." 

In this difaftrous year (1720) of national 
infatuation, -when more riches than Peru can 
boaft were expefted from the South Sea, when 
the contagion of avarice tainted every mind, 
and even poets panted after wealth. Pope was 
feized with the univerfal paffion, and ventured 
fome of his money. The ftock rofe in its 
price ; and for a while he thought himfelf the 
Lord of thoufands. But this dream of happi- 
nefs did not laft long ; and he feems to have 
4vaked foon enough to get clear with the lofs of 

vrhat 
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-wtiat he once thought himfelf to have won^ 
and perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he publilhed fome fdeft poems of 
his friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant De- 
dication to the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all 
his ftruggles and dangers, then lived in retire- 
ment, ftill under the frown of a viftorious 
feftion, who could take no pleafure in hearing 
his praifft* 

He gave the- fame year (1721) an edition of 
" Shakfpeare." His name was now of fa 
much authority, that Tonfon thought himfelf 
entitled, by annexing it, to demand a fubfcripr 
tion of fix guirieaS for Shakfpeare's plays in 
fix quarto volumes ; nor did his expeftation 
much deceive him ; foroffeven hundred and 
jEfty which he printed, he difperfed a great 
■number at the price propofed. The reputation 
.^f that edition indeed funk afterwards fo low^ 
that one hundred and forty copies were Ibid at 
fixteen (hillings each. 

. On this undertakings to which Pope was 
•induced by a reward of two hundred and fevcix^ 
teen pounds twelve fhillings, he feems never to 
have reflcfted afterwards withoiit vesjjauoni fo^ 
JTh^b^dy a. man of heavy dirigcxvce^ vj\x\u 
^ 3 ^^^^ 
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very flenJer powers, firft, in a book called 
*♦ Shakefpeare Reftored," and then in a format 
edition, detefled his deficiencies with all the 
infolence of viftory ;^ and as he was now higb 
enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had 
from others all the help that could be fupplicd, 
by the defire of humbling a haughty charafter. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to- 
editors^ coUaters, commentators, and verbal 
criticks ; and hoped to perfuade the world, that 
he mifcarried in this undertaking only by hav- 
ing a mind too great for fuch minute employ- 
ment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many 
things wrong, and left many things undone;, 
but let him not be defrauded of his due praife. 
He was the firft that knew, at leaft the firft 
that told, by what helps the text might be im* 
proved. If he irrfpefted the early editions 
negligently, he taught others to be more accu- 
rate. In his Preface he expanded with great 
Ikill and elegance the charafter which had been 
given of Shakfpeare by Diyden •, and be drew 
the publick attention upon his works^ which, 
though often mentioned, had been little read. 



/ 
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Soon after the appearance of the " Iliad,'* 
refolving not to let the general kindnefs cool^ 
he publilhed propafals for a tranflation of the 
*' Odyfley," in five volomesy for five guineas* 
He was willing, however, now to have aflb- 
dates in his labour, being either weary with 
toiling upon another's thoughts, or having 
heard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fenton and 
Broome had already begun the work, and 
liking better to have them confederates than 
rivals. 

In the patent, inftead of (aying that he had 
« tranflated" the " Odyfley," as he had faid of 
the " Iliad," he lays that he liad '^undertaken'* 
a tranflation : and in the propofals, the fub- 
fcription is faid to be not iblely for his own ufe, 
but for that of ** two of bis friends who have 
" affifted him in this work.*' 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new 
verfion, he appeared before die Lords at the 
memorable trial of Biihop Atterbury^ with 
whom be bad lived in great familiarity, and 
frequent correfpondcnce. Atterbury h/.d ho- 
ncftly recommended to him the ftudy of the 
popiih controvcrfy, in hope of his converfion ; 
to wbjcb Pope aafwercd in a maivnci \1\:^\ ^^£v 

F4 > 
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not much recommend his principles, or his 
judgement. In queftions and projefts of 
learning, they agreed better. He was called at 
Ae trial to give an accoimt of Atterbury's do- 
tneftick life, and private employment, that it 
might appear how little time he had left for 
plots. Pbpc had but few words to utter> and 
in thofe few he made feverat blunders. 

His Letters to Attcrbury exprefs tiie ujtmoft 
cftecm, tendernefs, and gratitude ; " perhaps,'* 
fays he, "it is not only in this world that 1 
** may have caufe to remember the Bifhop of 
*» Rochefter." At their laft interview in 
the Tower, Attcrbury prefented him with a. 
Bible. 

Of the " Odyffey** Fope tranflated . only- 
twelve books ; the reft were the work of 
Broome and Fenton: the notes were written 
wholly by Broome, who was not over-liberally 
rewarded. The Publick was carefully kept ig- 
norant of the feveral fhares ; and an account 
was fubjoined at the conclufion, which iis now 
known not to be true. 

The firft copy of Pope*s books, with thofe 

of Fenton, are to be feen in the Mufeum. 

Tbc pSTts of Pope ate lefemtttV\tvt^x>cv\xvv^^ 
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«• Biad '^ and the latter books of the " Iliad" 
lefs than the fonqer. He grew dexterous by 
pradice, and every fheet enabled him to write 
the next with naore facility. The books 
of Fenton have very few alterations by the 
hand of Pope. Thofe of Broome have not 
been found ; but Pope complained, as it is re- 
ported, that he had much trouble in correfting 
them. 

His contraft with Lintot was the fame as for 
the " Iliad," except that only one hundred 
pounds were to be paid him for each volume. 
The number of fiibfcribers were five hundred 
and feventy-four, and of copies eight hundred 
and nineteen ; fo that his profit, when he had 
paid his affiftants, was ftiH very confidcrablei 
The work was finiihed in 1725 ; and from 
that time he refolved to make no more tranf- 
htioDs. 

The falediJnot anfwer Lintot's expeftation; 
widhe then pretended to difcover fomctliing of 
food in Pope, and commenced or threatened a 
fait in Chancery. 

On tlie Englifti ^ Odyfley" a criticifm was 
publiflied by Spence, attfiat time Prelefltorof 
foetrjr at Oxford I a. man wUofe. \taxv\\v\^^^% 
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not very great, and whofe mind was not vcfty 
powerful. His criticifm, however, was coibh 
monly juft ; what he thought, he thought 
rightly; and his remarks were recommended 
by hi^ coolnefs and candour. In him Pope 
had the firft experience of a critick without 
jnalevolence, who thought it as much his duty 
to difplay beauties as expofe faults ; who cen- 
» fured with refpeft, and praifed with alacrity. 

With this criticifm Pope was fo little of- 
fended, that he fought the acquaintance of the 
writer, who lived with him from that time in 
great familiarity, attended him in his laft 
hours, and compiled memorials of his conver- 
fation. The regard of Pope recommended 
him to the great and powerful ; and he 
obtained very valuable preferments in the 
Church. 

Not long after, Pope was returning home 
from a vifit in a friend's coach, which, in paf- 
fing a bridge, was overturned into the water ; 
the windows were clofed, and being unable to 
force them open, he was in danger of imme- 
diate death, when the poftilion fnatched him 
out by breaking the glafs, of which the frag* 
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ments cut two of his fingers in fuch a manner, 
that he loft their ufe. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, fent 
him a Letter of Confalation. He had been 
entertained by Pope at his table, where he 
talked with fo much groflhcfs^ that Mrs. Pope 
was driven from the room. Pope difcovcred^ 
by a trick, that he was a fpy for the Court, and 
never considered him as a man worthy of con- • 
fidence. 

He foon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, 
who was then in England, to puWifli three 
Toiumes of Mifcellanies, in whicli amongft 
ether things he inferted the **• Memoirs of a 
**^Pariih Clcrk,^ in ridicule- of Burnet's im- 
portance in his own Hiftory, and a ** Debate 
"upon Black and White Horfes, written irt 
all the formalities of a legal procefs by the af- 
fiftancc, as is faid, of Mf. Fortefcue, aftcrwards^^ 
Matter of the Rolls. Before thefe Mifcella- 
nies is a preface figned by Swift and Pope, but 
apparently written by Pope ;. in which he 
wakes a ridiculous and romantick complaint 
of the robberies committed upon authors by 
the clandeftine feizure and (ale of their papers, 
-te tdls, in tragick Arains, how '* \]ht c?5cJvcvee^ 
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** been broke open and ranfacked ;" as if thofcr 
violences were often committed for papers of 
uncertain and accidental value, which are rarely 
provoked by real treafures ; as if epigrams and. 
cflays were in danger where gold and diamonds 
are fafe. A cat, hunted for his muflc, is, ac- 
cording to Pope's account;, but the emblem of 
a wit winded by bookfellers. 

His complaint, however, received fome at-: 
teftation ; for the fame year the Letters written 
by him to Mr. Cromwell, in his youth, were 
fold by Mrs. Thomas to-Curll, who printed 
them. 

In thefe Mifcellanies was^firft publiihed the 
** Art of Sinking in Poetry," which, by fuch 
a train of confeqtienccs as ufually palTes in 
literary quarrels, gave in a Ihort time, ac- 
cording to Pope's account, occafion to the 
^^.Punciad." 
^>?* In the following year (i 728) he began to put 
Atterbury's advice in pra^ice ; aiKl fhewed his 
fatirical powers by publifhing the *' Dunciad,*' 
one of his greateft and moft elaborate perform- 
ahceSf in which he endeavoured to fink into 
contempt sdLtht wiiteisb'j/wV^ota.Yvt\^^^\i^^3V 
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stttackedy and fome others whom he thought un* 
able to defend themfelves. 

At the head of the Dances he placed poor 
Theobald, Whom he accufed of ingratitude ; 
but whofe real crime was fuppofed to be that 
of having rcvifed "** Shakfpeare^' more hap- 
pily than himfelf. This fatire had the 
cfFeft which he intended, by bhfting the cha- 
rafters which it touched. Ralph, who, unne- 
ceflarily interpofing in the quarrel, got a place 
in a fubfequent edition, complained that for a 
time he was in danger of ftarving, as the 
bookfellers had no longer any confidence in his 
capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and 
flow : the plan, if not wholly new, was little 
underftood by common readers. Many of the 
allufions required illuftration ; the names were 
often exprefled only by the initial and final 
letters, and, if they had been printed at length, 
Were fuch as few had known or recoUefted, 
The fubjeft itfelf had notliing generally in- 
terefting, for whom did it concern to knoW 
that one or another fcribbler was a dunce ? If 
therefore it had been poflible for thofe who 
9Fere attacked to conceal their jam^itv^ \\i£\t 
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i«fentment, the ** Dunciad" might have made 
its way very flowly in tlie world* 

This, however, was not to be expefbed: every 
man is of importance to himfelf, and therefore, 
in his own opinion, to others; and, fuppo- 
£ng the world already acquainted with all his 
pleafures and his pains, is perhaps the iirft to 
publifh injuries or misfortunes, which had 
never been known unlefs related by himfelf» 
and at which thofe that hear them will only 
laugh ; for no man fympathifes with the for- 
xows of vanity. 

The hiftory of the ^* Dunciad" is very mi- 
nutely related by Pope himfelf, in a Dedication 
which he wrote to Lord Middlefcx in the name 
of Savage* 

" I will relate tlic war of the * Dunces^ 
** (for fo it has been commonly called), which 
^* began in the year 1727, and ended in 1730. 

*' When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it 
^* proper, for reafons fpecified in the Preface 
** to their MifccUanies, to publifh fucli little 
** pieces of theirs as had cafually got abroad, 
** there was added to them the * Treatife of 
** the Bathos,' or the * Art of Sinking in Poe- 
*' try. ' It Jiappencd that iiv oiv^ c\va.^\w ^^ xVlU 
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•* piece the fcvcral piocet of bad poets were 

** ranged in claflcs, to which were prefixed 

*' almoft all the letters of the alphabet (the 

*^ greateft part of them at random) ; but fuch 

*^ was the number of poets eminent in that art, 

** that fome one or other took every letter to 

" himfelf : all fell into fo violent a fury, that, 

"forhalf a year or more, the common newf- 

*' papers (in moft of which they had fome pro« 

"pcrty, as being hired writers) were filled 

*' with the moft abufive Wifehoods and fcur- 

" rilities they could poffibly devife ; a liberty 

** no way to be wondered at in thofe people, 

**and in thofe papers, that for many years, 

** during the uncontrouled licence of the prefs, 

** had afperfed almoft all the great charafters of 

** the age ; and this with impunity, their own 

*' perfons and names being utterly fecret and 

" obfcure. 

** This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he 
** had now fome opportunity of doing good, 
** by detecting and dragging into light thefe 
** common enemies of mankind ; fince, to in- 
** validate this univerfal flander, it fufiiced to 
** ihew what contemptible men were the au- 
.** thojv of it He was not witlvoul Yvo^t^ , N!wa^-> 
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** by manifeftihg the dulnefs of thofc who hai 
'** only malice to recommend them, either the 
** bookfellers would not find their account in 
** employing them, or the men themfelves* 
** when difcovered, want courage to proceed in 
** fo unlawful an occupation. This it was that 
** gave birth to the * Dunciad ;' and he thought 
** it an happinefs, that, by the late flood of 
** flander on himfelf, he had acquired fuch a 
•** peculiar right over their names as twas 'necef- 
*' fary to this defign, 

** On the .i2th of March, 1729, at St. 
** James's, that poem was prefented to tlie 
*' King and Queen (who had before been 
** pleafed to read it) by the right honourable 
" Sir Robert Walpole ; and fome days after 
*' the whole impreffion was taken and difperfed 
•*' by feveral noblemen and perfons of the firft 
** diftinftion. 

** It is certainly a true obfervation, that no 
** people are fo.impatient of cenfure as thofe who 
**are the greateft flanderers, which was wonder- 
^* fully exemplified on this occafion. On the 
•^* day the book was firft vended, a crowd of 
** authors befieged the fhop ; intreaties, ad- 
f^ vices, threats of kw aud b^xx&x;^^ xv^y ^^^^ 
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"** of treafon, were all employed to liiftder* the 
^' coming our of the * Dunciad :* on the other 
^*fide, the bookfellers and hawkers made as 
"grtat eJForts to procure it. What could 
^* a few poor authors do againft fo great a 
" majority -as the publick ? There was no 
** flopping a torrent with a finger ; fo out i^ 
** came. 

" Many ludicrous circumftanees attended it. 
" The * Dunces* (for by this name they were 
" called) held weekly clubs, to confult of hof- 
^* tilitics againft the autfior : one wrote a Let- 
" ter to a great minifter, afluring him Mr, 
" Pope was the greateft enemy the government 
^*had; aind another bought his image in clay, 
** to execute him in effigy ; with which fad 
" fort of latisfaftion the gentlemen were a little 
** comforted. 

" Some falfe editions of the book having an 
**owl in their frontifpiece> the true one, to 
** diftinguifh it, fixed in its ftead an afs laden 
"with authors. Then another furreptitious 
"one being printed with the fame afs, the 
" new edition inoftavo returned for diftinftion 
** to the owl ^in. Hence arofe a great conteft 
" of bookfdL/e« agzinA bookfellers, atvd ^l^lnw* 
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!* tifcments againft advertifements ; fome recom* 
" mending the edition of the owl, and otheri 
"the edition of the afs; by which nam^ they 
** came to be diftingviifhed, to the great honour 
'* alfo of the gentlemen of the * Duaciad'." 

Pope appears by this narrative to have con-? 
templated his viftory over the *< Dunces" with 
great exultation ; and fuch was his delight ia 
the tumult which lie had raifed, that for a 
while his natural feniibility was fufpended, and 
he read reproaches and inveftives without emo- 
tion, confidering them only as the neceflSiry 
efFefts jof that pain which hp rejpiced in having 
given. 

It cannot however lie concealed tliat, by his 
own confeffion, he was the aggreflbr ; for no- 
body believes that the letters in the ** Bathos" 
were placed at random ; and it may be difco** 
vered that, when he thinks himfelf concealed, 
he indulges the common vanity of common men^ 
and triumphs in thofe diflin£lions which he 
had affeded to defpife. He is proud that his 
book was prefented to the King and Queen by 
the right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; he 
is proud that they had read it before; he is 

proud 
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^pTOud that the edition was taken oiF by the no* 
'bililjrand perfons of the firft diftinftion. 

The edition of which he fpeaks was, I be- 
lieve, thjtt which, by telling in the text the 
names, and in the notes the chara£lers, of thofe 
whom he had fatirifed, was made intelligible 
md diverting. The criticks had now declared 
their approbation of the plan, and the common 
reader began to like it without fear ; thofe who 
were ftrangcrs to petty literature, and therefore 
unable to decypher initials and blanks^, had 
How names and perfons brought within their 
view; and delighted in the vifible effeft of 
tiiofe (hafts of malice, which they had hitherto 
contemplated, as fliot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the frefli provocation now 
given him, renewed the enmity, which had 
for a time been appeafcd by mutual civilities ; 
and publifhed remarks, which he had till then 
fopprefled, upon the ** Rape of the Lock.* 
Many more grumbled in fecret, or vented their 
^cfcntmettt in the newfpapcrs by epigrams or 
inveftives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving 
Burnet with ** pious paffion," pretended that 
^s worulcbua^r was injured, and fot lotcv^ 

G 2 XVKV% 
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tinic declared his rofolution to take vengeance 
with a cudgel. But Pope appeafed him, by 
changing ** pious paffion*' to "cordial friend- 
** (hip ;" and by a note, in which he vehemently 
difclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to 
the firft expreffion. 

Aaron Hill, who was rcprefented as diving 
for the prize, expollulated with Pope in a man^ 
ner fo much fupcrior to all mean folicitation, 
• that Pope was reduced to fneak and fliuffle, 
fometimes to deny, and fometimes to apolo- 
gize ; he firft endeavours to wound, and is then 
afraid to own tl>at he meant a blow. 

The " Dunciad," in the complete edition, 
is addrefled to Dr. Swift : of the notes, part 
were written by Dr. Arbuthnot; and anapo- 
logetical Letter was prefixed, figned by Cle- 
land, but fuppofcd to have been written by 
Pope. 

After this general war upon Dulnefs, he feems 
to have indulged himfelf awhile in tranquil- 
lity ; but hi$ fubfequent produftions prove that 
he was not idle. He publifhed (1731) a poem 
on " Tafte," in which he very particularly 
and feverely criticifes the houfe, the furniture, 
the gardcnsy ^nd tUe cuieiU\BjaftixU> q€ Timon, 
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a man of great wealth and little taftc. By Ti- 
mon he was tmiverfally fuppofed, and by tlie 
Earl of Burlington to whom the poem is ad- 
drefled, was privately faid to mean the Duke of 
Chandos ; a man perhaps too much delighted 
with pomp and Ihow, but of a temper kind and 
beneficent, and who had confequcntly the 
voice of the publick -in bis favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raifed againft 
the ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who 
was faid to have been indebted to the patronage 
of Chandos for a prefent of athoufand pounds, 
wdwho gained the opportunity of infulting 
him bv the kindnefs of his. invitation. 

The receipt of the thoufand pounds Pope 
poblickly denied ; but from the reproach which 
the attack on a chara&er fo amiable brought 
upon hJm, he tried all means of efcapingr The 
name of Cleland was again employed in an 
apology, by which no man was fatisfied ; and 
6c was at laft reduced to fhelter his temerity 
behind diflimulation, and endeavour to make 
that difbelieved which he never had confidence 
openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory 
ktter to the Duke, which was anfwcred with 
great magnanimity, as by sl maa who acee^ui. 
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his excufe without believing his profeffionsi. 
He faid, that to have ridiculed his tafte, or hit* 
buildings, had been an indifferent aftion in an^- 
other man ; but that in Pope, after the recipro- 
cal kindnefs that had been exchanged between 
them, it had been fefs eafily excufed^ 

Pope, in one of his Letters, complaining 
of the treatment which his poem had found; 
** owns that fuch cri ticks can intimidate him, 
*' nay almoft perfuade him to write no more^ 
•• which is a compliment this age deferves." 
The man who threatens the world is always 
ridiculous; for the world canr . eafily go on 
without him, and in a fliort time will ceafe to 
mifs him. I have heard of an idiot, who ufed 
to revenge his vexations by lying all night 
upon the bridge. ^ There is nothing," fays 
Juvenal, " that a man will not believe in his 
** own favour.'* Pope had been flattered till 
he thought himfelf one of the moving powers 
in the fyftem of life; When he talked of lay- 
ing down his pen, thofe who fat round him in?- 
treated and implored ; and felf-love did iwt 
fufFer him to fufpedl tliat they went away and 

Jaw^hed. 

The 
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The following year deprived him of Gay, a 
nan whom he had known early, and whom he 
feemcd to love with more tendernefs than any 
other of his literary friends. Pope was now 
forty-four years old ; an ^e at which the 
mind begins lefs eaiily to admit new confidence, 
and the will to grow lefs flexible, and when 
therefore the departure of an old friend is very 
acutely felt. 

In the next year he loft his mother, not by 
an unexpefted death, for flie had lafted to the 
age of ninety-three ; but fhe did not die unla- 
mentcd. The filial piety of Pope was in the 
higheft degree amiable and exemplary ; his 
parents had the happinefs of living till he was 
at the fummit of poetical reputation, till he was 
at cafe in his fortune, and without a rival in 
his fame, and found no dimihution of his re- 
fpeft or tendernefs. Whatever w^s his pride, 
to them he was obedient ; and whatever was 
his irritability, to them he was gentle. Life 
has, among its foothing and quiet comforts, 
few things better to give than fuch a fqn. 

One of the paflages of Pope's life, which 
feems to deHtve" fome cnqiwry, was a publics- 
tion of Letters between him and m^iw^ ci^ VI^^ 
G 4 imw^'s 
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friends, which, falling into the hands of CVirit^ 
a rap^icious bookfeller of no good fame, were 
by him printed and fold. This volume con-t: 
taining fome Letters from noblemen, Pope in-c 
cited a profecution againft him ia the Houfe of 
Lords for breach of privilege, and. attended 
himfelf ta ftimulate the refentment of his: 
friends. Curll appeared at the bar, and, 
knowing himfelf in no great danger, fpoke of 
Pope with very little reverence. *^ He has/*" 
faid Curll, " a knack at verfifying, but in 
** profe I think myfelf a match for him.'*' 
When the orders of the Houfe were examined, 
none of them appeared to have been infringed ; 
Curll went away triumphant ; and Pope was. 
left to feek fome other remedy, 

Curll's account was, that one evening a; 
Bian in a clergyman's gown, but with, a law- 
yer's band, brought and offered to fale a num-. 
ber of printed volumes, which he found to 
be Pope's epiftolary correfpondcnqe ; that he 
a&ed no name, and was told none^ but gave 
the price demanded, and thought himfelf 
authorifedto ufe his purchafe to his. own. ad-* 
vantage, • 

That 



T6at Ctirll gave a true account of the tranf- 
*ftibn, it is reafonable to believe, becaufe no 
£itthood was ever detefted ; and when fomc 
years afterwards. I mentioned it to Lintot, the 
foa of Bernard, he declared his opinion to be,, 
that Pope knew better than any body clfe how 
Curll obtained the copies, becaufe another par- 
cel was at the fame time fent to himfelf, for 
which no price had ever been demanded, as he 
made known his refolution not to pay a porter, 
and confequently not to deal with a namelefs- 
agent. 

Such care had been taken- to make them pub* 
lick, that they were fent at once to two book-- 
fellers ; to Ctirll, who was likely to feize them,i 
as a prey ; and to Lintot, who might be ex- 
peSed to. give Pope information of the feeming; 
injury. Lintot, I believe, did nothing ; and: 
Curll did what was expefted. That to make.- 
Aem publick was the only purpofe may be rea-- 
fonably fuppofed, becaufe the numbers ofFered> 
'to fale by the private meflehgers fhewed that- 
hope of gain could not have been the motive 
of the Impreflion. 

Itfcems that Pope^ being defirous of print- 
'^hhLjsttets, and not knowing Viow to dov 
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without imputation of vanity, what has in^llw 
country been done very rarely, contrived an 
appearance of compuUion ; that when he could 
complain that his Letters were furreptitioaily 
publifhed, he might decently and defenfivdf 
publiih them himfelf. 

Pope's private correijpondence, thus promul« 
gated, filled the nation with praifes of his canp 
dour, tendemefsy and benevolence, the purity of 
his purpofes, and the fidelity of his firiendihip. 
There were fome Letters which a very good 
or a very wife man would wilh fupprefled; but, 
as they had been already expofed,. it was im-^ 
prafticable now to retraft them. 

From the perufal of thofe Letters, Mr. AUea 
firft conceived the defire of loiowing him ; and 
with fo much zeal did he cultivate the friend- 
ihip which he had newly formed, ^at, when 
Pope told his purpofe of vindicating his owa 
property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay 
the coft. 

This however Pope did not accept ; but in 
time folicited a fubfcription for a Quarto vo- 
lume, which appeared (1737) I believe, with 
fufEcient profit. In the Preface he tells, that 
his Letters wece rcpofited Va^. tt\s.\xd'% \ib\arYi 
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&id to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that the 
€opj thence ftolea was fcnt to the prefs. The 
floiywas doobtlefs received with different degrees 
of credit. It may be fufpefted that the Preface 
to the Mifcellanies was written to prepare the 
publick for foch an incident; and to flrengthen 
this opinion, James Worfdale, a painter, who 
was employed in clandeftine negotiations, but 
whofe veracity was very doubtful, declared that 
he was the meilenger who carried, by Pope's 
dirc&ion, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus publifhed and avowed, 
as they had relatioa to recent fafts, and perfont 
either then living or not yet forgotten, they 
loay be fuppofed to have found readers ; but, as 
the fads were minute, and the charaders^ 
hcing either private or literary, were little 
known, or little regarded ; they awakened no 
popular kindnefs or refentmejit; the book never 
became much the fubjcftof converfation; fome 
read it as a contemporary hiflory, and fomc 
perhaps as a model of epiitolary language ; but 
thoie who read it did not talk of it. Not much 
therefore was added by it to fame or envy ; Jior 
do I remember that it pix>duced either publick 
praife, or publick ccnfuic 
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It had however, in fome degree, the recoup- 
mendation of novelty. Our language has fevr 
Letters, except thofe of ftatefmen. Howel in- 
deed, about a century ago, publiflied his Let- 
ters, which arc commended by MorhofF, and 
which alone of his hundred volumes continue 
his memory. Lovcday's Letters were printed 
only once ; thofe of Herbert and Suckling arc 
hardly known. Mrs. Phillips^s [Orinda's] arc 
equally neglefted; and thofe of Walfh feem 
written as exercifes, and were never fent to any 
living miftrefs or friend. Pope's epiftolary 
excellence had an open field ; he had no Eng- 
lifh rival, living or dead. 

Pope is feen in this colleftion as connefted 
with the other contemporary wits, and certainly 
fuffers no difgrace in the comparifon : but it 
xnuft be remembered, that he had the power ol 
favouring himfelf ; he might have originally 
had publication in his mind, and have written 
with care, or have afterwards fclefted thofe 
. which he had moll happily conceived, or moll 
diligently laboured : and 1 know not whether 
there does not appear fomething more ftudicd 
and artificial in his pfoduftfons than the rell, 
except one long Letter b^ Tio\\vvgjo\ot£^ com- 
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pofed with all the ikill and induftry of a pro- 
feifed author. It is indeed not eafy to diftin- 
guiih affedation from habit ; he that has once 
ftudioufly formed a ftyle, rarely writes after- 
wards with complete eafe. Pope may be faid to 
write always with his reputation in his head ; 
Swift perhaps like a man who remembered that 
he was writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot like 
one who lets thoughts drop from his pen aSL 
they rife into his mind. 

Before thefe Letters appeared, he publiftied 
the firft part of what he perfuaded himfelf to 
think a fyftem of Ethicks, under the title of 
an " Eflay on Man ;*' which, if his Letter to 
Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) be rightly explained 
by the commentator, had been eight years un- 
der his coniideration, and of which ht feems to 
have defired the fuccefs with great folicitude. 
He had now many open and doubtlcfs many 
fccret enemies. The "Dunces" were yetfmart- 
wg with the war ; and the fuperiority which he 
publickly arrogated difpofed. the. world to wilh 
his humiliation. 

All this he knew, and againft all this he pro- 
tided. His own name> and that of his friend 
*) whom the work i$ inicribcd, were in xYit fe& 
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editions carefully fuppreiled ; and the 'poeit^ 
'being of a new kind, was afcribed to one or 
:another, as favour determined, or'conjeftoie 
wandered; it was given, fays Warburton, t© 
every man, except him only who could write 
it. Thofe who like only when they like the 
author, and who are under the dominion of a 
name, condemned it; and thofe admired it wh© 
are willing to fcatter praife at random, which 
while it is unappropriated excites no envjp. 
Thofe friends of Pope, that were trufted with 
the fecret, went about laviftiing honours on 
the new-born poet, and hinting that Pope 
was never fo much in danger from any former 
xivaL 

To'thofe authors whom he had peffonally 
offended, and to thofe whofe opinion the world 
confidered as decifive, and whom he fufpefted 
*of envy or malevolence, he fent his eflay as a 
prefent before publication, that they might de- 
*feat their own enmity by praifcs which thej 
could not afterwards decently retraft. 

With thefe precautions, in 1733 was pub- 
liflied the firft part of the ** Effay on Man/ 
There had been for fome time a report tha 
Sopc was bufy upou 31 S>jftftm ^i ^Q?»l\t^ 
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tut this defign was not difcovered in the new 
poem, which had a form and a title with which 
jtrreaders were unacquainted. Its reception 
WHS not unform ; fome thought it a very im- 
l)erfeft piece, though not without good lines* 
While the author was unknown, fome, as 
win always happen, favoured him as an adven- 
turer, and fome cenfored him as an intruder ; 
but all thought him above negleft ; the fale in- 
creafed, and editions were multiplied. 

The fubfequent editions of the firft Epiftlc 
exhibited two memorable corre£tions« At firfl, 
fte poet and his friend 

Expatiate freely o*er this fccne of man^ 
/.A mighty maze ofmaalh nuitbout Aflaum 

For which he wrote afterwards, 
A mighty maze;, hut not ^itbtut a plan : 

for, if there was no plan, it was in vain to de- 
scribe or to trace the maze. 

The other alteration was of thefe lines ; 

And fpite of pride, and in thy najin^s^iti^ 
'One truth is clear, whatever is^ is right : 
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tut having afterwards difcorered, or beet 
fliewn, that the " truth" which fabfifted " i& 
** fpite of rcafoa" could not be very * ' clear," h^ 
iiibftituted 

And fpite of pride, in trrtHg rtafii^sj^tu. 

To fuch overfights will the mod vigoron^ 
mind be liable, when it is employed at once 
upon argument and poetry- 

The fecond and third Epiftles were pub* 
lifhed; and Pope was, I believe, more and 
more fufpefted of writing them; at laft, ii| 
1734, he avowed the fourth, and claimed thej 
honour of a mor^l poet. 

In the conclufion it is fufficiently acknow- 
ledged, that the doftrine of the ** Eilay on 
^* Man" was received from Bolingbroke, who 
is faid to have ridiculed Pope, among thofe who 
enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and 
advanced principles of which he did not per- 
ceive the confequence, and as blindly propa- 
gating opinions contrary to his own. That 
thofe communications had been confolidated 
into a fcheme regularly drawn, and delivered 
to Pope, from whom it returned only tranf- 
i&nncd from profc to \erfe^ has been re- 
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yoTted, but hardly can be true. The Effay 
plainly appears the fabrick of a poet : what Bo- 
lingbrdke fvppHed conld be only the firft prin* 
ciples; the carder, tUuftrtticm, and embeiliih- 
meats, muft all be P6J)e'a. 

Tbefe principles it is not my bufinefs to 

<lear froai obfctrrlty, dogmatHm, or faliehood ; 

hi th^y were not immediately examined ; phi* 

loibphy and |>oetry haiFe not often the fame 

nadert ; and the Eilay abounded in fplendid 

amplifications and fparkling fentences, whicli 

were read and admired with no gr^eat attention 

toiheir ultimate purpofc; its flowers caught 

ttctyc, which did not fee whaf the gay foliage 

concealed^ aiul for a time flovrifhed in the fun- 

^ne of univerfal approbation. So little was 

^y evil tendency difcovercd, that as innocence 

is vnfufpicious, many r^ad it for a manual of 

piety. 

Its reputation foon Invited a tranflator. It 
was firft turned into French profe, and after-* 
Wards by Refnel into verfe. Both tranflations 
feu into the hands of Croufaz, who firft, when 
he had the verfidn in profe, wrote a general 
ccnfure, and afterwards reprinted Refnei's ver- 
VoL. V, H &otv. 
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fion, »with particular remarks upon every pa 
graph. 

*Groufaz was a profeffpr of Switzerland, ei 
nent for his treatife of Logick, and his ** E 
" men de Pyrrhonifme," and, however li 
known or regarded here, was no mean antai 
nift. His mind was one^of thofe in wh 
phHofophy and piety are happily united, 
was accuftomed to argument and difquifiti 
and perhaps was grown too delirous of detc 
ing faults; but bis intentions were alw 
Tight, his opinions were folid, and his relig 
pure. 

His inceflantVigilancc for the promotion 
piety difpofed him to look with diftruft uj 
slli metaphyfical fyllems of Theology, and 
fchemes of virtue and happinefs purely ration 
and therefore it was not long before he y 
perfuaded that the pofitions of Pope, as tl 
terminated for the moftpart in natural religi< 
were intended to draw mankind away from 
velation, and to reprefent the whole courfe 
things as a neceflary concatenation of indiiTo 
ble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that in ma 
paffages a religious eye may eafily difcover < 

preflix 
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preffions not very favourable to morals, or to 
liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make 
lis appearance in the firft ranks of learning. 
He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind 
fenid and vehement, fupplied by inceflant and 
^limited enquiry, with wonderful extent and 
variety of knowledge, which yet had not op- 
prefledhis imagination, nor clouded his per- 
spicacity. To every work he brought a me- 
mory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted 
the powers of the fchoiar, tlie reafoner, and 
the wit. But his knowledge was too multifa- 
rious to be always cxa£t, and bis purfuits too 
fager to be always cautious. His abilities gave 
him an haughty confidence, which he difdained 
to conceal or . mollify ; and his impatience of 
oppofition difpofed him to treat his adverfaries 
with fuch contemptuous fuperiority as made 
his readers commonly his enemies, and excited 
Jigainft the advocate the wilhes of fome who 
fevoured tlie caufe. He feems to have adopted 
the Roman Emperor's determination, odtrint 
Jum mtmnt ; he ufed no allurements of gentle 
H z Un- 
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language, but wilhea to compel rathdr thto 

perfuade. 

His flyle is copious without feleftion, itnd 

forcible without neatnefs ; he took tlic yrofik 

that prefented themfelves : his dl£lion is coarft 

and impure, and his fentehceis are unmeafured. 

He had, in the early part of his life, plcafdl 

himfclf with the notice of inferior wits, anJ 

correfponded with the enemies of Pope. A 

Letter was produced, when he had perhapJ 

himfelf forgotten it, in which he tells Cohci- 

nen, " Dry den I obferve borrows for want of 

•* leafure, and Pope for want of genius : Mil- 

** ton out of pride, and Addifon out of modef- 

^* ty.*' And when Theobald publifhed "Shak- 

** fpeare," in oppofltion to Pope, the bell notes 

were fupplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warbur- 
ton was to change his opinion ; and Pope was 
to find a defender in him who had contributed 
fo much to the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited againft 

him every artifice of offence, and therefore it 

may be fuppofed that his union with Pope was 

ccnfured as hypocritical inconftancy ; but furc- 

fy to think differently, ^x ^^S^t^yvx vvkv^^, of 
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ppctlcal merit, may be eafily allowed. Such 
opinions are often admitted, and difmifledy 
without nice examination. Who is there that 
isis not found reafon for changing his mind 
9tK)ut queftions of greater iipportance f 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, un- 
dertook, without folicitation, to refcue Pope 
torn the talons of Croufaz, by freieing him 
from the imputation of favouring fatality, or 
ajcSing revelation ; and from month to month 
continued a vindication of the ** Effay on 
**Man," in the literary journal of that time 
called *« The Repubiick of Letters." 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the ten- 
dency of bis own work, was glad that tlie po- 
fitions, of which he perceived himfelf not to 
i^now the full meaning, could by any mode 
of interpretatipn be made to mean well. How 
ffiuch he was pleafed with his gratuitous de- 
fender, the following Letter evidently fhews : 

"SIR, April 1 1, 1739. 

**I have juft received from Mr. R. two 

" more of your Letters. It is in the greateft 

"hurry imaginable that I write this; but I 

" cannot help thanking you in paiUcvx\ax fe^ 

H 3 •^ ^o\)x 
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** your third Letter, which is fo extrom 
** clear, (hort, and full, tfiat I- tliink h 
** Croufaz ought never to have another anfw 
'•* and deferved not fo good an one. I can c 
" ly fay, you do hira too much honour, a 
** me too much right, fo odd as the cxpreiB 
*' feems ; for you have made my fyftem as cl( 
** as I ought to have done, and could not. 
** is indeed the fame fyftem as minej but 
** luftrated with a ray of your own, as they i 
** our natural body is the fame ftill when it 
•* glorified, I am fure I like it better than 
*' did before, and fo will every man elfe, 
*' know I meant juft what you explain ; but 
** did not explain my own meaning fo well 
** you. You underftand me as well as I 
•* myfelf ; but you exprefs me better than 
•* could fexprefs myfelf. Pray accept the fi 
** cereft acknowledgements. I cannot but w: 
•* thefe Letters were put together in one Boc 
•• and intend (with your leave j to procure 
** tranflation of part at leaft, or of all of th< 
*' into French ; but I fhall not proceed a fi 
'* without your confent and opinion, &c." 
By this fond and eager acceptance of an ^ 
culfatqry comment, Po?^ u^iv&fcd lUait^ wb' 



t\lcr might be the feeming of real import of the 
principles which he had received from Boling- 
broke, he had not intentionally attacked reli- 
gion ; and Bolingbrdke, if he meant to make 
him, without his own confent, an inftniment 
of mifchief, found him now engaged, with his 
eyes open, on the fide of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from- 
Pope his real opinions^ He once difcovered 
them to Mr. Hooke, who related them again 
to Pope, and was told* by him that he muft 
have miftaken the meaning of what he heard ; 
and Bolingbroke, when Pope's uneafinefs in- 
cited him to defire an explanation, declared 
that Hooke had mifunderftood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had 
drawn his pupil fromhim ; and a little before 
Pope's death they had a- difpute,. from whicb 
Aey parted with mutual averfion. 

From this time Pope lived in the clofefl: in- 
timacy with his commentator, and amply re- 
garded his kindhefs and his zeal;, for he in- 
ti^oduced him to Mr. Murray, by whofe inte- 
feft he became preacher at Lincoln's Inn, andr 
*o Mr. Allen, who gavfe him his niece andt, his 
cftate, and bjr confequence aibiftvo^\\riB^."V<\i^xv 
H 4 V' 
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he died, he left him the property of his woik&T^ 
a legacy which may be re^onably eftimated at 
four thoufand poun(£$. 

Pope^s fondneib for Ac ** EiJay on Al^n'*' 
appeared by his defire of its propagation. 
Dobfon, who had gained reputation by his- 
verfion af Prior's ** Solomon,*' was employed 
by him to tranihte it into Latin verfe, and 
was for that purpofc fomc time at Twicken- 
ham ; but he left his work, whatever was the^ 
reafon, unfinifhed; and, by Benfon's invita- 
tion^ undertook the longer t^ of ^*^Paradifc* 
** Loft." Pope then defired his friend to find 
a fcholar who Ihould turn his Effay into Latin 
profe ; but no fuch performance has ever ap- 
peared. 

Pope lived at this time amcng the Great j with- 
that reception and refpeft to which his works 
entitled him, and which he had not impaired 
by any private mifcondu£k or faftious partialis- 
ty. Though Bolingbroke was his friend, 
Walpole was not his enemy ; but treated him 
with fo much confideration as, ^t his requeft, 
to folicit and obtain from the Frenidi Minifter 
an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he confi- 
.Jered himfelf as obliged to w^^xd^ b^ this 
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fx^tron pf bis intereft, for the benefit whicb 
he had received from» his attendance in a long 
iilne/i. 

It was Mdf di^ty when the Court was at 

Richmond, Queen Caroline had declared her 

intention to vifit him* This may have been 

• only a a^elefs efFuiion, thought on^ no more : 

Ac report of fuch notice, however, was foon 

m m»iy mouths } and, if I do not forget or 

fflifapprehend Savage's account. Pope, pre- 

fending to decline what was not yet offered^ 

left his houfe for a time, not, I fuppofe, 

fcr any other reafon than left he Ihould' 

k thought to ftay at home in expeAatioa 

rf an honour which would not be con 

fcrrcd. He was therefore angry at Swift, who 

Kprefcnts him as •* refufing the vifits of a 

** Queen,*' becauie he knew that what had 

Hever been offered had never been refufed; 

Befidc the general fyftem of morality, fupw 
pofcd to be contained in the " Eflay on Man,"* 
it was his intention to write diftinil poemsi^ 
i?pon the different duties or conditions of life r- 
•ne of which is the Epiftle to. Lord Bathurit 
(^733) on the •* Ufe of Riches/' a^ piece oi> 
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vrhich he declared great labour to have B 
Beftowfd*. 

Into this poem fome hints are hiftoric 
thrown, and fome known charafters are ini 
duced", with others of which it is difficult 
fay how far they are real or fiSitious ; but 
praife of Kij^rl, the Man of Rofs, deferves j 
ticular' exanynation, who, after a long 
pompous enumeration- of his publick wc 
and private charities, is faid to have difFufec 
thofe bleffings from five hundred a ytar. W 
ders are willingly told, and willingly he; 
The truth is, that Kyrl was a man of knc 
integrity, and aftive benevolence, by wl 
folicitation the wealthy were perfuaded to 
contributions to his charitable fchemes; 
influence he obtained by an example of 1 
rality exerted to the utmoft extent of his po^ 
and was thus enabled to give more than he ! 
This account Mr. Viiftor received from 
mihifter of the place ; and I have preferVet 
that the praife of a good man, being r 
more credible, may be more folid. Narrat 
of romantick and imprafticable virtue wil 
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md with wonder, but that which is unattain- 
able is recommended in vain ; that good may 
be endeavoured, it muft be lhewn**to be pof- 

fible. 

This is the only piece in which the author 
has given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing 
the ceremony of burning the po^e, and by 
mentioning with fome indignation the infcrip- 
tion on the Monument. 

When this poem was firft publifhed, the 
dialogue, having no letters of direftion, was 
perplexed and obfcure. Pope feems to have 
written with no very diftinft idea ; for he calls 
that an ** Epiftle to Bathurft," in which Ba- 
Aurft is introduced as fpeaking. 

He afterwards (1734) infcribed' to Lord 
Gobhana his ** Charafters of Men," written 
withclofe attention to the operations of the 
mind and modifications of life. . In tliis poem 
te has endeavoured to cftablifh and exemplify 
bis favourite theory of the Ruling Pojfion^ by 
which he means an original direftion of defire 
to fome particular objeft, an innate affeftion 
which gives all aftion a determinate and inva- 
nable tendency, and operates upon the whole 
O'^^cm of life, cither openly, or mott fec\e\>^ 
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by the intervention of fome accidental or fub- 
ordinate propenfion. 

Ofanyptffion, thus innate and irrefiftible, 
the cxiftence may reafonably be doubted. Hu- 
man charafters are by no me^ns conftant ; men 
change by change of place, of fortune, of ac« 
quaintance ; he who is at one time a lover of 
pleafure, is at another a lover of money. Thofe 
indeed who attain any excellence commonly 
fpend life in one purfuit ; for excellence is not 
often gained upon eafier terms. But to the 
particular fpecies of excellence men are direft- 
cd, not by an afcendant planet or predominat- 
ing humour, but by the firft book which they 
read, fome early converfation which they heard, 
or fome accident which excited ardour and 
emulation. 

It muft be at leaft illowed that this ruing 
PaJJion^ antecedent to reafon and obfervation, 
muft have an objeft independent on human 
contrivance ; for there can be no natural defire 
of artificial good. No man therefore can be 
born, in the flrift acceptation, a lover of mo- 
ney ; for he may be born where money does 
not exift : nor can he be born, in a moral fenfe, 
a lover of his country •, for foda'^, ^^lucally 
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tt^lated, is a ftate cofttradiltingaiihed from a 
ibie of nature ; and any attention to that coa* 
lition of interefts which ihltkes th^ happineft of 
a country is poffible ofily to thofc whom en- 
qtiiry aild reHeJEtion haVe ^nibled to compre- 
hend it. 

This doftrine is in itftlf pernicious is well 
as falfc : its tendency is to produce the belief of 
a kind of moral predeftination, or over-ruling 
principle which cannot be rcfifted ; he that ad- 
mits it is prepaid to comply with every defire 
that caprice or opportunity fhall excite, and to 
flatter himfelf diat he fubmits only to the law- 
ful doniinion of Nature, in obeying the refift- 
kfs authority of his ruling PaJJion. 

Pope has formed his theory with fo little flcill, 
that, in the examples by which he illuftrates 
and confirms it, he has confounded paflions, 
appetites, and habits. 

To the ** Charaders of Men'* he added 
foon after, in an Epiftle fuppofed to have been 
addfeded to Martha Blount, but which the laft 
edition has taken from her, the *' Charafters 
** of Women." This poem, which was la- 
boured with great diligence, and in the author's 
opinion mtb grcit AcccfSf Was negltRt4^t\ti 
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firft publication, as the commentator fuppole^ 
becaufe the publick was infonned, by an ad* 
vertifementy that it contained fu CbaraSler dravm 
fromihe Life,\ an ai&rtion which Pope proba? 
bly did not expeft or wifli to have been be- 
lieved, and which he foon gave his readers fuf- 
ficient-reafon to diftruft, by telling them in a 
note that the work was imperfeft, becaufe part 
of his fubjcft was Vice too high to be yet ex? 
pofed. * ,/ 

The time however foon came, in which % 
was fafe to difplay the Dutchefs of Marlbo- 
rough under the name of Aioffa \ and her cha- 
rafter was iaferted with no great lionour to the 
writer's gfatitude. 

He publifhed from time to time (between 
1730 and 174a) Imitations of different poems 
of Horace, generally with his name, and once 
as was fufpefted without it. What he was 
upon moral principles afhamed to own, he 
ought to have fupprefled. Of "thefe pieces it 
is ufelefs to fettle the dates, as they had fcldom 
much relation to the times, and perhaps had 
been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the an- 
cicms nre familiarifed, by adapting their fenti- 
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tncntS'to modern topicks, by making Horace 
fayof Shakfpcarewhat he originally faid of En« 
nius, and accommodating his fatires on Pan- 
tolabus and Nomentanus to the flatterers and 
prodigals of our own time, Was firft pradifed 
in the reign of Charles the Second by Oldham 
and Rochefter, at leaft I remember no inftances 
more ancient. It is a kind of middle compofi- 
tion .between tranflation and original defign, 
; which pleafes when the thoughts are unex- 
pe&edly applicable, and the parallels lucky. It 
fccms to have been Pope's favourite amufe-. 
mcnt; for he has carried it farther than any 
former 'poet. 

He publilhed likewife a revival, in fmoother 
numbers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was 
recommended to him by the Duke of Shrewf- 
bury and the Earl of Oxford. They made no 
great impreffion on the publick. Pope feems 
to have known their imbecillity, and thereto ce 
fupprefled them while he was yet contending 
to rife in reputation, but ventured them when 
he thought their deficiencies more likely to be 
imputed to Donne than to himfelf. 

The Epiftie to Dr. Arbuthnot, which feems 
ito be derived in its. firft defign frQia Boileau's 
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Addrcfs a fin Efpfii^ was ptiWiflicd in Jantnaf 
1735, about a month before thfc deiith of him 
to i^hdm it is infcribed. It i% to be r^ettedt 
that eithet honoul: or pMlbre ftiotild have bdsn 
liiiitedby Arbuthttoti a tositl eftititabie for his 
}^rning, amiaUe lot hi^ lift, ahd vetiehlbie 
for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a mah of gteat cottiprchen- 
fion, Ikilfill in hit pirofel&OfI, teffed in the 
fciehcesf acqu^itifed With Ittcient literattrte 
;ind abid to animate his it)&fs of knowle%e 1^ 
a bright and aSiVe iinagination ; a fchokr with 
greit brilliance of wit; a wit, who, in th^ 
crowd of life, retained and difcovered a nobU 
iirdour oF religious 2?eal. 

In this poem Pope feeilis to reckon with thft 
publick. He vindicates hiitifelf from cenfures ; 
and with dignity, rather than arrogance, en-i 
forces his own claims to kindnefs and t%fpe6t. 

Into this pOem are interwoven ieveral para« 
graphs which had been before printed as a frag* 
tnent, and among them the latirical lines upon 
Addifon, of which the laft couplfet has been 
twice correfted. It was at firft, 

Who would not fmile if fuch a man there be ? 

Who YfoAA aot laugh if Mds^Qti'Vicix he ? 
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Then,- 

Who would not grieve if fuch a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addifon were he ? 

Atlaftitis, 

Who but muft laugh if fuch a man tliere he ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

He was at this time at open war with Lord 
Hcrvey, who had diftinguiflied himfelf as a 
ftcady adherent to the Miniftry; and being of- 
fended with a contemptuous anfwer to one of 
his pamphlets *, had fummoned Pulteney to a 
duel. Whether he or Pope made the fitft at- 
tack, perhaps cannot now be eafily known : he 
had written an inveftive againft Pope, whom 
he calls " Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth 
** obfcure ;" and hints that his fatlier was a 
hattir^ To this Pope wrote a reply in verfc 
and profe : the verfes are in this poem ; and 
the profe, though it was never fent, is printed 
among his Letters, but to a cool reader of the 
Fcfent time exhibits nothing but tedious ma- 
lignity. 

* Intituled « Sedition and Defamation difplayed," 8vo 1733. E. 

Vol. V. I ^v^ 
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His laft Satires, of the general kind, %em 
two Dialogues, napied, from the year ia which 
they were publifhed, " Seventeen Hundred and 
** Thirty-eight." In thefe poems many are 
praifcd and many are reproached. Pope was 
then entangled in the oppofition ; a folio wer-cf 
the Prince of Wales, who dined at his houfc, 
and the friend of many who obftrufted and 
cenfured the conduft of the Minifters. His 
political partiality was too plainly ifheWn: he 
forgot the prudence with which he paflcd, in 
his earlier years, uninjured and unoffending, 
through much more violent conflifts of fac- 
tion. 

In the firft Dialogue, having an opportunity 
of praifing Allen of Bath, he afked his leave 
to mention him as a man not illuftrious by any 
merit of his anceftors, and called him in his 
verfes " low-born Allen.'* Men are fddom 
jTatisfied with praife introduced or followed by 
any mention of defeft. Allen feems not to 
have taken any pleafure in his epithet, which 
was afterwards fofteried into " humble Allen.'* 
In the fecond Dialogue he took fome liberty 
with one of the Foxes, among others; which 
Fox, in a reply to L^XXkloxv, XQ^t^aoijportu- 
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nity of repaying, by-reproachinghira with the 
friendfliip of a lampooner, who fcattercd his 
ink without fear or Recency, and againft whom 
he hoped the refentment of the Lcgifl^turc 
would quickly be difchargcd. 

About this time ^aul Whitehead, a fraall 
poet, was fummoned before the Lords for a 
poem called " Manners," together with Dod- 
lley his publifher^ ' Whitehead, who .hung 
loofe upon fociety, fculked and cfcaped; but 
Dodfley's fhop and family made his appearance 
neceflary. He was, hm^ver, foon difmifled; 
and the whole procefs was probably intended 
ntber to intimidate Pope, than to punifli 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the 
pitriot with the pQet, nor drew his pen upon 
ftatefmen. That lie defifted from his attempts 
of reformation is imputed, by his commenta- 
tor, to his defpair of prevaihng over the cor- 
ruption of the time. He was not likely to 
have been ever of opinion, that thp dread of 
his fatirc would countervail tlie love of power 
W.of money ; iie pleafed himfelf with being 
imppjrtant ^dA formidable, and gratified fome^ 
limes his pride,. and fometimes his id^aXxcv&YsJc\ 
I z \\\\ 
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till at laft he began to thiilk he ihould he 
fafe if he were lefs bufy. 

The ** Memoirs of Scriblerus," pul 
about this time, extend only to the firft 
of a workprojefted in concert by Pope, 
and Arbutlmot, who iffed to meet in the 
of Queen Anne, and denominated their 
the ** Scriblerus Club." Their purpol 
to cenfure the abtffes of learning by a fifl 
Life of an infatuated Scholar. They we: 
fperfed ; the defign was never completed 
Warburton laments its mifcarriage, as an 
very difaftrous to polite letters* 

Tf the whole may be eftimated by this 
men, which feems to be the produftion c 
buthnot, with a few touches perhaps by 
the want of more will not be much lame 
for the follies which the writer ridicules '< 
little praftifed, that they are not known 
can the fatire be underftood but by the lea 
he raifes phantoms of abfardity, and then < 
them away. He cures difeafes that were 
felt. • 

For this reafon this joint produftion of 
^reat writers has never obtained any i 
from mankind ; it li^^s betuVvtxk x^-^^^ qx 
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Tead has been forgotten, as no man could be 
wifer, better, or merrier, by remembering it. 

JTht defign cannot boaft of much originality ; 
for befides its general refemblance to Don 
Quixote, there will be found in it particular 
imitations of the Hillory of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried fo much of it into Ireland as 
foppUed him witb hints for his Travels ; and 
with thofe the world might have been con- 
tented, though the reft had been fupprefled. 

Pope had fought for images and fentiments 
in a region not known to have been explored 
by many other of the Englifh writers ; he had 
confulted the modern writers of Latin poetry, 
aclafs of authors whom Boileau endeavoured 
to bring into contempt, and who are too. ge^ 
nerally neglefted. Pope, however, was not 
ifhamed of their acq^uaiiuance, nor ungrateful 
5)rthe advaiitages which he might have derived 
Wit. A fniall fekftion from the Itah'ans, 
*ho wrote in Latin, had been publiflied at Lon- 
'on, about the latter end of the laft century, 
7 a man* who concealed his name^but whom 

♦ Since difcovered to have been AttCibary,. aftcrwariU 
'ifliop of RocJjc/ler. E, 

I 3 \i\^ 
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his Preface Ihews to have been well qtialifiei 
for Kis undertaking. This coHeftion Pope 
amplified by more than half, and (1740) pub- 
lifhed it in two volumes, but injurioufly 
omitted his predeceflbr*s pr6facc. To thele 
books, which had nothing but the mere text, 
ho regard was paid, the authors were ftill neg- 
icfled, and the editor was neither praifed nor 
cenfured. 

He did not fink into idlenefs ; he had planned 
a work, which he confidered as fubfequcnt to 
iiis " Eflay on Man,"^ of which he lias given 
this account to Dr. Swift. 

^^ March 25, 1736. 

•* If ever I write any more Epiftles in verfc, 
** one of them ftiall be addrefled to you. I have 
•* long concerted it, and begun it ; but I would 
** make what bears your name as finifhed as my 
•* laft work ought to be, that is to fay, more 
** finilhed than any of the reft. The fubjeft 
** is large, and will divide iiito four Epiftles, 
^' which naturally follow the ' Eflay on Man ;* 
** viz. I. Of the Extent arid Limits of Human 
*' Reafon and Science. 2. A View of the ufe- 
*' ful and therefore attainable, and of the un* 
*^ ufefal and therefore uuatum^JoV^^ k\x%, "^.OC 
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*^ ihe Natvme, Ends, ApBlication, and Ufe of 
** different Capacities. 4. Of tl^p Ufe of Learn- 
" iag, of die Science of the World, and of 
** Wit. It will conclude with a fa!ire againft 
^' the Mifapplication of all tliefe, exemplified 
** by Piftures, Charafters, aad Examples." 

This work in its full e]j:tent, being now af- 
flided with an afthma, and finding the powers 
of life gradually declining, he had no longer 
courage to undertake ; but, from the materials 
which he liad provided, he added, at Warbur- 
ton's re^ueft, anotlier book to the " Dunciad^'* 
of which the defign is to ridicule fuch ftudies 
as are either hopelefs or ufelefs^ as either pur- 
fue what is unattainable, or what, if it be at- 
tained, is of no ufe. 

When this book was printed (1742) the lau- 
rel had been for fome time upon the head of 
Cibber ; a man whom it cannot be fuppofed 
that Pope could regard witli much kindtiefs or 
cfteeip, though in one of the imitations of 
Horace he has liberally enough praifed the 
** Carplefs Hulband." In the ** Dunciad," 
Aippng other worthlefs fcribblers, he had men- 
tiQi>ed Cibber; who, in his ** Apology," com- 
plains <>/ rf^ great poet's uak\u4xvtfe^> xMi\?. 
1 4 • \\\yc«v»^t 
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injurious, " becaufe,*' fays he, " I never have 
«* offended him/' 

It might have been expefted that Pope fhould 
have been, in fome degree, mollified by this 
fubmiffive geritlenefs, but no fuch confequence 
appeared. Though he condefcended to com- 
mend Gibber once, he mentioned him after- 
wards contemptuoufly in one of his fatirc^t 
and again in his epiftle to Arbuthnot ; and in 
the fourth book of the ** Dunciad" attacked 
him with acrinK>ny, to which the provocation 
is not eafily difcoverable. Perhaps he imagined 
that, in ridiculing the Laureat, he fatirifed 
thofe by whom the laurel had been given, and 
gratified that ambitious petulance with whick 
he afFefted to infult the great. 

Tlie fe verity of this fatire left Gibber no lon- 
ger any patience. He had confidence enough 
in his own powers to believe that he could dif- 
turb the quiet of his adverfary, and doubtlefs 
did not want inftigators, who, without any 
care about the viftory, defired to araufe tbem- 
felves by looking on the conteft. He therefore 
gave the town a pamphlet, in which he declares 
his refolution from that time never to bea;: an- 
other blow without rclMtiVm^ *\t, ?tTvd Xa ure oqt 
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ackcrfary by perfcvcrence, if he can no 
guer him by ftrcngth. 

'he inceflant and unappeafablc malignity of 
e he impute? to a very diftant caufe. After 
** Three Hours after Marriage*' had been 
en off the ftage, by the offence which the 
nmy and crocodile gave the audience, 
le the exploded fcene was yet frefli in me- 
y, it happened that Gibber played Bayes in 
Rehearftl ; and, as it had been ufual to en- 
t the part by the mention of any recent 
trical tranfaftions, he faid, that he once 
ight ta have introduced his. lovers difguifed 
Mummy and a Crocodile. " This," fays 
" was received with loud claps, which in- 
cated contempt of the play." Pope, who 
behind the fcenes, meeting him as he left 
ftage, attacked him, as he fays, with all 
virulence of a " Wit out of his fenfes ;" 
^hich he replied, ** that he would take no 
ther notice of what was faid by fo particu- 
r a man than to declare, that, as often as 
e played that part, he would repeat the fame 
revocation." 

le fhews his opinion to be, that Pope was 
of the authors of the play which l\c fo zea- 
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hmUy defendefi ; and adds aii idleftpry of Fpp^^i 
behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little pow- 
cf of thought pr language, and, if fuffered 
tio remain without notice, would have beem 
very foon forgotten. Pope had now bcca 
tnpugh acquainted witli hun>an life to know, 
if his paiGon had not been too powerful for his 
uuderftanding, that, from a contention like 
his with Gibber, the world feeks nothing bijt 
4iverfion, which is given at the expence of the 
higher charafter. When Gibber lampooned 
Pppe, curiofity was excited ; what Pope would 
fay of Gibber npbody enquired, but in hope 
that Pope's afperitj( might betray his pain aud 
leflen his dignity. 

Hefhould therefore have fufFered tlie pam- 
phlet to flutter and die, witliout confefBng that 
itftung him. The dilhonour of being fliewn as 
Gibber's antagonift could never be compenfated 
by the viftory. Gibber had nothing to lofc ; 
when Pope had exhaufted all his malignity upoa 
him, he would rife in the efteem both of hi^ 
friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
Jiave made him defpicabki the blow which did 

nut 



twt appear to be fcit would have been ftruck 
in vain. 

But Pope^s irafcibilitj prevailed, and he re- 
folvcd to tell the whole Englifh world that he 
was at war witli Cibbcr ; and to Ihew that he 
thought him no common adverfary, he prepared 
ho common vengeance ; ' he pirbiifhed a new 
edition of the ** Dtinciad/* in which he de- 
graded Theobald from his painful pre-emi- 
nence, and -enthroned Gibber in his Head. 
Unhappily the two heroes Were of oppofite 
tharafters, and Pope was nn grilling to lofe 
^hat he had already written ; he has therefore 
depraved his poem by giving to Gibber the old 
books, the cold pedantry,* and floggifh perti- 
nacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enoBgh of his own In- 
tcreft, to make another change, and introduced 
Ofborne contending for the prize among the 
bookfcUers. Ofborne was a man entirely defti- 
tute of Ihame, witlwut' fenfe of any difgrace 
but that of poverty. He told mc, when he was 
doing that which raifed Pope's refcntment, that 
he ftiould be put into the *' Ditnciad j" but he 
had the fete of ** Cafl&ndra ;*' I gave rK> credit 
to bis predJiRion, till in time 1 taivi vx. 'wxoxa- 
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pliflicd. The fhafts of (ktire were direftcJ 
equally in vain againft Gibber and Ofbomc; 
being repelled by the impenetrable impudence 
of one, and deadened by the impaflive dulneft 
of the other. Pope confefled his own pain by 
his anger y but he gave no pain to thofe who 
had provoked him. He was able to hurt noAC 
but himfelf ; by transferring the feme ridicul^ 
from one to another, he deftroyed its^ efficacy;, 
for, by fhewing that what he liad faid of one 
he was ready to fay of another, he reduced 
himfelf to the infignificauce of his own mag* 
pye, who from his cage calls cuckold at a ven.- 
lure. 

Gibber, according to his engagement^ repaid 
the " Dunciad" with another pamphlet, which. 
Pope faid, " would be as good as a dofe of 
liartlhorn to him ;" but his tongue and his 
heart were at variance. 1 have heard Mr. Kw 
chardfon relate, that he attended his father the 
painter on a vifit, when one of Gibber's 
pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, who 
faid, *' Thefe things are my diverfioru" They 
fat by him while he perufed it, and law Jiis fea- 
tures writhen with anguifli ;. and young Ri- 
chardfon faid to his father, when they returned, 
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that ic hoped to be prcferved from fuch diver* 
fion as had been that day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his difeaies more 
oppreffive, and his'vital powers gradually dc- 
olining, he no longer ftrained his faculties, 
with any original compofitiony nor propofed 
any other employment for his remaining life 
than the revifal and coireftion of his former 
works; in which he received advice and affift- 
ance from Warburton, whom he appears to 
have trufted and honoured in the higheft 
degree. 

He laid afide his Epick Poem, perliaps with- 
out much lofs to mankind ; for his hero was 
Brutus the Trojan, who, according to a ridi- 
culous iiftion, eftablifhed a colony in Britain. 
The fubjeft therefore was of the fabulous age ; 
the aftors were a race upon whom imagina- 
tion has been exhaufted, and attention wearied^, 
and to whom the mind will not eafily be re- 
called, when it is invited in blank verfb, which 
Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and 
I think without due confideratipn of the nature 
of our language. The Iketch is, at leaft in 
part, preferved by RufFhead ; by which it ap- 
pears, that Pope was thoughtlefs enough to 
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model the names of his heroes wkb tcneiimf 
txons not confiftent "with the tiine or country i^. 
i(4)ich faephces theoi. 

-He lingered dirough the next year ; but-pcr- 
cwred hii«fclf,-fts he ^xpppflc^it, •* going down 
** the hiU." He* had for at leaft five years been 
affiled with an arfthma, and other diibrders^ 
wtech his phyficians were unakle to relieft, 
Tcrwards the end of his life he confulted Dr, 
Thomfon, a man, who had, by large- promiiesi 
and irce -cenfrrrcsof tlie common practice of 
phyfick, forced himfelf up into fudden repiita** 
tion. Thomfon declared his diftemper to be 
a dropfy, and cvactated part of the. water by 
tinrfture of jalap; bat confeflid that his belly 
did not fuhfide. Thomfon had many ene- 
mies, and Pope 'was perfuaded to difmifs him. 

'While he was yet capable of amufement and 
convcrfation, as he tns one day fitting in the 
^ir with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord March- 
mont, he faw his favourite Martha Blouot 4it 
the bottom t)f the terrace, and a|ked Lord-Bo* 
Kngbrokc'to go -^nd hand her up. 'BoHmg" 
broke, Tiotliktng his -errand, cr6fledbi« legs^ind 
fat itiU *btit Lai*d Marchmont, who was y punger 

and 
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:ind )d& Hcaitstious, waited on die Lutfy ; who, 
when he came to her, aiked, " What, is ht not 
'*dcad yet ?" She is faid to hbve hegleftcd htm, 
with fhamefiil unkindnefs, in the lat«er time of 
his decay ; yet, of the little which he had to 
teiyc, Ihe had a very great part Their ac- 
quaintance began early ; the life of each was 
piftured on the other's mind ; their converfa* 
tion therefore was endearing, for when they 
met, there was an immediate coalition of con- 
genial notions. Perhaps he confidcred her im- 
willingncfs to approach the chamber of ficknefe 
as female weaknefs, or human ftailty ; perhaps 
he was confcious to himlelf of peevifhnefs ^nd 
impatience, or, though be was offended by her 
inattention, might yet confider her merit as 
overbalancing her fault; and, if he had fuffered 
his heart to be alienated from her, he co^ld 
have found nothing that might fill her place ; 
he could have only Ihrunk within himfelf| 
it was too late to ttansfer his confidence or 
fbndnefs. 

In May 1744 bis death was approaching* ; 
(m the fixth, he was all day delirious, which 

♦ Spence. 
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he mentioned four days afterwards as a fufi- 
cient humiliation of the vanity of man ; he 
afterwards complained of feeing things as 
through a curtain, and in falfe colours , and 
one day, in the prefence of Dodfley, alked 
what arm it was that came out from the walU 
He faid that his greateil inconvenience, was in- 
ability to think. 

Bolingbroke fometimes wept over him in 
this ftate of helplefs decay ; and being told by 
Spence, that Pope, at the intermiflion of his 
delirioufnefs, was always faying fomething kind 
either of his prefent or abfent friends, and 
that his humanity feemed to have furvived liis 
underllanding, anfwered, *' It lias fb." And 
added, " I never in my life knew a man that 
** had fo tender a heart for his particular friends, 
** or more general friendlhip for mankind." 
At another time he faid, " I have known Pope 
thefe thirty years, and value myfelf more in 
*' his friendlhip than" — his grief then fup- 
prcffed his voice. 

Pope exprefled undoubting confidence of a 
future ftate. Being alked by his friend Mr. 
Hooke, a papift, whether he would not die 
like his father and mother, and whether a 
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pneft {houkl not be calledi he anfwered, ** I 
** do not think it cflential, but it will be very 
** rigbt^ and I thank you for putting me in 
"mind of it," 

In the momins« after the pricft had given 
him the laft facranaents, he faid, ** There is 
"nothing that is meritorious but virtue and 
*' friendfhip, and indeed friendfhip itfelf is only 
" a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the tliirticth day 
of May, 1744, fo placidly, that tlic attendants 
did not difcern the exaS: time of his expiration* 
He was baried at Twickenham, near his father 
and motlier, where a monument has been 
eiefted to him by his G(mimentator the Bifhop 
ofGlouceftcr, 

He left the care of his papers to his execu- 
tors, &ft to Lord Boliilgbroke, and if he 
Ihonld net be living to the Earl of Marchmont, 
undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of the 
tmft, and eager to extend his fame. But let 
no man dream of influence beyond his life. 
After a decent time, Dodilcy the bookfcller 
went to folicit preference as the publifher, and 
was told that the parcel had not been yet in- 
fpefted; txiA wliatever was the i^foiv, \\v^ 

Vol. V. K v^o\\4l 
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world has been difappointcd of what was *^ fc» 
•* fervcd for the next age.'* 

He loft, indeed, the favour of Bolihgbroke. 
by a kind of pofthumous offence. The political 
pamphlet called " The Patriot King" had been 
put into his hands that he might procure the 
impreffion of a very few copies, to be diftri- 
butcd according to the author's direSion among 
his friends, and Pope affured him that no more 
had been -printed than were allowed ; but, foon 
after his death, the printer brought and refigned 
a complete edition of fifteen hundred copies, 
which Pope had ordered him to print, and to 
retain in fecret* He kept, as was obferved, 
his engagement to Pope better than Pope had 
kept it to his friend ; and nothing was known 
of the tranfaftion, till, upon the death of his 
employer, he thought himfelf obliged to deli- 
ver the books to the right owner, who, with 
great indignation, made a fire in his yard, 
and delivered the whole impreffion to the 
flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was 

not naturally diftated by refentment of violated 

faith; refentment more acrimonious, as the 

yfoJator had been moie \oNtd or mc^e truftcd. 
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But here the suiger might have flopped ; tlie 
injur? was private, and there was little danger 
from the eitampie. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet fatisfied ; 
Us thirft of vengeance excited him to blaft the 
memory of the man over whom he had wept in 
his laft llruggles ; and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the 
publick, with all its aggravations. Warburton, 
whofc heart was warm witli his legacy, and 
lender by the recent feparation, thought it pro- 
per for him to interpofe ; and undertook, not 
indeed to vindicate the a&ion, for breach of 
truil has always fomething criminal, but to ex- 
tenuate it by an apology. Having advanced 
what cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is 
made more or lefs excufable by the motives 
that produce it, he enquires what evil purpofc 
Could have induced Pope to break his promife. 
He could not delight his vanity by ufurping the 
work, which, though not fold in Ihops, had 
been fliewn to a number more than fufficient 
to preferve the author's claim ; he could not 
gratify his avarice, for he could not fell his 
plunder till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even 
dien, if the cop/ was left to another , his fvaud 



i 
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would be defeated, and, if left to himfel&. 
would, be ufelef». 

Warburtoii therefore fuppofes, with great 
appearance of reafon, that the irregularity of 
his conduft proceeded wholly from his Zscal for 
Bolingbroke, who might perhaps hare deftroyed 
the pam[Alet, which Pope thought it his duty 
to preferve, even without its author's appro- 
bation. To this apology an anfwer was writ- 
ten in ** A Letter to tlie moft impudent man 
*' living." 

He brought fome reproach upon his own 
memory by the petulant and contemptuous 
mention made in his will of Mr. Allen, and 
an afFefted repay aient of his benefaftions. Mrs. 
Blount, as the known friend and favourite of 
Pope, had been invited to the houfc of Allen, 
where fhe comported herfelf with fuch indecent 
arrogance, that fhe parted from Mrs. Allen in 
a ftate of irreconcileable diilike, and the door 
was for ever bafred againft her. This exclufion 
Ihe refented with fo much bitternefs as to refufc 
any legacy from Pope, unlefs he left the world 
with a difavowal of obligation to Allen. Hav- 
ing been long under her dominion, now tot- 
tering in the decUue of life, and unable to refill 
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the violence of her temper, or perhaps, with the 
prejudice of a lover, perfuaded that fhe had 
fuffered improper treatment, he complied with 
her demand, and polluted his will with female 
refentment. Allen accepted the legacy, which 
he gave to the Hofpital at Bath, obferving that 
Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that, 
if to 150 1. he had put a cyplier more, be had 
come nearer to the truth *. 

THE 

^ This account of the difference between Pope and Mr. 
illen is not fo circuniflantial as it was in Johnibn's power to 
I^ve made it. The patticulars communicated to him concern* 
ing it he was too indolent to commit to writing : tbebuTmelis o£ 
this note is to fupply his omiflions. 

Upon an invitationr in which Mrs. Blount was included, Mr. 

Fope made a vifit to Mr. Allen at Prior-parki and having occa- 

fiaito go to Briftol for a few dajs>left Mrs. Blount behind him. 

k his abfence Mrs. Blount, who was of thr Romi/h perfua- 

ion, figni6ed an inclttiation to go to the Popifh chapel at Bath, 

lod deiired of Mr. Allen t^ ufe of his chariot for the purpbfe ; 

but he being at that time mayor of the city, fuggefted the im- 

propriciy o( having hk carnage feenatthe dooi- of a place of 

wwlhip, to which as a raagiilrate he was at leaft reilraiiied 

60m giving a £in€lion> and might be required to-fupprefs, and , 

therefore defired to be excufed, Mrs. Bloiint refented this re- 

fitfal) and told Pope of it at his return, and fo infe<5led hitp 

with her rage that they both left the houfe abruptly. 

AAiiiilance of the like negligence may be noted In his re!*- 
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THE perfon of Pope is well-known not to 
have been formed by the niceik model. Ifc 
has, in his account of the " Little Club," 
compared himfelf to a fpider, and by another 
is defcribed as portuberant behind and before. 
He is faid to have been beautiful in his in- 
fancy ; but he was of a conflitution originally 
feeble and weak; and as bodies of a ^tender 
frame arc ealily diftorted, his deformity, was 
probably in part the efFeft of his application. 
His llature was fo low, that, to brii^ him to 
a level with common tables, it was neceffary 
to raife his feat* But his face was not dlfpleaf- 
ing, and his eyes were, animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental drftor- 
tion, his vital funftions were fo much dif- 
ordered, that his life was a *' long difeafe." 
His moft frequent aflaiknt was the headach, 
which he ufed to relieve by inhaling tho 

fion of Pope's love of panting, which ctiffers much from the in- 
formation I gave him on that head. A piAure of Bettertoo, 
certainly copied from Knelier by Pope, Lord Mansfield once 
fhewe4 me at Kenvvood-houfe, adding, that it was the only one 
he ever finifhed, for that the weaknefs of his eyes was an ob- 
ilru^ion to his ufe of the pencil. H. 
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fteam of coffee, which he very frequently re- 
quired. 

Moft of what can be told concerning his 
petty peculiarities was ' communicated by a fe- 
male domeftick of the Earl of Oxford, who 
knew him perhaps after the middle of life. 
He was then fo weak as to ftand in perpetual 
need of female attendance ; extremely fenfible 
of cold, fo that he wore a kind of fur doublet, 
under a fhirt of a very coarfe warm linen with 
fine fleeves. When he rofc, he was invefted 
in boddice made of ftifF canvafs, being fcarcc 
able to hold himfelf ereft till they were laced, 
and he then put on a flannel waiftcoat. One 
fide was contracted. His legs were fo flender, 
that he enlarged their bulk with three pair of 
ftockings, which were drawn on and off by the 
maid ; for he was not able to drefs or undrefs 
himfelf, and neither went to bed nor rofe with- 
' out help. His weaknefs made it very difficult 
for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen ainioft all away ; and he 
ufed to dine fometimes with Lord Oxford, 
privately, in a velvet cap. His drefs of ce- 
remony was black with a tye-wig, and a little 
fword. 

K 4 ^\^^ 
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of their lives. Hannibal, fays Juvenal, did 
not perifh by a javelin or a fword ^ the flaugh- 
ters of Cannae were revenged by a ring. The 
death of Pope was imputed by fome of his 
friends to a iilver faucepan, in which it was his 
delight to heat potted lampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; 
but that his fenfuality fhortened his life will 
not be haftily concluded, when it is remem- 
. bered that a conformation fo irregular lafted fix 
and fifty years, notwithftanding fuch pertina- 
cious diligence of ftudy and meditation. 

In all his intercourfe with mankind, he had 
great delight in artifice, and endeavoured to at- 
tain all his purpofes by indireft and unfufpefted 
methods. ** He hardly drank tea without a 
*' ftratagem." If, at the houfe of his friends, 
he wanted any accommodation, he was not 
willing to alk for it in plain terms, but would 
mention it remotely as fomething convenient ; 
though, when it was procured, he foon made 
it appear for whofe fake it had been recom- 
mended. Thus he teized Lord Orrery till he 
obtained a fcreen. He praftifed his arts on 
fuch fmall occafions, that Lady Bolingbroke 
vfed to fay, in a Yrewcti 5\\\?>&^ iVv^t ** he 
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*' played the politician about cabbages and tur- 
**nip?." His nnjuftifiable impreflion of the 
" Patriot King," as it can be imputed to no 
particDlar motive, muft have proceeded from 
his general habit of fccrecy and cunning ; he 
caught an opportunity of a fly trick, and pieafed 
himfelf with the thought of outwitting Boling- 
broke. 

• In familiar or convivial con verfation, it docs 
not appear that he excelled. He maybe faid 
to have refembled Dryden, as being not one 
that was diftinguilhed by vivacity in company. 

It is remarkable that, fo near his time, fo 
much fliould be known of wliat he has writ- 
ten, and fo little of what he has faid : traditio- 
nal memory retains no fallies of raillery, nor 
fcntences of obfervation; nothing either pointed 
or folid, either wife or merry. One apophthegm 
only ftands upon record. VVhen an objcftion 
raifed againft his infcription for Shakfpeare was 
defended by the authority of ** Patrick, *' he 
replied — ** horrefco referens — that " he would 
"allow the publiflier of a Diftionary to know 
** the meaning of a fingle word, but not of 
** two words put together." 

He 
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He was fretful, ^nd ^afily di^feafed* anl 
«^JloWcd Jiimfelf to be capricionfly ifeientfo)* 
He weuld fometirnes leave Lofd Oxford filently, 
410 one could tell wby> and was to be courtei 
back by more letters and meflS^s than the 
footmen were willing to carry. The table wa* 
indeed infefted by Lady Mary Wortlcy, who 
was the friend of Lady Oxford, and whoy 
knowing his peevifhnefs, could by no intreaties 
be reftrained from contradifting him, till their 
difputes were Iharpened to fuch afperity, that 
one or the other-quitted the houfe. 

He fometirnes condefcended to be jocular 
with fervants or inferiors ; but by no merri* 
mentj -either of others or his own, was he ever 
fecn excited to laughter. 

Of his domeftick charafter, fMgality was a 
part eminently remarkable. Having deter* 
mined not to be dependent, he determined not 
to be in want, and therefore wifely and mag* 
wanimoufly rejefled all temptations to expencc 
unfuitable to his fortune. 1 his general care 
muft be univerfally approved; but it fometirnes 
appeared in petty artifices of parfimony, fuch 
as the praftice of writing his compofitions on 
tiifi back of letters, as m^^ be feca in the re- 
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maining copy of the •* Iliad," by which per- 
hs^ in fire yesrs five fhillings were faved ; or 
in a niggardly reception of his friends, and 
fcantinefs of entxirtaiiunent, as,, when he had 
two gtiefls in bis hoafe, be would fet at fup* 
^ per a fihgle pint upon the table; and, having, 
himfelf taken two fmall glafles, would retire 
and &y, ♦* Gerttfemeri, I kave you to your 
** wincrf Yet he tells his friends, that ** he 
**has a' heart for all, a houfe for all^ and, 
" whatever they may think, a fortune for all," 
He fometimes, however, made a fplendid 
dinner, and is faid to have wanted no part of 
the (kill or elegance which fuch performances: 
itquiro. That this magnificence fhould be 
often difplayed, that obflinate prudence witli 
which he conducted his affairs would not per- 
mit; for his revenue, certain and cafual, a-* 
mounted only to about eight hundred pounds 
a year, of which however he declares himf6l£ 
able to aflign one hundred to charity *• 

* Part of it arofe from an annuity of two hundred pounds j| 
Jf», wluch he had pnrchafed either of the laft Duke of Buck* 
inghamihirer of the Dnehefs fais^ raollieF, add which \trtt 
tharged on.foiae eftate of tt«c family^ The deed by whichit 
wasgranted wasfomeyeartinmy cuitody. H. 

01 
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Of this fortune, which as it arofe firom pub*' 
Ifck approbation was very honourably obtained, 
his imagination feems^ to have been too full • 
it would be hard to find a man, fo well entitled 
to notice by his wit, that ever delighted fo 
much in talking of his money. In his Letters, 
and in his Poems, his garden and his grotto, 
his quincunx* and his vines, or fome hints of 
his opulence, are always to be found. The 
great topick of his ridicule is poverty ; the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antago* 
nifts are their debts, their habitation in the 
Mint, and their want of a dinner. He feems 
to be of an opinion not very uncommon in 
the world, that to want money is to want every 
thing. 

Next to the pleafure of contemplating his 
poffeffions, feems to be that of enumerating the 
men of high rank with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and whofe notice he loudly proclaims 
not to have been obtained by any praflices of 
meannefs or fervility j a boaft which was never 
denied to be true, and to which very few poets 
have ever afpired. Pope never fet genius to 
fele , he never flattered thofe whom he did not 

love, 
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love, or praifed thofe whom he did hot efteem. 
Savage however remarked, that he began a little 
to relax his dignity when he wrote a diftich 
fiwr « his Highnefs's dog." 

His admiration of the Great feems to have 
increafed in the advance of life. He paiTed 
over peers and ftatefmen to infcribe his *' Iliad" 
to Congreve, with a magnanimity of which 
the praife had been compleat, had his friend^s 
virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was 
chofen for fo great an honour, it is riot now 
poflible to know ; there is no trace in literary 
hiftory of any particular intimacy between 
Aem, The name of Congreve appears in the 
Letters among thofe of his other friends, but 
without any obfervable diftin£tion or con* 
fcqucnce. 

To his latter works, however, he took care 
to annex names dignified with titles, but was 
not very happy in his choice; for, except 
Lord Bathiirft, none of his noble friends were 
fuch as-that a good man would wifh to have 
his intimacy with them known to pofterity : 
he can derive little honour from the notice of 
Cobbam, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of 
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Of his focial . qnalitiesy if an efthnate Vsr 
made from' Ids Letters, ah iqttnion too faYonr- 
able cannot eafily be formed ; they exhibit a per« 
petual and unclouded effulgence of genend be- 
nevolence, and particular fondne£i« There is 
nothing but liberaHty, gratitude, conftancy, 
and tenderhefs. It has been ib long faid as to 
be commonly believed, tliat the true charaflers 
of men may be found in tiieir Letters, and that 
he who writes to his friend lay^ his heart opcii 
before him. But the truth is, tliat fujch were the 
iimple fricndfliips of the ** Golden Age," and 
arc now the friendihips onlyof cliildren. Very 
few can boaft of hearts which they dare lay 
open to themfeives, and of which, by what- 
ever accident expofed, they do not (hun a dif- 
tinft and continued view ; and, certainly, what 
we hide from onrfelves we do not fhew to our 
friends* There is, indeed, no tranfadion 
which ofiers ftronger temptations to fallacy 
and fophiftication than epiflolary intercourfe. 
In the eagemefs of converfation the firft emo- 
lions of the mind ^ten burfl out before they' 
are confidered ; in the tumult of bufinefs, in • 
tcreft and paffion have their genuine effeft ; 
but a friendly Letter is a calm and deliberate 
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perfonBance, in the cool of leifare, in tlie illll-* 
nefs of feiitode, and furely no man £ts down 
to depreciate by dcfign his own charafter. 

Friendfliip has no tendency to fecure veraci- 
ty; for by whom cftii^ar man fo much wifh to 
k thought better dian he is, as by him whofe 
kindnefs he defines to gain or keep ? Even in 
writing to the world there is lefs conftraint ; 
the author is not confronted with his reader, 
and takes his chance of approbation among the 
different difpofitions of mankind ; but a Letter 
isaddrefled to a fingle mind, of which the pre- 
jadices and partialities are known ; and muft 
therefore pleafe, if not by favouring them, by 
forbearing to oppofe them. 

Tq^harge thofe favourable reprefentations, 
vhich men give of their own minds, with the 
gnilt of hypocritical falfehood, would Ihew 
n»orc feverity than knowledge. The writer 
commonly believes himfelf, Almoft every 
man's thoughts, while they are general, are 
right ; and moft hearts are pure, while tempta- 
tion is away. It is eafy to awaken generous 
fcatiments in privacy ; to defpife death when 
4crc is no danger ; to glow with benevolence 
'rtiett there is swdiiog to be given* ^N\C\\ti 
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^ ^uch ideas are fom^ they are felty aiDid felf- . 
love does not fufpe£t the gleam of virtue to be 
the meteor of fency. 

If the Letters of Pope are confidered merely, 
as compoiitions, they ^c^mk> be premeditated 
and artificial. It is one thing to write, becaufe 
there is fomething which the mind wifhes to 
difcharge ; and another, to folicit the imagina- 
tion, becaufe ceremony or vanity requires 
fomething to be written. Pope confefles his 
early Letters to be vitiated with affixation and 
cmbition: to know whether he difentanglcd 
himfelf from thefe perverters of epiftolary inte- 
grity, his book and his life muft be fet in com- 
parifon. 

One of his favourite topicks is contemj^ oi 
his own poetry. For this, if it had been real, 
he would deferve no cqmmendation ; and in 
this he was certainly not^hcere, for his high 
value of himfelf was fufEciently obferved; and 
of what could he be proud but of his poetry? 
He writes, he fays, when he has juft nothing 
elfe to do ; yet Swift complains that he was 
never at leifure for converfation, becaufe he had 
always fome poetical fcheme in his head. I^ 
was punftually requiitd tVi-aX his writing-box 
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Lodd^ fet upon hii|^beJ|kfore he r ofe ; and 
/xd Oxford'^ dom^ck related, that, in the 
readful winter of Forty, (he was called from 
icr bed by him four times in one night, to 
apply him with ^|^r> left he fliould lofe a 
hought. t^J^ 

He pretends infenfibility to c^nfure and criti- 
:ifm, though it was obfcrvcd by all who knew 
kim that every pamphlet diilurbed his quiet, 
uid that his extreme irritability laid him open 
to perpetual vexation ; but he wiilied to defpifc 
bis criticks, and therefore hoped that he did 
fcfpife them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when 
•he Court paid little attention to poetry, he 
^||d in his mind a foolifh difefteem of Kings, 
m^roclaims that '' he never fees Courts." 
ifetahttle regard fl^n him by the Prince of 
iVales melted his T^pjiracy ; and he had not 
3iuch to fay when he was alked by his Royal 
3ighnefs, '' How he could love a Prince while 
* he difliked Kings?'' 

He very frequently profcffes contempt of the 

vorld, and reprefents himfelf as looking on 

Qankind, fometimes with gay indifference, as 

)a emmets of a hillock, below his fcrious at- 

L 2, \vcci\^^\ 
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tention ; land fomeqpes iirith gloomy j/^iSig^ 
tion, as on monfterl' mof^ worthy of haMd 
than of pity. Thefe were difpofitibns appa- 
icntly counterfeited. How could he defpife 
thofe whom he lived by ^gpgy ^i^d on whofe' 
approbation his efteem orffipnfelf was fuper-^ 
ftrufted? Whjtlhouldhehatethofeto whofc 
favour he «rcd his honour and his eafe? Of 
tilings that'fermihate in human life, the world 
is the proper judge ; to defpif&* its fentencc, if 
it were poffible, is not juft ; and if it were jufi, 
is not poffible. Pope was far enough from this 
"unreafonable temper ; he was fufficicntlv a fool 
to Pame^ and his fault was, that he pretended 
to negleft it. His levity and his fulleniiefs 
were only in his Letters ; he pafled thrjMjh 
common life, fometiraes vexed, and fometmes 
pleafed, witli the natural oj^tions of common 
men. IpT 

His fqorn of the great Is repeated too oftea 
to be real ; no man thinks much of that which 
he defpifes ; and as falfehood is always in dan- 
ger of inconfiftency, he makes it his- boaft at 
another time that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance fwells 
cftcn in hh mind. He u ^ft^\d of vrritingy left 
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(hedfejfcs of the Poftioflfc fhouW know his 
fccftts; he has many enemies; he confiders 
himfelf as furrounded by wiiverfal jealoufy;; 
** after many deaths, and many difperfions, 
*'tWD or three of fl^ fays he, " may ftill be 
** brought togethlfcj|not to plot, but to divert 
" ourfelves, and the world too/ if it pleafes ;*^ 
and they can live together, and ^Sfrew what 
" friends wits nMf be, in fpite of Sl the fools 
*Mathe world/'^All this while it was likely 
tbat the clerks did not know his hand ; he ce'r- 
tm\y had no more enemies than a publkk cha- 
ncer like his inevitably exciteafj anjf with 
what degree of friendlhip the wits might live, 
Very few wcfc fo much fools as ever to en^ 

Some part of this pretended difcontent he 
learned from Swiftj|«|d,.expre(res it, I think, 
ttioft frequently i^Eis correfjoiidence with 
iim. Swift's refehtment was inreafonable, 
Imtitwas lincere; Pope's was the mere mi- 
mickry of his friend, a fiftitious part which he 
began to ]^y before it became him. When 
be was only twenty- five years old, he related 
that " a glut of ft^idy and retirement had 
** thrown^ liiaj. on tie world," aifid |^ \!cvftt^ 
L 3. ^^s» 
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was danger left "a glut of the world fhould 
** throw him back upon ftudy and retirement" 
To this Swift anfwered with great propriety, 
that Pope had not yet either afted or fuffered 
enough in the world to hafc become weary of 
it. And, indeed, it muft lie fome very power- 
ful reafon that can drive back to folitude him . 
who has mkc enjoyed the pleafures of fociety. 
In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there 
appears fuch narrownefs of mind, as makes 
tlicm infenfible of any excellence that has not 
fome affinity with their own, and confines their 
cftjseitf'and ipprobatloa to fb fmall a number, 
that whoever fhould form his opinion of the 
age from their reprefentation, would fuppofe 
them to have lived amidft ignorance and? W- 
barity, unable to find among their contempo- 
laries either virtue or intsclKgence, and perfc- 
cuted by thofe that could not underftand them. 
When Pdje murmurs at the world, wheit 
he profefles contempt of fame, when he fpeaWf- 
of riches and poverty^^ of fuccefs ^nd difap- 
pointment, with negligent indifSrence, he 
certainly does not exprefs his habitual and k^" 
tied fentiments, but either wilfuUjr difgiif^^ 
his owa.-chara&cr, or, vjYi^it i% m^\t. S\t^'(> 
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Invcfts himfelf* with temporary qualities, and 
fallics dht in the colours of the prefent mo- 
ment. His hopes and fears, his joys and for- 
rows, afted ftrongly upon his mind ; and if 
he differed from others, it was not by careleflT- 
nefs; he was irritable and refentful; his ma- 
lignity to Philips, whom he had firft made ri- 
diculous, and then hated for beinflpngry, con- 
tinued too long. Of his vain denre to make 
Bcntley contemptible, I never heard any ade- 
quate reafon. He was fometimes wanton in 
liis attacks ; and, before Chandos, Lady Wort- 
ley, and Hill, was mean in his rctreati- 

The virtues which feem to have had moft of 
his afFeftion were liberality and fidelity of 
fricndfliip, in which it docs not appear that he 
Was otlicr than he defcribes himfelf. His for- 
tune did not fuffer his charity to be fplendid 
and confpicious ; but he affifted Dodfley with 
a hundred pounds, that he might open a fhop; 
and of the fubfcription of forty pounds a year, 
that he raifed for Savage,* :;^enty were paid by 
himfelf/ He was ibcured of loving money, 
but his love was eagernefs to gain, not folici* 
tude tO;ksep it. 

L 4 .^ l^ 
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In the duties of friendfhip he was zealout 
and conftant : his early maturity of mi|^d com- 
monly united him with men older than hin> 
felf ; and therefore, without attaining any coa- 
fiderable length of lifc, he faw many compar 
iiions of his youth imk into the grave ; but it 
does not appear tliat he loft a fingle friend by 
coldnefs or lij injury; thofe who loved hirn 
once, contiiftied their kindnefs. His ungrate? 
ful mention of Allen, in his will, was the ef* 
feft of his adherence to one whom he bad 
known much longer, and whom he naturally 
loved with greater fondnefs. His violation of 
the truft repofed in him by Bolingbroke could 
have no motive inconfiftent with the warmeft 
affeftion ; he either thought the aftion fo neap 
to indifferent that he forgot it, or fo laudable 
that he expefted J^is friend to approve it. 

It was reported, with fuch confidence as al- 
moft to enforce belief, tliat in the papers in- 
trufted to his executors was fpxind a defamato-? 
ry Life of Swift, wU%h he had prepared as ai^ 
inftrument of vengeance/fcto be ufed if any 
provocation Ihould be ever given. About this 
I enquired of the Earl of Marchmgof, whq 
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)Sirtd me tllat no (bch piece was among bis 
remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was 
that of the Church of Rome^ to which in his 
correfpondence with Racii£ft4c profeifes him - 
felf a fincere adherent. That he was not fcru- 
puloufly pious in fbme part of his life, is 
known by many idle and indecent applications 
of fcntenccs taken from the Scriptures ; a mode 
of merriment wliich a good man dreads for its 
profanenefs, and a witty man difdains for its 
cafinefs and vulgarity, But to whatever Icvi-Y 
ties he has been betrayed, it docs not appear 
that his principles were ever corrupted, or that 
he ever loft his belief of Revelation. The po- 
rtions which he tranfmitted from Bolingbroke 
ie feems not to have underflpod, and was 
pleafed with an interpretation tl||t made thciu 
Orthodox. 

A man of fuch eAted fuperiority^ and fo 
'jttle moderation, tWAiId naturally have all his- 
^linquenccs obferved and aggravated :, tliofe 
who could not deny ftat he was excellent, 
^'oukl rejoice to find that he was not perfeft. 

Perhaps.it inay be imputed to the unwilling- 
'^icfs with jiBich th^ fame m?^ i§ ^IVow^d t.<X 
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poflefs many advantages, that his learning to 
been depreciated. He certainly was, in Kj 
early life, a man of great literary curiofity; and 
when he wrote his ** EfTay on- Criticifm" had, . 
for his age, a veryjSde acquaintance with books. ^ 
When he entered into the living world, it 
feems to have happened to him as to many 
others, that he was lefs attentive to dead maf- 
ters ; he ftudied in the academy of Paracelfus, 
arid madi^the univerfe his favourite volume. 
He gathered his notions frefh from reality, not 
^from the copies of authors, but the originals 
of Nature. Yet there is no reafon to believe 
that literature ever loft his efteem; he^ always 
profcffed to love reading; and Dobfon, who 
fpent fome^ime rf; his houfe tranilating his 
•' Efiay on Man," when I afked him what 
learning iie fciiiid him to poflefs, anfwered» 
** More than I expeacd.'* His frequent refe- 
rences to hiftory, his alralions to various kinds 
of knowledge, and his images felef^ed from a^^^ 
and nature, with his obfervations on the ope-' 
rations of the mind and the modes of life, fhe^^ 
an intelligence perpetually on the wing, cscnf* 
five, vigorous, and diligtnt, eager to purfo^ 
inowJedge, and ait^iUvN^ to i^u\\\^ 
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From this curiofity arofe the defirc of tra- 

tg, to which he alludes in his verfes to 
s, and which, though he never found an 
)portunity to gratify it, did not leave him till 
IS life declined. 5^: 

Of his intelleftual charafter, the conftituent 
id fundamental principle was Good Senfe, a 
rompt and intuitive perception di confonance 
id propriety. He faw immediately, of his 
wn conceptions, what was to be AK>fen, and 
'hat to be rejeited; and, in the works of 
th^rs, ,what was to be fhunned, and what was 
) be copied. 

B^godl fenfe aloiu^ a %|^e and quiefcent 
uality, which mansips its* pofleffions well, 
utdoes not increafe the|||^ it c^efti'few ma- 
rials for its own operations, and preferves 
fety, but never gains fupreiflacy. Pope had 
cewife genius ; a mind aftive, ambitious,, 
id adventurous, alWays inveftigating, always 
piring ; in its wideft fearches ftill longing to- 
) forward, in its higheft flights ftill wifhing^ 
be hfeher; always imagining fomething 
^erVian it knows, always endeavouring 
.ore than it can do. 

' 
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To affift dieie powers, he is iaid ta ha¥^ tiif 
great ftrcngth and cxaftnefs of memory. That 
which he had heard or read was not eafilyftft ; 
and he had- before him not only what his own 
meditations fuggellcd, but what he had found 
in other writers, that might be accommodated 
to his prefent purpofe. 

Thefe beo^fts of nature he improved by in- 
ceflant agid tfn wearied diligence; he had re^ 
courje t^M^ry fource of intelligence, and loft 
no'^^rtunity of information; he confulted 
the living as well as the dead; he-jijead his 
compofitions to his friends, and was never 
content with mediocri^ when exceW^nc^^uld 
be attained. He co^d^fed poetry as the Dufi-p 
nefs of hts li&i and|||iowever he might feem 
to lament his occupation, he followed it with 
conftancy ; to make verfes was his firft labour, 
and to mend them was his laft» 

From his attention to poetry he was never 
diverted. If converfation offered any thing 
that could be improved, he committed it to 
paper; if a thought, or perhaps an fSBpreffioa 
more happy than was common, rof^Ho Aift 
mind, he was careful to write it ; an indepcur. 
dent diflicli was prefer\ed foi ^jcv o^^tanljf 
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been found containing lines, or parts of lines^ 
to In* wrought upon at fome other time. 
L He was one of thofc few whofe labour i& 
m their pleafurc : he was never elevated to negli- 
gence, nor wearied to impatience; he never 
pafledafault unamended by indifference, nor 
quitted it by defpair. He laboured his work* 
firft to gain reputation and afterwards t» 
keep it. ^ 

Of compofition there are difFereniTOietI)j|is, 
Some employ at once memory and inventiwi^. 
and, with little intermediate ufe of the pen,- 
form and polifl^ large maffes by continued mc- 
<IitatioiBi and write their produftions only 
^vhen, in their own opinioa, they havje com- 
pleted them. It is related of Vi^il, that his^r 
cuftom was t-o pour out a great number of verfes; 
iathe morning, and pafs the day in retrenching: 
«xiibetai\ces aud correfting inaccuracies, Tiie 
mcAod of Pope, as may be. collefted from his 
tsanflation, was to write his firft thoughts ia. 
^is firft wQids, and jn^adually ta amplify, deco-.- 
fat^reOjJlj^ and refiiife tbenL. . 
With fuch faculties, and fuch difpofitions, 
|i^4|celled eyery other writer in poetical prur. 
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dence; he wrote in fuch a pnanner at > might 
expofe him to few hazards. He ufed almoft 
always the fame febric of verfe ; and, indeed, 
by thofe feweflays which he made of any other, 
he did not enlarge his reputation. Of tliis " 
uniformity the certain confequence was readi- 
nefs and dexterity. By perpetual praftice, lan- 
guage had in his mind a fyftematical arrange- 
ment ; having always the fame ufe for words, 
he faftd words fo felefted and combined as to 
be-lfftd^t his call. This increafe of facility 
he confoflcd himfelf to have perceived in the 
progrefs of his tranflation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his 
effufions were always voluntary, and his fub- 
jefts chofen by himfelf. His independence fe- 
cured him from drudging at a talk, and labour- 
ing upon a barren topick : he never exchanged 
praife for money, nor opened a fhop of condo- 
lence or congratulation. His poems, there- 
fore, were fcarce ever temporary. He fuffered 
coronations and royal man'iages to pafs without 
a fong, and derived no opportunities from re- 
cent events, nor any popularity firom the acci- 
dental difpofition of his readers. He was never 
reduced to the ntceffity o^ (olleitiugi the fun to 
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fldne vma a'4>irth-day, of calling the Graces 
and VTifaes to a wedding, or of faying what 
multitudes have faid before him. When he 
could produce nothing new, he was at liberty 
to be filent. 

His publications were for the fame reafon 
never hafty. He is faid to have fent nothing 
to the prefs till it had lain two years under his 
infpeftion : it is at leaft certain, that he ven- 
tured nothing without nice examinat^n. -j^e 
faffcrcd the tumult of imagination tolnubfide, 
andthe novelties of invention to grow familiar. 
He knew that the mind is always enamoured 
of its own produftions, and did not truft his 
firft fondnefs. He confulted his friends, and 
liilcned with great willingnefs to criticifm ; 
and, what vras QJ^ more importance, he con- 
fulted himf J^ and let nothing pafs againfl his 
own judgement. 

He profeffed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was 
prefcnted, he praifed through his whole life 
with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his cba- 
ra&cr may receive fome illuflration, if he be 
compared with his maftetr. 

Integrity 
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Integrity of tinderftanding wd Sfci«j^dif- 
ccrnment were not allotted in alefs prc^ortioa 
to Drydcit than to Pope. The reftitiide of 
Dryden's mind wis fuflSciently ibewn by the 
difmiffion of his poetical prejudices, and the 
rejeftion of unnatural thoughts and rugged 
numbers. But Dry den never dcfired to apply 
all the judgement that he had. He wrote, and 
profeffedto write, merely for the people; and 
whqlihq^leaied others, he contented himfelf. 
He fpenfllo time in ftruggles to ^oufe latent 
powers; he never attempted to make that bet- 
ter which was already good, nor often to mend 
what he muft have known to be faulty. He 
wrote, as he tells us, with very little confide- 
ratioii ; when occafion or neceffity called upon 
liim, he poured out what tlie^efgiW moment 
happened to fupply, and, when^nce it had 
paffed theprefs, ejefted it from his mind; for 
when lie had no pecuniary intereft, he had no 
further folicitud«. 

; Pope was not coiitcnt to fatisfy; he dcfirtti 
to'excel, and therefore always endeavoured to- 
do his beft:. he did not court tl^e candour, but 
dared the judgement of his reader, and, ex-' 
pc&ing.no indulgence ftom others, he Ihewed 
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It If. himfelf. He examined lines and 
rds with minute and ppn&ilious obferva- 
1, and retouched every part with indefatiga- 
diligeace till be bad left nothing to be for- 
;n. 

'or tills reafon be kept his pieces very long 
lis hands, while he confidered and recon- 
red tbenu The only poems which can be 
pofed to have been written with fuch re- 
1 to the times as might haften their publi- 
on, were the two fatircs of '* Thirty- 
ight;" of which Dodfley told me, tliat 
jf were brought to him by the author, tliat 
^ might be fairly copied. " Almoft every 
ne," he faid, ** was then written twice 
ver; I gave him a clean tranfcript, which 
e ftnt fonic time afterwards to me for tlie 
refs, with almoft every line written twice 
ver a fecond time." 

lis declaration, that his care for his works 
id at their publication, was not ftriftly 
J. His parental attention never abandoned, 
u ; what he fpund amifs in the iirft edition, 
filently corrcfted in thofe that followed, 
appears to have revifed the ** Iliad," and 
d it from fpmc of. ;t$ imperfe^VDVv% \ ^s^ 
OL. V, M ^'^ 
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the ** Eflay on Griticifm" received raahy ina^ 
•provemtnts after its firft appearance. It wil 
feldom be found' that he altered without adding 
cfeanitfs, * elegance, - or vigour. Pope had per- 
haps the judgement of Dryden ; but Dryden 
^certainly- wanted the diligence of Pope. 
" In acijuircd knowledge, the fuperiority muft 
•be allowed to Dryden, whofe education was 
more fcholaftick, and who before he became 
an author liad been allowed more time for ftu- 
dy, witii better means of information. His 
"mihdhas a larger' range, and. he cbllefts his 
images and illuftrations from a more extenfivc 
circumference of fcience. Dryden knew mor« 
of man in his general nature^ and Pope in his 
local manners'. The notions of Drydeil were 
formed by comprehenfive fpeculatibn; and 
thofe of Pope by minute attention, Ther^ is 
more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and 
more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the fole praife of either; for 
T)oth excelled llkewife in profe ; but Pope did 
'not borrow his profe from his predeceflbr. The 
ftyle of Dryden is capricious and varied; that 
of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden ob- 
fervcs the motiom oi \ia^ o^vv «»a<l\ Pope 
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bnftrains Jhis mind to his own rules of com- 
Kjfition, Drydcn is fometimes vehement and 
apid ; Pope is always fmooth, uniform, and 
;entlc. Dryden's page is a natural field, rifing 
nto inequalities^ and diverfified by the varied 
xuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is 
I velvet lawn, fhaven by the fcythe, and le- 
velled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which conftitutes a 
K)et; that quality without which judgement is 
:old,and knowledge is inert; that energy which 
loHeds, combines, amplifies, and animates ; 
he faperiority muft, with fome hefitation, be 
Uowcd to Dryden. It is not to be inferred 
hat of this poetical vigour Pope had only a 
ittle, becaufe Dryden had more; for every 
>thcrwi*itcr fince Milton muft give place to 
?ope ; and even of Dryden it muft be faid; 
hat, if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
)ctter poems, Dryden's performances were 
ilways hafty, either excited by fome external 
)ccafion, or extorted by domeftick neceffity ; 
Jccompofed without confideration, and pub- 
iflied without correftion. What his mind 
:ould fupply at call, or gather in one excurfion, 
^s all that be fought^ and all tb^X Vit ^^n^. 
M 2 "^\^^ 
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The dilatory caution of Pope enabled hiit 
condenfe his fentimcnts, to multipljr 
images, and to accumulate all that ftudy m 
produce, or chance might fupply. If the fli] 
of Dryden therefore are higher^ Pope contii 
longer on tlic wing. If of Dryden's fire 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is n 
regular and conftant. Dryden often fuipi 
«xpeftation, and Pope never falls below 
Ekyden is read with frequent aftoni^m 
and Pope with perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope^ when it is i 
confidered, be found juft; and if the ra 
ftiould fufpeft me, as I fufpeS myfelf, of fc 
partial fondnefs for the memory of Dryd 
let him not too haftily condemn me ; for i 
dilation and enquiry may, perhaps, fhew I 
the reafonablcncfs of my determination* 



^. 
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THE Works of Pope arc now to be dif- 
tindly examined, not fo much with attention 
to flight faults or petty beauties, as to the ge- 
neral charader and eflfeft of each performance. 

It feems natural for a young poet to initiate 
himfelf by Faftorals, which, not profeffing to 
imitate real life, require no experience ; and, 
exhibiting only the fimple operation of un« 
mingled paflions, admit no fubtle reafoning or 
deep enquiry. Pope's paftorals are not how- 
ever compofed but with clofe thought ; they 
kate reference to the times of the day, the fea- 
fons of the year, and the periods of human 
Kfe. The laft, that which turns the attention 
^pon age and death, was the author's favourite. 
To tell of difappointraent and mifery, to 
Aickcn the darknefs of futurity, and perplex 
the labyrintli of uncertainty, has been alway»^ 
* delicious employment of the poets. His pre- 
fenence was probably juft. I wilh, however, 
ftat his fondnefs had not overlooked a line^ in 
''^hich the Zephyrs are made to lammt inJUtnce. * 

To charge thefe paftorals with want of in^ 
Mention, is to require what was never intend- 
ed. The iantSLtioiis are fo aovVvUoxx^oj It^-* 
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quent, that the writer evidently means rather 
to Ihc^ his literature than iiis wit. It'is firfcly 
fufficient for an author loffixteen not only to 
be able to copy the poems of antiquity with 
judicious feleftion, but to have obtained fuffi- 
cient power of language, and flcill in metre, to 
exhibit a feries of verfification, which had iii 
JEnglifh poetry no precedent, nor has fince had 
an imitation. 

The defign of " Windfor Foreft'* is evi^ 
dently derived from " Cooper's Hill,*' with 
fome attention to Waller's poem on " The 
** Park;" but Pope cannot be denied to excel 
his mailers in variety and elegance, and the 
art of interchanging defcription, narrative, and 
morality. The objeftion made by Dennis is 
the want of plan, of a regular fubordination of 
parts terminating in the principal and original 
defign. There is this want in moft defcriptivc ' 
poems, becaufe as the fcenes, which they moft 
exhibit fucceffively, are all fubfifting at the 
fame time, the order in which they are fliewn 
mull by neceffity be arbitrary, and more is nol 
to be expefted from the laft part than from the 
firft. The attention, therefore, which cannot 

be 
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ht detained by fufpenfe^ mult be excited by di- 
.verfity, fuch as his poem offers to its reader^ . 

But the defire of diverfity may be too much 
indulged; the parts of ** Windfor ForelU' 
which delcrve leaft praife are thofe which were 
added to enliven the ftiUnefs of the fcene, the 
appearance of Father Thames, and the tranf* 
formation of Lodona. Addifon had in his 
"Campaign" derided the Rivers that "rife 
" from their oozy beds" to tell ftories of he- 
roes; and it is therefore ftrange that Pope 
fiiould adopt a fiftion not only unnatural, but 
lately cenfured. The ftory of Ledona is told 
with fwectnef&; but a new metamorpholis is a 
ready and puerile expedient; nothing is eafiec 
than to tell how a flower was once a blooming, 
virgin, or a rock an- obdurate tyrant. 

The " Temple of Fame" has, as Steele 
warmly declared, **athouland beauties.'' Eve- 
ry part is fpiendidj there is great luxuriance of 
ornaments ; the original vifion of Chaucer was 
acver denied to be much improved j the alle- 
gory is very fkilfuUy contiruied, the imagery is 
properly feledled,.and learnedly difplayed : yet,. 
V^ith all this compreheniion of excellence, aSj 
\ts fcene is laid in remote ages, and ks fenti- 
M 4. xCkfc\^.\Sv 
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ments, if the conceding fKinigniph be except- 
ed, have little relation td general manners or 
common life, it never obtained much notice, 
but h turned filently orer^ and feldom quoted 
or mentioned with either ptaife or blame. 

That the "Meffiah" excels the <* Pollio'' 
IS no great praife, if it be conlidered from what 
original the improvements are derived. 

The " Verfes on the tmfortunate Lady'' 
have drawn much attention by the illaudable 
fingularity of treating fuicide with refpeft ; and 
they muft be allowed to be written in fome 
parts ;^ith vigorous animation, and in other? 
with gentle tendernefs ; nor has Pope produced 
any poem in which the fenfe predominates 
more over the diftion. But the tale is not 
IkillfuUy told ; It is not eafy to difcover thd 
charafter of either the Lady or her Guardian, 
Hiftory relates that Ihe was about to. difparage 
lierfelfbya marriage with an inferior; Pop« 
praifes her for the dignity of ambition, and 
yet condems the unkle to deteftation for his 
pride ; the ambitious love of a niece may be 
oppofed by the intereft, malice, or envy of art 
unkle, but never by his pride. On fuch art 

<a5:.cifiQrt 
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t)ccafi<m a poet may be allowed to be obfcurc, 
but inconfiftency never can be right*. 

The «* Ode for St. Cecilia's Day" was un- 
dertaken at the defire of Steele : in ^.xis the au- 
thor is generally confeflcd to have mifcarried, 
yet he has mifcarried only as compared with 
Drydcn ; for he has far outgone other compe- 
titors. Drydcn's plan is better chofen ; hiftory 
will always take ftroiiger hold of the attention 
than fable : the paffions excited by Dryden are 
the pleafures and pains of real life, the fcene of 
Pope is laid in imaginary exiftence ; Pope is- 
read with calm acquiefcence, Dryden with tur- 

♦ The account herein before given of this lady and her cata* 
ftrophc, cited by Johnfon from Ruff head with a kind of ac- 
qoiefcencc in the truth thereof, feems no other than might havtf 
^een extrafted from the verfes themfdves. I have in my fof- 
fcffion a letter to Dr. Johnibn, containing the name of the lady; 
ind a ffference to a gentleman well known in the literarf 
^wlii for her hiftory. Him 1 have feen ; and from a memo- 
'JUidumof fome particulars to the purpofe communicated to- 
him by a lady of quality, he informs me, that tlie unfortunate 
^'s name was Withinbury, corruptly pronoonceil Winbnry f 
Uut (he was in love with Pope, and would have married htm j 
ttiai her guardian, though (he was deformed in her perfon, look- 
ing upon fuch a match as beneath her, fent her to a convent^ 
*nd that a noofe, and not a fword, put an end to her life. H. 
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balent delight ; Pope hangs upoa the. ear, anj 
Dryden finds the pafles of the mind* 

Both the odes want the eflential conftitucnt 
of metrical compofitiomy the ftated recurrence 
of fettled numbers. It may be alledged, that 
Pindar is jGsiid by Horace to have written «««/- 
rh kgefoluth: but as no fuch lax performances 
have been tranfmitted to us, the meaning of 
that expreiTion cannot be fixed;, and perhaps 
the like return might properly be made to a 
modern Pindarift, as Mr. Cobb received from. 
Bentley, who, when lie found his criticifms 
upon a Greek Exercife, whicli Cobb had pre- 
fented, refuted one after another by Pindar's 
authority, cried out at lail, *' Pindar was a 
" bold fdlow, but thou art an impudent one/* 

If Pope's ode be particularly infpefted, it 
will be found that the firft ftanza confifts of 
founds well chofen indeed, but only founds^ 

The fecond confifts of hyperbolical com- 
mon-places, eafily to be found, and. perhaps 
without much difficulty to be as well expreffed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, 
images, harmony, and vigour, not unworthy' 
the antagoiiift of Dryden. Had all been like 
this — but every part c^.uwoX. V>^ \k^ b^ft* 
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• The next ftaazas place and detain us in the 
dark and difmal regions of mythology, where 
neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor forrow, 
can be found: the poet however faithfully at- 
tends us ; we have all that can be performed 
by elegance of didtion, or fweetnefs of verfifica- 
tion ; but what can form avail without better 
matter? 

The lall flanza recurs again to common- 
places. The conclufion is too evidently mo- 
iJelled by that of Dry den ; and it may be re- 
marked that both end with the fame fault; the 
comparifon of each is literal on one lide^ and 
metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always cxprefs their owi\ 
thoughts: Pope, with all this labour in the 
praife of Mufick, was ignorant of its principles, 
and infenfible of its efFefts* 

One of his greateft though of his earlieft 
works, is the ** Eflay on Criticifm," which, if 
he had written nothing elfe, would have placed 
him among the firft criticks and the firft poets, 
as it exhibits every mode of excellence that can 
embellifli or dignify didaftick compofition, fe- 
leftion of matter, novelty ofarrai^gement, juft- 
ncfs of precept, ^lendour of illuftiation^ and 



propriety of digrcffion. I know^ not wbeAer 
it be pleating to coniider that he produced this 
piece at twenty, and never afterwards excelled 
it : he that delights himielf with obfervin; 
that fuch powers may be foon attained, caiv- 
not but grieve to think that life was ever after 
at a ftand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the 
Eflay would be unprofitably tedious : but I can- 
not forbear to obferve, that the comparifon of 
a ftudent's pfogrefs in the fcienccs with the 
journey of a traveller in the Alps, is perhap* 
the bcft that Engltfli poetry can Ihew. A 
fimile, to be perfeft, muft botli illuftrate and 
ennoble the fubjeS ; muft fhew it to the un- 
derftanding iti a clearer view, and difplay it to 
the fancy with greater dignity ; but either of 
thefe qualities may be fufficiciit to recommend 
it. In didaftick poetry, of which the great 
purpofc is inftruftion, a fimile may be praifed 
which illuftrates, though it does not ennoble j 
in heroicks, that may be admitted which en* 
nobles, though it does not illuftrate. That it 
may be complete, it is required to exhibit, 
independently of its references, a plcafing 
image ; for a fimllc -is tivd to \i^ ^ ftia^t^T^vfodc. 
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T^o this ttitiquity was fo ittentive, that dream- 
ftances were (bmetiiaet added, which, having 
no parallelSf ferved only to fill the imagination, 
and produced what Perranlt ludicroufly called 
** comparifons with a long taiL^ In their 
£miles the greateft writers have fometimet 
&Ied ; the ihip-race, compared with the cha- 
riot-race, is neither illuftrated nor aggrandifed; 
Und and water make all the difference : when 
Apollo, running after Daphne, is likened to a 
greyhound chafing a hare, there is nothing 
gained ; the ideas of purfuit and flight are too 
plain to be made plainer ; and a god and the 
daughter of a god are not rcprefcnted much to 
their advantage by a hare and dog. The fimile 
of the Alps has no ufelefs parts, yet affords a 
ftriking pi^ure by itfelf ; it makes the fore-» 
going pofition better underftood, and enables it 
to take fafter hold on the attention ; it afiifts 
^ apprehenfion, and elevates the fiincy. 

Let me likewife dwell a little on the cele- 
fciatcd paragraph, in which it is direfted tliat 
** the found fliould fccm an echo to the fenfe ;'* 
a precept which Pope is allowed to have ob- 
ierved beycnd any other Englifh poet* 

Thia 
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- This notion of reprefentativc metre, and tfic 
defire of difcovering frequent adaptations of thd 
found to the fenfe, have produced, in my 
opinion, many wild conceits and imaginary 
beauties. All that can furnilh this reprefenta- 
tion are the founds of the words confidercd 
fingly, and the time in which they are pro- 
nounced- Every language has fome words 
framed to exhibit the noifes which they exprefs, 
as thumfy rattic^ grow!^ hifs. Thefe liowever 
^re but few, and the poet cannot make tliem 
more, nor can they be of any ufe but when 
found is to be mentioned. The time of pro- 
nunciation was in the daftylick meafures of 
the learned languages capable of confiderable 
variety; but that variety could be accommo- 
dated only to motion or duration, and different 
degrees of motion were perhaps exprefled by 
verfes rapid or flow, without much attention 
of the writer, when the image had full poffcf* 
fion of his fancy ; but our language having 
little flexibility, our verfes can diffxsr very little- 
in their cadence. The fancied refemblances, I 
fear, arife fometimes merely from the ambi- 
guity of words J there is fuppofcd to be foine 

teUtion 



;\ation between a /o/i line and /oft couch, or 
etween bard fyllables and hard fortune. 
Motion, however, may be in fome fort ex- 
mplified; and yet it may be fufpedted that 
ft fuch refemblances the mind often governs 
he eafy and the founds are eftimated by their 
ncaning. One of their moft fuccefsful at- 
:erapts has been to defcnbe the labour of Sify- 
phus: 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round Itone 5 
The huge round ftone, refuhing with a bound, 
rhunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the 
ground. 

IVho does not perceive the ftone to move 
lowly upward, and roll violently back? But 
et the fame numbers to another fenfe ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a fong, 
Chcar'd the rough road, we wifli'd the rough road 

long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, '. 
[ock'd our impatient fleps, for all was fairy ground. 

i^e have now furely loft much of the delay, 
id inuch of the rapidity. 
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But, to fhcw how little iht greatefl mafter of 
numbers can fix the principle* of reprcfentativt 
b^rmpny, it will be fufficient to reouirk that 
the poet, who tells us, that 

When Ajax ftrWc« (bmc rock's vaft weight to throir, 

The line too labours, and the words move flowr 

Not foy when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o^r th' unbending corn, and ikims aUog tbK 
main ; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the 
praife of Camilla's lightnefs of foot, he tried 
another experiment upon /QunJ and iimCf and 
produced this memorable triplet ; 

Waller was fmooth ; but Dr^'den taught to join " 
The varying ¥erfe, the full refounding line. 
The long majeilLck march, and energy divine. 

Here arc the fwiftnefs of the rapid race, mi 
<the march of flow-paced majefty, exhibited by 
the fame poet in tlj£ fame iequcnce of fylUbles, 
^except that the exaft profodift will find the 
line of fwi/iaefs by one time longer tlian that 
4>i tardinefs. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied; 
and when real are technical and nugatory, not 
to be rejected, and not \jo b^ fclvdtcd. 
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- To the praifes which have been accumulated 
on " The Rape of the Liock" by readers of 
cvety clafs, fronft the critick to the waiting- 
maid, it is difficult to make any addition. Of 
that which is univerfally allowed to be tht moft 
attraftive of all ludicrous compofitiong, let it 
rather be now enquired from wlut fources tlie 
power of plcafing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, w1k> excelled in critical 
perfpicacity, has remarked that tlie preterna- 
tural agents are very happily adapted to the 
pnrpofes of the poem.. The heathen deities 
caa no longer gain attention ; we Hiould have 
turned away from a conteft between Venus and 
Diana. The employment of allegorical perfons 
always eaccites conviftion of its own abfurdity ; 
they may produce cfFefts, but cannot conduft 
aftions : when the phantom is put in motion, 
it diifolves : thus Difcard may raife a mutiny ; 
^^iDifcord cannot conduft a march, nor be* 
fiege a town, , Pope brought \a view a new 
race of Beings, with powers and paflions pro- 
portionate to their operation, The Sylphs 
and Gnomes aft at the toilet and the tea-table, 
what more tefrifick and more powerful phan- 
toms perform on the ftormy oceau^ 01 xXxt ^dd 
Vol. V. N ol 
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of ^itfl k ibt; t}^^ their proper help, afi4 do 
Iheirproper tnifchiof. . 
- -Pop^ is fudy t>y an objeJtor, noe Do batt 
htm (dieinventer of this |tetty natiofi ; t chai;gt 
which might with more juftice have been 
hi^uglit s^tnft the sfothor of ike ** Iliad/' who 
dc^b^fs adopted the retigioiis fyftem of his 
country ; for what is there but the names of 
)iii agents which Pope has not invented? Has 
he not afligned them charafteris and operations 
never heard of before? Has he not, at I^ 
given them their firft poetical exiftence? If 
this is not fufficient to denominaite his woric 
ioriginal, nothing original ever can be written. 

In this work ate exhibited, in a very high 
degree, the two moft engaging powers of aa 
author. New things are made familiar, and 
fiuniliar things are made new. A race ^aeriil 
people, never heard of before, is prefented to 
us in a manner fo clear and eafy, that Hn 
reader feeks for no further information, but 
immediately mingles with his new acquaint- 
ance, adopts their interefts, and attends tbek 
purfuits, loves a Sylph, and detefts a GnoM. 

That familiar things are made new, every 
paragraph witt pcov^. TVft ^Nxb\t^ <tf *e 
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foem Is ill e^reiif bda# fhe eommto fntkbnts 
cf common life ; tiothing real is introduce thit 
is notfeen fo <rfteii ms to bcfrto lottger rsgirded; 
jet the whole detail of a female-day is tiere 
!)r6u^t befitte vs, ihtefted *with fo much art 
of diecontion, that, tfaovgh nothing^ is dif<- 
gnifcd, trerj tfaing is ftriking, and we fed 
^U the tppetite of curiofity for that from which 
we have a thoufand times turned ^ftidiouDjr 
away. 

The pnrpofe of the poet is, as he tells us 
to lau^ at " the little unguarded follies of the 
** female fex*.^ Itis therefore without juftice that 
Dennis charges the ** Rape of the Lock'* witli 
the want of a moral, and for tliat reafon fets it 
below thi* ** Lmrin,'* which expofes the pride 
and difcord of the clergy-. Perhaps neither Pope 
nor Boileau has made the world much better 
than he found it ; but, if they had both fuc- 
<!eeded, it wctie cafy to tell who would have de- 
ferved moft from publick gratitudic. The freaks, 
^d humours, and fpleen, and vanity of women, 
as titey embroil families in difeord^ and fill 
)K>ttfes with dif^uiet, do more to obftruft tht 
^ppinefs df life in a year than die ambition of 
ftfc clwgy in many centuries. UVMi%V«t«t-^^. 
N z o\>fer*^^> 
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obfcrved, that the mifcry of maa procctjis; 

not from any finglc crufli of overwhekning 

evil, but from fmali vexations continually re- 

peatecL 

It is remarked by Dennis likewife, that the 
machinery is fuperfluous ; that, by all the 
buftle* of preternatural: operation, the main 
event is neither haftened nor retarded. To 
this charge an efficacious anfwer is not eadly 
made. The Sylphs cannot be faid to help or 
to oppofe ; and it nuift be allowed to imply 
Ibme want of art, that their power has not 
been fufficiently intermingled with the aftion* 
Other parts may likewife be charged with want 
of conneftion ; the game at ombre might be 
fpared, but if the Lady had loft her hair while 
Ihe was intent upon her cards, it might have 
been inferred that tliofe who are too fond of 
•play will be in danger of neglefting more 
important interefts. Thofe perhaps are faults; 
but what are fuch faults to fo much excel- 
lence ! 

The Epiftle of " Eloife to Abelard" is one 
of the moft happy productions of human wit : 
the fubjeft is fo judicioufly chofen, that Jt 
would be .difficulty m x.\xi\\vaj|^^^ct the anoals 
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rf the worid, to find another which fo many 

rircamilances concar to recommend. We re- 

gulariy intcreft onrfelves raoft in the fortune of 

rliofc who moft deferve our notice. Abelard 

and Eloife were confpicuous in their days for 

cmmencq of merit. The heart naturally loves 

truth. The adventures and misfortunes of 

Ais illuftrious pair are known from undifputed 

hiftorv. Their fate does not leave the mind 

in hopelefs d^eftion ; for they both found 

qaiet and confolation rn retirement and piety. 

So new and fo afFefting is their ftory, that ir 

fiiperfcdes invention, and imagination ranges' 

at full liberty witliout ftraggling into fcenes of 

feb!e. 

The (lory, thus fkilfuDy adopted, has beea 
diligentiy improved. Pope has left nottiing 
Behind him, which feems more the efFeft of 
ftndious perfeverancc and laborious revifal. 
Here is particularly obfervable the curio fa fell* 
titas, a fruitful foil, and careful cultivation. 
Here is no crudenefs of feufe, nor afperity of 
fanguage. 

The fources from which fentimients^, which 
have fo much vigour and efficacy, have been 
drawn, src Oiewn to be the m^ftkV. v?ux&\^\s^ 
N 3 ^fiafc 
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the learned author of the ^* Effiqr'oa tir Isik 
<*and Writings of Pope;*'' a book which 
teaches how the brow of Criticifia smy he. 
fmoothed, and how ihe may be enabled, with 
all her fcverity, to attraft and to delight 

The train of my difquifition has now coa- 
duded me to that poetical wonder, the trans- 
lation of the ** Iliad ;" a performance which na 
age or nation can pretend to equals. To the^ 
Greeks tranflation was almoft unknown; it 
was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had no recourfe to die Bar- 
barians for poetical beauties, but fought foe 
every thing in Homer, where, indeed, there is. 
but little which they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent tranfla- 
tors ; but I can hear of no verfion, unlefs per- 
haps Anguilara's Ovid naay be excepted, which 
is read with eagernefs* The ** Iliad'/ of Salvifti 
every reader may difcover to be punftilioufly 
exaft ; but it feems to be the work of a linguift 
ikilfully pedantick; and his countrymen, the 
proper judges of its power to pleafe, rejeft it 
with difguft. 

Their predeceflbrs the Romans have left 
fotnc Ipecimcrts oi tt^LvA^LXi^w behind them. 
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«Qd thajt tu^dpyment m\ifl; have had fomcj^dit 
in whicti Txilly and Germanicus engaged ; ]^ut 
unkis we fuppofe, what is perhaps tnie» that 
the plays of Terence were verfions of Menan- 
dcr, nothing tranilated feems ever to have rifen 
to high reputation. The French, in the meri- 
dian hour of their learning, were very laudably 
in4uftrious to enrich their own language with 
the wifdom of tlie ancients ; but found thetn- 
felvcs reduced, by whatever neceffity, to turn 
the Greek and Roman poetry into profe. 
Whoever could read an author, could tranflatc 
him. From fuch rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous un- 
dertaking was drawn from the verfions of Dry- 
den. Virgil had borrowed much of his imagery 
from Homer ; and part of the debt was now 
paid by his tranflator. Pope fcarched the pages 
of Dryden for happy combinations of heroic 
elision ; but it wiU not be denied that he 
^dded much to what he found. He cultivated 
our language with fo much diligence and art, 
that he has left in his " Homer" a treafure of 
poetical elegances to poftcrity. His verfion 
may be faid to have tuned the Engli(h tongue ; 
for fiace its appearance no writer, however de- 
N 4 ^6kC)X 
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ficient in other powers^ has wanted melod^« 
Such a feries of lines fo elaborately correftcd, 
and fo fweetly modulated, took pofleflion d 
the poiblick ear ; the vulgar was enamoured ol 
the poem, and the learned wondered at the 
tranflation. 

But in the moft general applaufe difcordant 
voices will always be heard. It has been ob- 
jefted by fome, who wifti to be numbered 
among the fons of learning, that Pope's verfion 
of Homer is not Homerical ; that it exhibits 
no refemblance of the original and charaSerif- 
tick* manner of the Father of Poetry, as it wants 
his awful fimplicity, his artlefs grandeur, his 
unafFefted majelty*. This cannot be totally 
denied ; but it muft be remembered that »r- 

* Bentley was one of thefe. He and Pope, foon after thr 
publication of Homer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner; when 
Pope, defirons of his opinion of the tranflation, addrcffed him 
thus : " Dr. Bentley, 1 ordered • my bookfeller to fend yoo 
" your b<x)ks ; 1 hope you received them." Bentley, who had, 
purpofely avoided faying any thmg ahout Homer, pretended not 
to underftand him, and afked, * Books ! books ! what books ?* 

* My Homer,* replied Pope, * which you did me the honour to 

* fubfcribe for.'—* Oh,* faid Bentley, * ay now I recollcdl— yooT 
' tranflation : — it is a pretty po^m, Mr. Pop« j but you muft 
*aoccall it Homer.'. H. 
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te/fitas quad e9git defendh ; that may be lawfully 
done which cannot be forborn. Time and 
place will always enforce regard. In eftimat- 
ing this tranflation, confideration muft be had 
of the nature of our language, the form of our 
metre, and, above all, of the change which two 
thoufand years have made in the modes of life 
and the habits of thought. Virgil wrote in a 
language of the fame general fabrick with that 
of Homer, in verfes of the fame meafure, and 
in an age nearer to Homer's time by eighteen 
hundred years ; yet he found, even then, the 
ftate of the world fo much altered, and the de- 
mand for elegance fo much increafed, that 
mere nature would be endured no longer ; and 
perhaps, m the multitude of borrowed paflages^ 
very few can be fhewn which he has not em- 
helliflied. 

There is a time when nations emerging from 
t^arbarity, and falling into regular fubordination, 
^ain leifure to grow wife, and feel the Ihamc 
^f ignorance and the craving pain of unfatif- 
fi^d curiofity. To this hunget of the mind 
plain fenfe is grateful ; that which fills the void 
removes uneafinefs, and to be free from pain 
for a while is pieafure ; but rcplcuotv ^ttv^xates- 
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fitftidioufnefs ; a faturated inteUeA foon.4k* 
comes luxurious, and knowledge finds no wiK 
ling reception till it is reconunended bj arti<? 
ficial di£tion. Thus it will be found, in the 
progrefs of learning, that in all nations tbcfirft 
writers are fimple, and that every age improves 
in elegance. One refinement always makes 
way for another ; and what was expedient to 
Virgil was neceflary to Pope. 

I fuppofe many readers of the Englifh * * Iiiad»^ 
when they have been touched with fome uncx* 
pefted beauty of the lighter kind, have tried to 
enjoy it in the original, where, alas ! it was 
not to be found. Homer doubtlefs owes to bis 
tranllator many Ovidian graces not exaftly 
fuitable to his charafter; but to have added 
can be no great crime, if nothing be takea 
away. Elegance is furely to be defired, if it 
be not gained at the expence of dignity. A 
hero would wifh to be loved, as well as to l)e 
reverenced. i 

To a thoufand cavils one anfwcr is fufficlentj 
the purpofe of a writer is to be read, and the 
criticifm which would deftroy the power of 
pleafing muft be -blown afide. Pope wrote for 
his own age and Uis o\?\\ li^xvon; he knew that 
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itiivas neceSnpy to colour the ims^es a^id point 
the fentiments of bis author ; he therefore 
made him graceful, but loft him fome of h£8 
fublimity. 

The copious notes vvith which the verfion 
is accompanied, and by which it is recom- 
mended to many readers, though they were 
undoubtedly written to fwell the volumes, 
(»ught not to pafs without praiie: commentaries 
which attraft the reader by the pleafure of 
perufal have not often appeared ; the notes of 
others are read to clear difficulties, thofe of 
Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has however been objefted, with fufficient 
reafon, that tliere is in the commentary too- 
much of unfeafonable kvity and aiFefted gaiety^ 
that too many appeals are made to the Ladies, 
and the eafe which is fo carefully preferved is 
fometimes tlie eafe of a trifler. Every art has 
its terms, and every kind of inftru£lion its pro-^ 
per ftyle ; the gravity of common criticks may 
be tedious, bat is lefs defpicable than childifh 
nicrriment.. 

Of the '* Odyflcy" notliing remains to be 
obferved : the feme general praife may be givei^ 
^^ both tran(iatioHS, and a particular cxamina-^ 
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tion of either would require a large Vormncr. 
The notes were written by Broome, who- 
endeavoured not unfuccefsftrily to imitate his 
mafter. 

Of the "Dunciad" thehintisconfefledlytakeii 
from Dryden's " Mac Flecknoe ; but the plan is 
fo enlarged and diverfificd as' juftly to claim the 
praife of an original, and affords perhaps the 
beft fpccimen that has yet appeared of perfonal' 
fatirc ludicroufly pompous. 

That the defign was moral, whatever the 
author might tell- either his readers or himfelf, 
I am not convinced. The firft motive was the^ 
defire of revenging the contempt with which 
Theobald had treated his- *^Shaklpeare," and re- 
gaining the honour which he had loft, by 
crufhing his opponent. Theobald was not of 
bulk enough to fill a poem, and therefore it . 
was neceflary to find other enemies with other 
names, at whofe expence lie might divert tlie 
publick. 

In thi*s defign there was petulance and ma- 
lignity enough ; but I cannot think it very 
criminaL An author places himfcif uncalled 
before the tribunal of Criticifm, and folicits 
fame at the hazard oi dlv^^x^^* \ixx\s\ftfs or dc- 
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lormity 2fit not culpable in themfelvcs, but 
may be very jullly reproached when Uiey pre- 
tend to the honour of wit or the influence of 
beauty. If bad writers were to pafs without 
reprehenfion, what fhould reftrain them ? impune 
dlcm confumpfcr'it ingens Telephus ; and upon bad 
writers only will cenfurc have mucla efFcft. 
The fatire which brought Theobald and Moore 
into contempt, dropped impotent from Bentley, 
like the javelin of Priam. 

All trutli is valuable, and fatirical criticifm 
may be confidercd as ujfeful when it reftifies 
^rror and improves judgement ; he that refines 
the publick tafte is a publick benefaftor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; 
its chief fault is the groffiiefs of its images. 
Pope and Swift had an unnatural delight in 
ideas phyfically impure, fuch as. every other 
tongue utters with unwillingnefs^ and of which 
every ear flirinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offenfive as it is, may be 
forgiven fox the excellence of other paflages ; 
fuch as the formation and diiTolution of Moore, 
the account of the Traveller, the misfortune 
-cf the Florift, and the crowded thoughts and 

ftately 
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ftatelf numbers which digAify thfe tdndtufing 
paragiaph. 

The altemtibhs which have b6efi littdc in the 
** Dunciad," not always for thfc bctttr, rcquiw 
that it fhould be jpubliflied, as ift the pftfeflt 
coUcflion, with all its variations. 

The ** feflay oh Mail*' was a Work of great 
labour and long cbntideralioh, but certainly hot 
the happicft of Pope^s performances. The 
fubjeft is perhaps not very proper for poetry, 
and the poet was not fufficiently mafter of his 
fubje£l; metaphyfical morality was to him a 
new ftudy, he was proud of his rxquiiitions, 
^nd, fuppofing hi mfelf mafter of great fe6rets, 
was in hafte to teach what he had not learqed. 
Thus he tells us, iii the firft Epiftle, that fronl 
the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced 
an order of beings fuch as mankind, becaiife 
Infinite Exceflehce can do only what is beft. 
He finds out that thefc beings muft be " fome- 
** where,^ and that " all the queftion is whe- 
^* ther ttian be in a wrong place.^ Surely if, 
according to the poet's Leibnitian reafoning, we 
may infer that itian ought to be, only becaufe 
he is, we may allow that his place is the right 
pl9cc^ becaufe he bas \t* S\x^i«ifc^\filQmis 
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lot l«fs injEsdUbl^ in diVpoGxigtimi in creikting. 
6at what is meant by fomewbere and pkciy and 
te^tfffj' place^ it had been vain to ^Sl Pope, who 
probably had never alked himfelf. 

Having exahed himfelf into the chair of 
wifdom, he telh ns much that every man 
iA<ows, and mudi that he does not know him- 
felf; that we fee but littte, and that the order 
of the nniverfe is beyond our comprehension ; 
an opinion not Very uncommon ; and that 
there is a chain of fubordinate beings ** from 
** infinite to nothing," of which himfelf and 
his readers are equaRy ignorant. But he gives 
us one comfort, which, without his help, he 
fuppofes nnattainable, in the pofition ^^ that 
^* diough wc are fools, yet God is wife." 

This E'flay affords an egregious inftance of 
flue predctoinance of genius, the dazzling fplen- 
flour of imagery, and the feduftivc powers of 
doquence. Never \vas penury of knowledge 
and vulgarity of fentiment fo happily difguifed. 
lite reader feels his mind fiill^ though he learns 
nothing; and when he meets it in its new 
array, no longer knows the talk of his mother 
and his nurfe. When thefe wonder-working 
founds ^nk Into fcafk, aiid the do&titu^ of the 
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Effay, difrobed of its omametits» is left 
to the powers of its naked excellence, what 
fliall we difcover? That we are, in compa- 
rifon with our Creator, very weak and ig- 
norant; tliat we do not uphold the chain of 
exiflence; and tliat we could not make one 
another with more flcill than we are made. We 
may learn yet more ; that the arts of human 
life were copied from the inftinftive operations 
of other animals ; that if tlie world be made for 
man, it may be faid that man was made for 
geefe. To thefe profound principles of natural 
knowledge are added fome moral inftruftions 
equally new; that felf-intereft, well underftood, 
will produce focial concord ; that men are mu- 
tual gainers by mutual benefits ; that evil is 
ibmetimes balanced by good ; that' human ad- 
vantages are unliable and fallacious, of un- 
certain duration and doubtful efFeft ; that 
our true honour is, not to have a great part, 
but to aft it well ; that virtue only is our 
own ; and that happinefs is always in our 
power. 

Surely a man of no verycoraprehenfive fearch 
may venture to fay tliat he has heard all this 
before i but it was neNti U\l wqn^ recommended 
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by ftidl a blae^of embellifhmentSi or fuch 
fweemefs of melody. The vigorous contract 
tion of feme thoughts, die luxuriant amplifica- 
tion of others^ the incidental illuflrationsy and 
fomecimes the dignity, fometimcs the foftnefs 
of the "vcrfes, enchain philofophy, fufpend cri- 
ticifm, and opprefs judgement by overpowering 
pleafure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; jTt if I had 
undertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of com- 
pofition before a rigid critick, 1 Ihould not fe- 
left the **^Eflay on Man;" for it contains more 
lines unfiiccefsfully laboured, more harfhnefs 
of diftion, more thoughts imperfeftly exprefled, 
more levity without elegance, and more heavi- 
ncfs without ftrcngth, than will cafily be found 
in all his other works. 

The " CharaSers of Men and Women" arc 
die product of diligent fpeculation upon hu- 
nuin life; much labour has been bellowed upon 
them, and Pope very feldom laboured in vain. 
That his excellence may be properly eftimated^ 
I recommend a comparifon of his ** Charaflers 
**6f Women" with Boikau's Sathe; it will 
then be feen with how much more perfpicacity 
finale nature is ioveftigsited, and ftm&k ctL« 

Vol. V. O c^W^xvt^ 
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cellence feleded; and he.&irely is ^^o mem 
writer to whom Boileau fhall be found inferior. 
The " Gharafters of Mcn,'\ however, arc 
written with more, if not with deeper, thought, 
and ejchibit many paflages exquifkely lieautiful. 
The " Gem and the Flower" wUl not eafily be, 
equalled. In the women's part are fome de- 
fefts ; the charafter of Atofla is not fo neatly 
finilhed as that of CJlodio ; and fome of the fe- 
male eharafters may be found perhaps more fre-. 
quently among men; wkat is faid of Philomcde 
was true of Prion 

In the Epiftks to Lord Bathurft and Lord 
Burlington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured 
to find a train of thought which was never in 
tlie writer's head, and, to fupport his hypothe*. 
fis, has printed that firft which was publifhed 
Jaft. In one, the moll valuable paflage is per- 
haps the Elogy on " Good Senfe ;" and tlic 
other, tbe '* End of the Duke of Buckingham.": 

The Epiftle to Arbuthnot, now arbitraiiljT 
called the *' Prologue to the Satires," is a per- 
formance confifting, as it feems, of many frag- 
ments wrought into one defign, which by this 
union of fcattered beauties contains more ftrik- 
iflg paragraphs thaw coxM^iobably have been. 
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brought together into an occafional work. As 
there is no ftronger motive to exertion than 
felf-defence, no part has more elegance, fpirit, 
or dignity, than the poet's vindication of his 
own chara£ker. The meaneft paflage is the fa- 
tirc upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their names 
from the year, and which are called the ** Epi- 
" logue to tlie Satires," it was very juftly 
remarked by Savage, that the fecond \Vas in 
the whole more llrongly conceived, and more 
equally fupported, but that it had no fingle 
paflages equal to the contention in the firft for 
the dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the 
triumph of Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace feem to have been 
written as relaxations of his genius. This 
employment became his favourite by its faci- 
lity; the plan was ready to his hand, and 
nothing was required but to accommodate 
as he could the fentiments of an old author 
to recent fafts or familiar images-; but what is 
cafy is feldom excellent ; fuch imitations can- 
not give pleafure to common readers; thic 
man of learning may be fometimes furprifed 
^d delighted by an unexpedcd ip^ki^AVd \ Wv 
O z \Jcv^ 
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the comparlfon requires knowledge of the 
original* which will likewife often deteft 
ibained applications. Between Roman images 
and Englilh manners there will be an irre-^ 
concileable diflimilitude» and the works will 
be generally uncouth and party-coloured ; nei- 
ther original nor tranflated, neither ancient nor 
modern *. 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely ad* 
juftcd to. each other, all the qualities that con- 
ilicute genius. He had Invention^ by which 

* In. one of thefe poems is a couplet, to which belongs a 
flory that I once heard the reverend Dr. Ridley relate. 

< Slander or poifon dread from Delia's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging if your judge be *»«#.» 

Sir'Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiv- 
ing that his name was meant to fill up the blank, fent bis cM 
to Mr. Pope, to complain of the infult. Pope told the young 
man, that the blank might be fupplied by many monofyllables, 
other than the judge's name :— * but, fir,' faid ih^ clerk, * th^ 
judge f;iys that no other word will make fenfe of the p^lTagt.'— 

* So then it fcems,' fays Pope, * your mailer is not only * 

* judge, but a poet : as that is the cafe, the odds are againft m^ 
' Give my refpe^ to the judge, and tell him, 1 will not coaluoA 

* with cine that ha^ the advantage of roe, and he may fill up tbc 

* blankashepleafes.' H* 

txcw 
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new trains of clients arc formed, and new 
fcenes of imagery difplaycd, as in the ** Rape 
** of the Lock ;" and by which extrinfick and 
adventitious embellifliments and illuftrations 
are conncAed with a known fubjeft, as in the 
" Eflay on Criticifm." He had Imagination, 
which ftrongly imprefles on the writer's mind, 
and enables him to convey to the reader, the 
various forms of nature, incidents of life and 
energies of paffibn, as in his " Eloifa," 
« Windfor Foreft," and the '' Ethick Epifc 
" ties." He had Judgement, which fclefts 
from life or nature what the prefent purpofe 
requires, and by feparating the eflence of things 
from its concomitants, often makes the repre- 
fentation more powerful than the reality : and 
he had colours of language always before him, 
ready to decorate his matter with every grace 
of elegant expreflion, as when he accommo* 
dates his diftion to the wonderful multiplicity 
bf Homer's fentiments and defcriptions. 

Poetical expreflion includes found as well aS 
Ineaning ; *' Mufick," fays Dryden, ^* is in* 
*' articulate poetry ;" among the excellences of 
Pope, therefdre, muft be mentioned the me- 
iodjr of his metre. By perufing l\i^ vjo^V^ ^\ 
O 3 \^t^^t.^s 
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Drydcn, he difcovcred the moft pcrfcft fi&bric 
of Englifh verfe, and habituated himfelf 1 
that only which he found the beft ; in confi 
quence of which reflraint, his poetry has bee 
ceniured as too uniformly mufical, and as glut 
ting the ear with unvaried fweetneis. I fuf 
peft this objeftion to be the cant of thofe wh< 
judge by principles rather than perception 
and who would even themfelves have lefs plea- 
furc in his works, if he had tried to relieve at- 
tention by ftudied difcords, or affefted to bieali 
his lines and vary his paufes. 

But though he was thus careful of his ver& 
fication, he did not opprefs his powers with 
fupcrfluous rigour. He feems to have thought 
with Boileau, that the praftice of writing might 
Le refined till the diflSculty Ihould overbalance 
the advantage. The conftruftion of his lan- 
guage is not always ftriftly grammatical; with 
thofe rhymes which prefcription had conjoined 
he contented himfelf, without regard to Swift's 
remonftrances, though there was no ftriking 
confonance ; nor was he very careful to vary 
his terminations, or to refufe admiffion at a 

fmall diftance to the fame rhymes. 

To 
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^ To Swift'-scdift for the cxclufion of Aiex- 
tndrines and Triplets he paid little regard ; he 
admitted them, but, in the opinion of Fenton, 
too rarely ; be ufes them more liberally^ in his 
tranilation than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I 
think, unfuccefs fully, except orK:e in die 
"Rape of the Lock." 

Expletives he very early ejcSed from hh 
vcrfcs ; hot he now and then admits an epithet 
nther commodious than important. Each of 
the fix firft lines of tlie ** Iliad" might lofe 
twofyllablcs witli very little diminution of the 
meaning; and fometimes, after all his art and 
labour^ one verfe feems to be made for tlie fake 
of another. In bis latter produdions the dic- 
tion is fometimes vitiated by French idioms, 
^ith which Bolingbroke had pcrliaps infcfted 
Jiim. ^ 

I have been told that the couplet by whicli 
he declared his own ear to be nioft gratified was 
Uiis:. 

JLo, where Mceotrs deeps, and hardly flows 

The freezing Tanais through a wafterof fnows* 

^ut the rcafoa of this preference I cannot dif- 
^over. 

O 4 \^ 
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' It is remarked by Watts, that there 1$ 
Icarcely a happy combination of words, or 2 
phrafe poetically elegant iiv the Englilh bfi- 
guage, which Pope has not infcrted into his 
Terfion of Homer. How he obtained pofift 
fion of fo many beauties of fpeechy it were dc* 
firable to know. That he gleaned from au- 
thors, obfcure as well as eminent, what be 
thought brilliant or ufeful, and preferved it all 
in a regular colleftion, is not unlikely. When) 
in his laft years, HalFs Satires were flicwii 
him, he wiflied that he had feen them fooncr. 

New fcntiments and new images others may 
produce ; but to attempt any further improve- 
ment of verfification will be dangerous. Art 
and diligence have now done their beft, aiwl 
what fhall be added will be the effort of tedious 
toil and needlefe curiofity* 

After all this, it is furely fuperfluous to an- 
fwer the queftion that has once been afkcd> 
Whether Pope was a poet; otherwife than by 
alking in return, "If Pope be not a poet, whcro 
i^ poetry to be found ? To circumfcribe poetry 
by a definition will only fhew the narrowneis 
of the definer^ though a definition which Ihall 
exclude Pope will not t2fi\N \i^ \xNaAR, \^ «* 
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dk round upon the prefent time, and back 
pon the pafii; let us enquire to whom the 
Dioe of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
Jttrj; let their prodir&ions be examined^ and 
icir claims ftated, and the preteniions of Pope 
ill be no more difputed. Had he given the 
rorld only his verfion the name of poet muft 
ave been allowed him : if the writer of the 
* Iliad" were to clafs his fucccflbrs, he would 
iffign a very high place to his tranflator, with-^ 
>iit requiring any other evidence of Genius. 

The foUowing Letter, of which the originaf 
« in the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was com- 
nunicated to me by the kindnefs of Mr. Jod- 

ell. 

' To Mr. Bridges, at the Biftop of London's^ 
at Fulham. 

•'SIR, 

*' The favour of your Letter, with your 
Remarks, can never be enough acknowledged; 
ad the fpeed with which you diicharged (o 
oublefome a talk, doubles the obligation. 

•* I muft own, you have pleafed me very 
luch by the commendation to VA> Xs^o^tA 
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Upon me ; but, I aiTure you, mtsch more by 
the franknefs of your cenfure, which I oughl 
to take the more kindly of the two, as it is 
more advantageous to a fcribbler to" be improved 
in his judgement than to be foothed in bis 
vanity. The greater part of thofe deviations, 
from the Greek, which you have obferved, I 
was led into by Chapman and Hobbes ^ who 
are, it feems, as much celebrated for their 
knowledge of the original, as they are decrycd 
for the badnefs of their tranilations. Chapman 
pretends to have reftored the genuine fenfe of 
the author, from the miftakes of all former 
explainers, in feveral hundred places ; and the 
Cambridge editors of the large Homer, in 
Greek and Latin, attributed fo much to Hobbes, 
that they confefs they have corrected the 
old Latin interpretation very often by his vcr- 
lion. For my part, T generally took the author's 
meaning to be as you have explained it ; yet 
their authority, joined to the knowledge of my 
own imperfeftnefs in the language, over-ruled 
me.. However, Sir, you may be confident I 
think you in the right, becaufe you happen to 
be of my opinion : (for men (let them fay 
wbdt they will) ne\et ^ip^kXON^ ^wj ^\i£:^^\'% feufei 
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but as it iquares with fheir own.) But you 
have made me much more proud of, and pofi* 
tivc in my judgement, fince it is ftrcngthcncd 
by yours. I think your criticifros, which re- 
gard the expreffion, very juft, and fliall make 
my profit of them -, to give you fome proof 
that I am in earneft, I will alter three verfes 
on your bare objeftion, though I have Mr. 
Dryden's example for each of them. And this, 
I Ik^c, you will account no fraall piece of obe- 
dience, from one, who values the authority of 
one true poet above that of twenty criticks of 
conunentatoTS. Butthoughl fpcak thus of com- 
mentators, I will continue to read carefully alt 
1 can procure, to make up, that way, for my 
own want of critical und«rftanding in the ori- 
ginal beauties of Homer. Tlwugh the grcateft 
of them are certainly tliofe of Invention and 
Defign, which are not at all confined to the 
taguage : for tlie diftinguiftiing excellences of 
Homer are (by the confent of the beft criticks 
<>f all nations) firft in the manners, (which in- 
clude all the fpeeches, as being no other than 
^iie reprefentations of each perfon's mamiers 
by his words :) and then in that rapture and 
fire, whi^h carries you away wilVv \\\tti^ m\\v 
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that wonderful force, that no man who has t 
true poetical fpirit is mailer of himfelf, whii 
he reads him. Homer makes you intcrcfta 
and concerned before you are aware, all a 
once, whereas Virgil does it by foft degrees 
This, I believe, is what a trariftator of Homei 
ought principally to imitate ; and it is ven 
hard for any tranflator to come up to it, be 
caufe the chief reafon why all tranflations fal 
ihort of their originals is, that the very con 
ftraint they are obliged to renders them hear 
tod difpirited. 

" The great beauty of Homer's language, a 
I take it, confifts in that noble fimplieity whic! 
tuns through all his works; (and yet his die 
tion, contrary to what one would imagine con 
fillent with fimplieity, is at the fame time ver 
copious). I don't know how I have run int 
this pedantry in a Letter, but I find I ha^ 
faid too much, as well as fpoken too inconf 
derately ; what farther thoughts I have npc 
this fubjeft, I fhall be glad to communicate 
you (for my own improvement) when ^ 
meet ; which is a happinefs I very eameftly d 
iire, as I do likewife fome opportunity 
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proving howluuch I thiok myfelf obliged to 
your iriendihips and how truly I am, Sir^ 
Your moft faithfiily humble fervaht, 

A. Pope/* 



The Criticifffl upon Pope's Epitaphs, which 
m% printed in ** The Univerfal Vifitor," is 
placed here, being too minute and particular to 
be inferted in the Life. 

EVERY Art is beft taught by example. 
Nothing contributes more to the cultivation of 
propriety than remarks on the works of thofe 
who have moft excelled. I fliall therefore en- 
deavour, at this vjfitj to entertain the young 
ftudents in poetry with an examination of Pope's 
Epiuphs. 

To define an epitaph is ufelefs ; every one 
knows that it is an infcription on a tomb. An 
epitaph, therefore, implies no particular cha- 
raftcr of writing, but may be comjofed in 
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verfc or "prbfe. It is indeed coifimonly pSine- 
gyricalj becaufe we are ieldom diftinguiflied 
with a done but by our friends ; but it has no 
rule to rellrain or mollify it, except this, that 
it ought not to be longer than common be- 
holders may be expefted to have leifure and 
patience to perufe, 

I. 

On Charles Earl o/* Dorset, irf^tbe Cbmh 
of Wythyham in Sujfex. 

Dorfet, the grace of courts, the Mufc's pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
The fcourge of pride, though fandify'd or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in flate ; 
Yet foft in nature, though feverc his lay. 
His anger moral, and his wifdom gay, 
Blefl: fa ty lift ! who touch'd the mean fo true, 
As fliow'd, Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Bled courtier! who could king and country pleafc, 
Yet facred kept his friendfhip, and his eafe. 
Bleft peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflefted on his race ; 
Where other Buckhurils, other Dorfets fliinc. 
And patriots Hill, or poets^ deck the line. 
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Thcfirftdiftich of this epitaph contains a 
kind of information which few would want, 
that the man, for whom the tomb was erefted^ 
M. There are indeed fome qualities worthy 
of praife afcribed to the dead, but none that 
were likely to exempt him from the lot of man, 
or incline us much to wonder that he fliould 
<lie. What is meant by " judge of nature," 
is not eafy to fay. Nature is not the objefl: of 
human judgement : for it is in vain to judge 
v^here we cannot alter. If by nature is meant, 
what is commonly called nature by the criticks, 
ajuftreprefentation of things really exifting, 
and aftions really performed, nature cannot be 
properly oppofed to art ; nature being, in this 
ftnfe, only the beft effedt of art. 

The fcourge of pride-^— 

Of this couplet, the fecond line is not, what 
is intended, an illuftration of the former. Pride, 
n the Great, is indeed well enough connedled 
^ith knaves in ftate, though knaves is a word 
aiher too ludicrous and light ; but the men- 
ion oifanSfified pride will not lead the thoughts 
^fops m learnings but ratlier to fome fpecies of 
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tyranny or oppreffion, fomcthing more ^c 
and more formidable than foppery. 

Yet foft bis nature—— 

This is a high compliment, hut was not 
bellowed on Dorfct by Pope. The next ' 
ifi extremely beautiful./ 

Bkftfatyrift! 

In this diftich is anodier line of which ] 
was not the author. I do not mean to b! 
thefe imitations witli much harfhnefs ; in 
performances they are fcarcely to be avoi 
and in ftiorter they may be indulged, bee 
the train of the compofition may naturally 
volve them, or the fcantinefs of the ful 
allow little choice. However, what is 
rowed is not to be enjoyed as our own ; ar 
is the bufinefs of critical jullice to give c 
bird of the Mufes his proper feathen 

Bleft courtier !— 

Whether a courtier can properly be < 
mended for keeping his eafe facredj may 
baps be difputable. To igkafe king and c 
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rf , without facrificing friendfliip to any change 
)fimes9 was a very uncommon inftance of 
prudence or felicity, and defcrved to be kept 
tparate from fo poor a commendation as care 
)f his eafe. I wilh our poets would attend a 
ittlemore accurately to die'ufe of the word 
ocredf which furely fh^M^ never be applied in 
ferious compofition, but where feme re- 
erence may be made to a higher Being^ or 
Acre fome duty is exafted or impli«l. A 
nan may keep his fricndfhip facred, becaufc 
>romifes of friendfliip arc very awful ties ; 
>ut methinks he cannot, but in a burlefquc 
^nfe, be laid to keep his t2S.%fAred. 

Heft peer! 

The blefling afcrlbed to the peer has no con- 
eftion with his peerage : they might happen to 
iiy other maq, whofe anceftors were remem- 
ered, or whofe pollcrity were likely to be re- 
arded, 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy 
ither of the writer or the man entombed. 
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II. 

0» S/V William TRUM«AL,<f»/ oftbtfrm* 
pal Secretaries of hate to King William III. 
k;^^, having r^^^d bis plaa^ died in bis u* 
iiremtnt at EafibaA^tfd in Btr\Jbirey 1 7 164 

^3 Jl pleafifig form« a nroi, yet cautious mind, 

"^ §(n(q|re, though prudaifc ; conftant, yet reEgn'd; 

Honour unchanged, a principle profeflt 
Fix'd to one fide, but nooderate to the reft : 
' An honed ciurtieri yet a patriot too« 
^ Juft to his'^^'prince, and to his country true. 
Fill'd with tire icnfe of age, the fire of youth, 
A fcorn of wran^nj, yet a zeal for truth 5 
Pi generous faith, mm fuperHition free ; 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny : 
Such this man was; who now, from eartlt.n' 

mov'd. 
At length enjoys that liberty he I6v*d- 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there 
appears, at the firft view, a fault which I diink 
fcarcely any beauty can compenfate. The 
name is omitted. The end of an epitaph is to 
x:onvcy feme account of the dead ; and to what 
j)urpofe is any tla\n^x.o\^ ol \ixBL ^^fe name 
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il^Ticealed? An epitaph, and* ft hrftory of a 
namelefs hero, are equally abfurd, fince the 
Tirtues and ^alities fo recounted in either are 
fcmcrcd at tlie mercy of fortune to be appro- 
priated by guefs; The name^^ it is true, may 
be read upon the ftone; but what obligation 
basitlo the poet, whofe verfes wander over 
the earth, and leave theif fubjeft behind Atw^ 
and who is forced, like Uk iinfkilful paintor, to 
tnake his purpofe known by adventitious help? 
This epitaph is wholly without elevation, 
and contains nothing ftriking or particular ; 
bm the poet is not to be blamed for the defefts 
of his fubjeft. He faid perhi||)S the bell that 
could be faid. Tkere are^owever, fome de- 
fefts which were not made neceflary by the 
charaftcr in which he was employed. There 
IS no oppofition between an honeji courtier and 
^patriot ; for an honeji courtigr cannot but be a 

It was unfuitable to the nicety required in 
ftort compofitions, to clofe his verfe with the 
^ord/tfo; every rhyme Ihould be a word of 
tmphafis, nor can this rule be fafely neglefted, 
except where the length of the poem makes 
%hr instecuracks excufeable, or al\o\N% x'Ciotw 
P 2 ^^^ 
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for beauties fufficient to overpower the efl 
of petty faults, ft 

At the beginning of the feyenth line 
word filed is weak and profaic, having no 
ticular adaptation to any of the words that 
low it. 

The thought in the lafl: line is impertir 
having no connexion with the foregoing 
raaei; nor with the condition of the mat 
fcribed. Had the epitaph been written on 
poor confpirator * who died lately in pri 
after a confinement of more than forty y 
without any crime proved againft him, 
fentiment had been juft and pathetical; but 
(hould Trumbal baycongralailated upon hi 
berty, who had ttfcver knilwn reftraint ? 

IIL 

On the Hon* Simo^i, Harcourt, only Son < 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at the Chur 
Stanton-Hartourt in Oxfordjhlre^ 1720. 

To this fad ihrine, whoe'er thou art, draw 
Here lies the friend rooft lov'd, the fon moft ( 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendfliip might di 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 

* Major Bernardi; ^Vio ^cA^ *vcl ^«<N^g)Sft Sftyc 29| 
Sec Gent. Mag. vo\,L. ip. iis» !^* 
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How tiBait rcaibo, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope muu tell what Harcourt cannot fpeak. 
Ch, Jet thy once-lov'd frieoo^o^be thy done. 
And with a father's forrowi mix his own \ 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for 
the artful introduaion of the name, which is 
inferted with a peculiar felicity, to which 
chance muft concur with genius, which no 
man can hope to attain twice, and which can- 
not be copied but with fcrvilc imitation. 

I cannot but wilh that, of this infcription, 
the two lall lines had been omitted, as they take 
away from the energy what they do not add t© 
tile fenfe* 

On James Craggs, E/q^ 
in (yejlmlnjier- jibbey* 

jACOBtrS <#AGGS, 

RECr MAG^f AE BRlTANI^tAE A SECRETIS 

BT CONSILIIS SANCriCRI£V3 

UllNCIPJS PARITER ACPOPULI AMOR BT DELICIAE: 

YJXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR, 

ANNOS H£V PAVCOS, XXXV. 

0£. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 

P 3 ^l^l^dWi'JC^, 
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Statcfinan, yet friead to tru&! of fonlfificer^ 
In a6tion faUhfoL and in honour clear ; 
Who broke no 4)^miie, fervM no private cndj 
Who gainM noiitle, and who loft no friend ; 
Ennobled by himfclf, by all approved, 
Prais'di wept, and honoured, by the Mufe he lov'd.^ 

The lines on Craggs were not originally in- 
tended for an epitaph; and therefore fomc 
faultiPATC to be imputed to the violence with 
which they are torn from the poems thatfirft 
contained them. We may, however, obfcrve 
fome defefts. There is a redundancy of words 
in tlie firft couplet : it is fuperfluous to (pll of 
him, who was Jincerey true^ and jl^thfut^ that 
he was in honour clear* ^ 

There feems to be an oppofition intended ift 
the fourth line, which is not very obvious: 
where is the relation between the two pofitions, 
that he gained no ////g^nd hji no friend ? 

It may be prop* here to remark the abto- 
dity of joining, in the fame infcription, Latin 
and Englilh, or verfc and profe. If either lirt- 
guage be preferable to the other, let that only 
be ufed; for no reafon can be givtn why part 
oi the information Ihould be given in one 



l(m^t and part in another, on a tomb, mor9 
than io ^y other place, on uiy other occafion ; 
and tp tell all that can be conveniendy told in 
Terfe, and then to o^ in the help of profe, has 
always the appearance of a very artlefs expe- 
dient, or of an attempt unaccomplilhed. Such 
an epitaph refembles the converfation of a fo- 
feigner, who tells part qf his meaning 1^ wordsy^ 
uid conveys part by figns. ^ 

Intended for Mr. RowEr 
In JVeflminfier'^Ahhym . 
Thy rdiques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trufl, 
And, facred, place by Dryden's awful duft ; 
Beneath a rude and namelefs flone he lies. 
To which thy tomb (hall guide inquiring eyc8# 
Peace to thy gentle fliade, and endlefs reft ! 
Blcft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft I 
One grateful woman to thy fame fupplies 
What a whole* thanklefs lanc^tp his denies. 

Of this infcription the chief fault is, that It 
longs lefs to Rowe, for whoni« it was written, 
an to Dryden, who was buried near him ; 
d indeed gives very little information ccAir ■. 
ming .either. 5^ 
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Towilh, Peace to ify fiade^ is too mytholtf* 
gicaj to be admitted into a Chriftian tempk: 
the ancient worfhip has infe£ted almoft all our 
other compoiitionsy and might therefore be 
contented to fpare our epitaphs. Letfiftion, 
at leaft, ceafe with life^ and let us be ferions 
over the grave. 

> On Mn. Corbet^ 

who died of a Cancer in her Breaji *. 

Here refts a woman, good without pretence^ 
Bleft with plain rcafon, and with ibber fenfc t 
No conqueft ftie, but o'er herfdf de(ir*d ; 
No arts eflay'd, but not to be admir'd. 
Paffion and pride were to her foul unknawn, 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, fo compos'd a mind. 
So tirm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin'd, 
Heaven, as its pureft gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The faint fuftain'd it, but the woman dy'd. 

$ 

1 have always confidcred this as tlie^oft va- 
luable of all Pope's epitaphs ; the futyeft of it 
is a charafter not difcriq|inated by any fliining 
or eng^nent peculiarities ; yet that which really 

* In the North aile of tl;c paiiih chorch of St. Margirtf 
Wcftminftcr. H. ♦^ 

'W makes, 
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makes, tboogh not the fplendor, the felicity of 
life, and that which every wife man will choofe 
for his final and bfting companion in the lan- 
guor of age, in the quiet of privacy, when he 
depans weary and diigufted from the oftenta- 
tioQs, the volatile, and the vain. Of fucb a 
charaSer, which the dull overlook, and the 
gay defpife, it was fit that the value Aould be 
made known, and the digivity eftablNhed* 
Domeftick virtue, as it ia exerted without 
great occafions, or confpicuous confequences, 
^ an even unnoted tenor, required the genius 
of Pope to difplay it in fuch a manner as might 
^ttraft regard, and enforce reverence. Who 
^n forbear to lament that this amiable woman 
has no name in the verfcs ? 

If the particular lines of this infcriptFon be 
examined, it will appear lefs faulty than the 
'eft. There is fcarce one line taken from com« 
%^ mon places, unlefs it be that in whicii only Fir- 
^ue is f^ to be our own. 1 once heard a Lady 
®f gre^hfauty and excellence objeft to the 
fourth line, that it ||fiktained an unnatural and 
incredible panegyricK. Of this let the^Ladies 
judge. ^ 



On thi Mfmmetu $f ib^ Hon. RoBSHT DigbT^ 
and of his Sifter Mary, en^ed by tbiir ffrfff 
the Lord Digby, in the Cburc^ 0/ Sbffkm 
in Dirjitjbirif 1727. 

Go I lair example of untainted youth. 
Of modeft wifdom, and pacific truth : 
Compos'd in fufferings, and in joy fedatTf 
Good without noife, without pretenfion great* 
Juft of thy word, in every thought fin(!lre| 
Who knew nojvifli but. what the world migbf 

hear : 
Of foftcft naanners, unaffefted mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
"Go, live ! for heavcn*8 eternal year is thine. 
Go, and exalt thy morti^l to divine. 

And thou, bleft maid ! attendant oil his dooti^ 
Penilve haft follow 'd to the filent todtL 
Steer'd the fame courfe to the famt quiet iliorc, 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only blifs fmcere is knwni 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are ^Ifp ^ 

Yet take thefe tears ^^^ality*s relief, 
An^m we (hare youi^lpe, forgive our grief: 

Theft 
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Thffe }Mi rites, a fioac^ a Tcife receive,^ 
Titall a £ither, all a £nend can giv« ! 

This epitaph contains of the brodier only a 
general indilcriminate charafter, and of the 
fiiter tells nothing but that (he died. The dif« 
ficolty in writing epitaphs is to give a particu* 
lar and appropriate praife. This, however, is 
not always to be performed, whatever be the 
diligence or ability of the writer ; for the greater 
part of mankind havi no charaffgr at ally have 
little that diftinguifhes them from others equally 
good or bad, and therefore nothing can be faid 
of them which may not be applied with equal 
propriety to a thoufand more. It is indeed no 
3^eat panegyrick, that t|||ere is inclofed in this 
•omb one who was bon^in one ^ear, and died 
^ another ; yet many ufeful and amiable lives 
lave been fpent, which yet leave little materials 
or any other ^ memorial. Thefe are however 
lot the proper fubjcfts of poetry ; and when- 
ver frieo^lhip, or any other motive, obliges a 
•Oct to w^toton fqch fubjefts, he muft be for- 
'ven if ne fometia|ps wanders in gencra- 
^ies, and utters the faoiKrpraifes over d^^ent 
>mbs. 
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The fcantinefs of human praifes on fcaftlf 
be ma4e more apparent, than by leosaiidng 
how often Pope has, in the few cpitaf^ 
which he compofed, found it neceflarj to bor« 
row from himfelf. The fourteen cpifi^ 
which he has written, comprife about aa^fc©* 
drcd and forty lines, in which there areinoif 
repetitions than will eafily be found in all tk 
reft of his works. In the eight lines wludi 
make the charafter of Digby, there is farce 
any thought, or word, which may notbc foowl 
in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the 
and mod: elegant, is borrowed from Drydeo 
The conclufion is the fame with that on Har- 
court, but is here more elegant and better coa* 
ncacd. ' ..• 

VIII. 

On Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
In lVcJifi'infter-Abhe)y 1 723. 

Kneller, by heaiifn, and not a matter taugb^ 
VVhofc art was nature, and whofe pictures though' 
Now for two ages, having fnatch'd from fate 
Whatc'er was beauteous, or whatc'er was greati 
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lAei croimM with Princes honours. Poets hyst 
Doe to his merity and brave thirft of praife. 

Lhringy great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herfelf may die. 

tjX^ diis epitaph the firft couplet is good, the 
fecond not bad, the third is deformed with a 
broken metaphor, the word crowned not being 
applicable to the honours or the /ays^ and the 
fourth is not only borrowed from the epi- 
taph on Raphael, but of a ^ry harfti con- 
flpftion. 

IX. 

On Gemral Heviky WiTHZR^ 
In Wijlminjlcr Ahbey^ 'iPfl^ 

Here, Withers, reft ! thorf^bAvefl, gentlcft 
mind. 
Thy country's friend, but more of human Jftitf. 
O ! born to arms ! O ! worth in youthyhprov'd ! 
O ( foft humanity in age b^v'd ! 
For thee the hardy Aretq^uorops a tear, 
And the gay courtier fern the figh ilncere* 

Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial fpirit| or thy focial love ! 
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AmM cforhjpfteifi, hjJrtAy, i^hi fiage, 
Still l^avefbtne aneicflt^ittiers to ««r age: 
Nor let us fay (thofe Engliih ji^osici gone) 
The lad trtie Britoa lies beaeAth this £lone. 

: The ^itaph on Withers afFords anotilerm- 
ftance of common places, though fomewhat 
diverfified, by mingled qualities, and the pc- \ 
culiarity of a profeffion. 

The fecond cow||let is- abrupt, general, and 
tmpkaiing ; eAamation feldom fucceeds in 
our language; and, I think, it may be ob- 
ferved that the particle O ! ufed at the begin- 
ning of a fentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value 
^exprefled fox;^hirti, by different forts of men, 
iirraifes hinjjj^dlktteem ; there is yet fbmething of 
Tthe common cant of fuperficial fatirifts, who 
fijPpof(^^at the infincerity of a courtier de* 
ftVb j^Il his fcnfations^ and that he is equally 
a diflef^Hfer to the livihg and the dead. . 

At the third t|jpplet I fhould wifh die 
epitaph to clofe, bu1|^'th^|; 1 Ihould be un-'* 
willing to lofe the two next lines, which yet 
are deatfy i^otight. if they cannot be retained 
irithout tht5 four th^it follow them. 
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On Mr,4 Elijah Fisnton. 
Jt Eofthamftead in Berk/hire^ 173O. 

This modeft fione/ what few vain marbles cao^ 
l^aj truly fay, Here Jies an boneft man: 
^ poet, bleft beyond the poet*s fate, 
Whom Heiaven kept (acred from the Proud and 
Great : ' f* ^ 

foe to loud praife, and friend totftamed cafe. 
Content with fcience in the vale of peace. 
Cdmly he look'd on either life ; and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From Nature's temperate fcaft rofe fatisfyMj 
Thapk'd heaven that heliv'd* and that he dy'd« 

The firft couplet of this epitaph Ts Sorrowed I 
om Crafhaw. The four next lines contain a 
•ecies of praife peculiar, original, dbd juft* 
tfe, therefore, the infcrijption fhoold Iftive 
ided, Hhttfr latter part contain nothing but 
lat is common to every nlln who is wife and 
od. The charafter of Fenton was fo ami- 
le, that I cannot forbear to wilh dfbr fome 
et or biographer to difpll^ it«*more fully 
• the advantage of poftcrity^ If he did not 
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Hand in the firft rank of genius, lie may claina 
a place in the fecond; and, whatevqc* criticifin 
may objeft to his writings, cenfure could find 
very little to blame in his life* 

XL 

On Mr. Gay. 

In WeftminJier'Abley^ 1732- % 

. Of manners gentle, of affedions mild ; 
In wit, a man ; fimplicity, a child : ♦ 

With native humour tempering virtuous ra|C| 
Form'd to delight at once and la(h the age : ^ 
Above temptation, in a low eftatc, ' ** 

And uncorrupted, ev'n among.the Great : 
A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
^ Thefe are thy honours 1 not that here thy buft 
Is mixM with heroes, or with kings thy duft; 
But that the Worthy and the Good fliall fay, 
Striking their penfive bofoms — Here lies Gat.^ 

As Gay was the favourite of tflHr author 
this epitaph was probably written witl^^n ^0* 
common degree of attention; yet it is no 
more fuccefsfuUy executed than the reft, for » 
will not always happen that the fuccefs of ^ 
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f^\ h (mportionate to his labour. The fame 
obfervatioh may be extended to all works of 
hhaginstion, which are often influenced by 
mfM wholly out of the performer's power, by 
bints of which he perceives not the origin, by 
Aidden elevations of mind which he cannot 
produce in himfelf, and which fometinics rife 
jgkn he expeds them leaft. 

The two parts of the firll line arc only 
^bocs of each other ; gentle manners and mild 
^jfi£ims, if they mean any thing, maft noean 
^dbne. 

Yha^Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid 
^commendation ; ,t* have the wit of a man is iK)t 
^tJchfor a poet. The wit of man^ and the 
fi^Ucity df a cbildj make a poor and vulgar 
^ontraft, and raife no ideas of excellence, 
either imelkamal or moral. 

In the next couplet ragt is lefs properly 
tftirodwced after the mention of mildntfs and 
itmlenefs^^mhixii a*e made the conftkuents of 
i&i clug^dr;. for a man fo mtid and gintU to 
^tmper hit rage^ was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its found, 
^nd mean in its conception ; tlie oppofition is 
'Obvious, and the word lajh \SsA ^JafeVaX&Vsj^ 
Vol. Y. Q^ ^w.^ 
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and without any modification, is grofs.and \tt 
proper. 

To be above temptation in poverty and fr 
fr%m corruption among the Great^ is indeed fuch 
peculiarity as defcrved notice. But to be 
fafe companion is a praife merely negative, aril 
ing not from pofleflion of virtue, but the ab 
fence of vice, and that one of the moft odioas 

As little can be added to his chara£ter, b 
averting that he was lamented in bis end. Ever 
Plan that dies is, at leaft by the writer of ti! 
epitaph, fuppofed to be lamented, andnfere 
fore this general lamentation does noAofKi 
to Gay. 

The firft eight lings have no grammar ; tb 
adjeftives are without any fubftantive, and tb 
epithets without a fubjeft. 

The thought in the laft line, that Gay: 
buried in the bofoms of the worthy znA the^^« 
who are diftinguifhed only to lengthen tl 
line, is fo dark that few underftand i(t ; and ^ 
harfh, when it is explained, that ftjU feW( 
approve. 

XI 
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^ XII. 

Inttndtdfnr Sir Isaac Newton. 
In Weftmnfttr'Abhey, 

IsAACUs New TON I U8 : 

Quern Immortalem 

Teftantur, Ttmpui^ Natura^ deluu: 

Mortalem 

Hoc marmor fatetur, 

iture, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 

)d faid. Lei Newi§nbel And all was light. 

I this epitaph, fliort as it is, the faults 
I not to be very few. Why part fliould be 
n, and part Englifli, it is not eafy to dif- 
r. In the Latin the oppofition of Immor* 
and Mortalis^ is a mere found, or a mere 
ble ; he is not immortal in any fenfe con- 
' to that in which he \s mortal. 
\ the verfes the thought is obvious, and the 
Is night and light are too nearly allied. 

XIII. 

LDSf^ND Duke 0/ Buckingham, who died 
in the iqth Tear of his Age^ i73S* 

If modcft youth, with cool reflc£tion crown'd, 
id every opening virtue bloQming rguad, 

0^1 . Q^wiSi. 
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Could fave a parent's juftcft pride from fatc^ 
Or add one patriot to a finking (late ; 
This weeping marble had not aik'd thy tear, 
Or fadly told how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue new had fhone approved, 
The fenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet fofter honours, and left noify fame, 
Attend the (hade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage ftim'dand art, 
Ends in the milder merit ot the heart : 
And, chiefs orfages long to Britain given, 
Pays thelaft tribute of a faint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the 
reft, but I know not for what reafon. To 
croun with reflexion is furely a mode of fpeecb 
approaching to nonfenfe. Opening viniues bhorii' 
inground^ is fomething like tautology ; the fix 
following lines are poor and profaick. A't'^^ 
in another couplet ufed for arts^ that a rhyme 
may be had to heart. The fix laft lines arc the 
beft, but not excellent. 

The reft of his fepulchral performances 
hardly deferve the notice of criticiftn. The 
contemptible ** Dialogue'^ between He and 
Sh£ fhoold have been fuppicfii^ £» the au- 
thor's fake* 
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lii his laft epitaph oti himfelf, ih which he 
attempts to be jocular upon one of the few 
things that make wife meti fetious, he con- 
founds the living man with the dead : 

Under this flone, or under this filly. 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the quef- 
fion, under what he is buried, is eafily de- 
cided. He forgot that though he wrote the 
epitaph in a ftate of uncertainty, yet it could 
^ot be laid over him till his grave was made. 
Such is the folly of wit when it is ill em- 
ployed. 

The world has but little new; even this 
^retchedrtefs feems to have been borrowed 
•torn the following tunelefs lines : 

Ludovici Areofli humantur oiTa 

Sub hoc marmore, vel fub hac humOi feu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus hxres 

Sive haerede benignior comes, feu 

Opportunius incidene^ Viator: 

Nam fcire haud potuit futura, fed nee 

Tanti erat vacuum fibi cadaver 

Vt' tttaam cuperet parare vivensi 

0^3 "VmtA 
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yivens Ida tamen fibi paravit. 
Qase infcribi voluit fuo fepulchro 
Olim fiquod haberetls fepulchrum. 

Surely Ariofto did not venture to expcft thj« 
his trifle would have ever had fuch an iUof* 
trious imitaton 
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CHRISTOPHER PITT, of whom 
whatever I Ihall relate more than has been 
^ready publifhed, I owe to the kind commu- 
nication of Dr. Warton, was born in 1699 at 
^landford, the fon of a phyfician much 
-fteemed. 

He was, in 17 14, received as a fcholar into 
^inchefter College, where he was diftinguifhed 
y exercifes of uncommon elegance; and, at 
is removal to New College in 17 19, prefented 

> the eleftors, as the product of his private 
id voluntary ftudies, a.compleat veriion of 
•ucaii*s poem, which he did nrot tlien know 

► have been tranflatecj by Rowe. 

This is an inftance of early diligence which 

dl defcrvcs to be recorded The fuppref- 

)n of fuch a work, recommended by fuch 

ccmitioh circumftances> u Xq \>^ ^^^^ 

Q 4 ^^NxsSi.. 
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gretted. It is indeed culpable, to load libni« 
ties with fuperfluous books ; but incitements 
to early excellence are never fuperfluous, and 
from this example the danger is not great of 
many imitations. 

When he had refided at his College three 
years, he was prefented to the reftory of Pin- 
pern in Dorfetfhire (1722), by his relation, 
Mr. Pitt of Stratfieldfea.in Hampfliire; and, 
refigning his fcllowfhip, continued at Oxford 
two years longer, till he became Mafter of Arts || 
(1724). 

He probably about this time tranflated " Vi- 
** da's Art of Poetry," which Triftram*s fplen- 
did edition had then made popular. In this 
tranflation he diftinguifhed himfelf, both by 
its general elegance, and by the Ikilful adapta- 
tion of his numbers, to the images cx- 
prefled ; a beauty which Vida has with great 
ardour enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very 
pleafing by its fituation, and therefore likely to 
excite the imagination of a poet; where h^ 
palfed the reft of his life, reverenced for his 
virtue, and beloved for the foftnefs of his tern* 
per and the cafmels of \v\% ic«jw\^^. Before 
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ftrangers be had fomething of the fcholar'i 
timidity or diftruft } but when he became fa- 
miliar he was in a very high degree chearful 
and entertaining. His general benevolence 
procured ■ general refpcft ; and he pafled a life 
pkcid and honouraMc, neither too great for 
thekiiidnefs oP»thc low, nor too low for tlie 
notice of the great. 

At what time he compofed his mifcellany, 
P^blilhed in 1727, it is not eafy nor neceflary 
p know : thofe which have dates appear to 
have been very early produftions, and I have 
not obferved that any rife above mediocrity. 

The fuccefs of ^fcs Vida animated him to a 

liigher undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year 

lic.publiihed a verfion of the firft book of the 

Eneid. This bein" 1 fuppofe, commended 

*his fiiends, he fome time afterwards added 

^ree or four more ; with an advtrtifement, in 

^^hich he reprefents himfeif as tranflating with 

S^eat indifference, and witli a progrefs of which. 

^^Oafelf was hardly confcious. 'J his can hard- 

V be true, and> if true, is nothing to the 

deader. 

At laft, without any further contention with 
*^is modefty, or any aWe of the uavxio: o^ 'Dx'^- 
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den, he gave us a complete Englifh Eneid, wluc 
I am forry not to fee joined in this publicatio 
with his other poems*. It would have bee 
pleafing to have^an opportunity of comparin 
the two beft tranflations that perhaps were cv< 
produced by one nation ifl the fame author. 
Pitt engaging as a rival witjj Dryden, natn 
rally obferved his failures, and avoided them 
and, as he wrote after Pope*s Iliad, he bad ai 
example of an exa£t, equable, and fplcndi( 
verfification. With thefe advantages, feconJ 
ed by great diligence, he might fuccefsfull] 
labour particular paflages, ai^ efcape many er 
rors. If the two verfions m compared, per- 
haps the refult would be, that Dryden lead: 
the reader forward by h^ general vigour anc 
fpritelinefs, and Pitt often Hops him to c(^ 
template the excellence of a fingle couplet; tBa 
Dryden's faults are forgotten in the hurry o 
delight, and that Pitt's beauties are negleS^^ 
in the languor of a cold and liftlefs perufal 
that Pitt pleafes the criticks, and Dryden th< 
people ; that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 



♦ It is added tQ the ^vcCeat edition. 

4 
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He did not long enjoy the reputation which 
this great work defervedly conferred ; for he 
left the world in 1748, and lies buried under a 
iloneat filandfbrd, on which is this infcriptioni 

In memory of 
Chr. Pitt, clerk, M. A. 

Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the univerfal candour of 

ii bis mind, and the primitive 

ilmplicity of his manners. 

He lived innocent, 

and died beloved^ 

Apr, 13, 1748, 

aged 48* 
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JAMES THOMSON, the fon of a mi- 
Dillcr well eftcemed for his piety and dili* 
gcncc, was born September 7, 1700, at Ed- 
ncm, in the fhire of Roxburgh, of which his 
fatlier was paftnr. His mcther, whofe narr.e 
was Hume, inherited as co-htiief? a portion ct 
a final 1 cf:arc. I'hc rcvciuie of a parilh i^ 
Scotland is feldoni large; ?:iJ it was probably 
in coinmifcration of the difficulty with which 
Mr. 'Jhonifon fiipporkd his family, having 
niiic cliiklrcn, that Mr. Riccarlon, a neigh- 
bour inp; minifter, difcovcring in James un- 
common promifes of future excellence, under- 
took to fupcrintend his education, and provide 
him books. 



r 
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l)e i0vas taught the common rudiments of 

learning at the fchool of Jedburg, a place which 

he delights to recolleft in his poem of ** Au- 

" tumn ," but was not confidered by his maf- 

tcr as fuperior to common boys, though 111 

thofc early days he araufid his patron and his 

friends with poetical compofitions ; with which 

however he fo little pleafed himfelf, that on 

every new-year's day he threw into the fire all 

the produftions of the foregoing year. 

From the fchool he was removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he had not refided two years 
when his father died, and left all his children 
to the care of their mother, who raifed upoa 
ter little eftate what money a mortgage could 
afford, and, removing with her femily to 
Edinburgh, lived to fee her fon rifing into 
^niinence. 

The defign of Thomfon's friends was to 
'^recd him a minifter. He lived at Edinburgh, 
^s at fchool, without diftinftion or expeftation, 
^ill, at the ufual time, he performed a proba- 
tionary excrcife by explaining a pfalm. His 
diftion was fo poetically fplendid, that Mr. 
Hamilton, the profeflbr of^ Divinity, reproved 
him for rpeaking language umi\lell\^\b\a to ^ 
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popular audience ; and he cenfured one of kis 
expreffions as indecent, if not profane. .,* 

This rebuke is reported to have repreffcd his 
thoughts of an ecclefiaftical charafter, and he 
probably cultivated with new diligence his blof- 
foms of poetry, which, however, were in fomc 
danger of a blaft ; for fubmitting his produc- 
tions to fome who thought therafelves qualified 
to criticife, he heard of nothing but faults; 
btft, finding other judges more favourable, be 
did not fufFer himfelf to fink into defpondence. 
He eafily difcovered that the only ftage on 
which a poet could appear, with any hope of 
advantage, was London ; a place too wide for 
the o{)eration of petty competitioa- and private 
malignity, where merit might foon become 
confpicuous, and would find friends as foon 
as it became reputable to befriend it. ' A ladyt 
who was acquainted with his mother, adviled 
him to the journey, and promifed fome coun- 
tenance or afliftance, which at laft he never re- 
ceived ; however, he juftified his adventure by 
her encouragement, and came to feek in Lon- 
don patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mal- 
let, then tutor lo l\& fous of the duke of Mon- 
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Te. He had recommendations to feveral 
:£q^ of confequence, which he had tied up 
refblly in his handkerchief; but as he palled 
mg the ftreet, with the gaping curiofity of 2^ 
w-comer, his attention was upon every thing 
ther than his pocket, and his magazine of 
edcntials was ftolen from him. 
His firft want was a pair of fhoes. For the 
ippjy of all his neceffitics, his whole fund 
ra^ his ** Winter," which for a time comd 
ind no purchafer ; till, at laft, Mr. Millan was 
)erfuaded to buy it at a low price; and this 
ow price he had for fome time reafon to regret ; 
but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man net 
(wholly ttniylj^wn among aMiors, happening 
b tarn his eye upon it, was fibdelighted that 
tc ran Jrom place to place cerebrating, its ex- 
ccllenff; Thomfon obtained likewife the no- 
Hci^of Aaron Hill, whom, being friendlefs and 
indigent, and glad of kindnefs, he courted 
^ith every expreffion offcrvile adulation. 

*' Winter" was dedicAd to Sir Spencer 
>ompton, but a^traded ao regard from him 
^0 the author ; till Aaron Hill aWakened his at- 
tention by fome verfes addrefled to . Thomfon, 
^i publilhed in one of the*ncwfpa5ets^ which 
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ccnfurcd the great for their negleft of ingenious 
fticn. Thomfon th6n received a prefent of 
twenty gnineas, of which he gh'es this account 
to Mr, Hill:. 

*« I hinted to yoti in my hft, thjft on Satur- 
** day morning I was with Sir Spender Comp- 
** ton. A certain gentleman, withotit my ic- 
•• fire, fpoketo him concerning me: his an- 
^yCwerwas, that 1 had never come near bi"^. 
^ Then the gentleman put the queftion, if he 
** defircd that I (hould wait on him ? he tc- 
•• turned, he did. On this the gentleman gave 
** me an introduftory Letter to him. He rc- 
** ccived me in what' they commonly call a 
** civil manner; ^^ed me feme ftmmon-place 
•* quefifons ; A^ made me a prefent of twenty 
*• guineas. I am very ready to owji ^at the 
** prefent was larger than my performance^e- 
•* ferved ; and fhall afcribe it to his generofityj 
•* or any other caafe, rather than the merit of 
*« the addrefs." /* 

The poem, whSn, being of a new kin^» 
few would venture at firft to- like, by dcgrc* 
gained upon the publick ; and one edition was 
▼cry fpeedily ftrccceded by another. 

Thofli- 
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Tbomfon's credit was now high, and every 
ay brought him new friends ; among others 
>. Rundle, a man afterwards unfortunately 
imous, fought his acquaintance, and found 
is qualities fuch, that he recommended him 
3 the lord chancellor Talbot. 

" Winter" was accompanied, in many edi- 
ions, not only with a prefece and a dedication^ 
)ut' with poetical praifes by Mr. Hill, Mn 
Wallet (then Malloch), and Mira, the fl^i- 
ious name of a lady once too well known. 
Why the dedications are, to '* Winter" and 
ie other Scafons, contrarily to cuftom, left 
>ut in the coUefted works, the reader may en- 
Rirc. ■ > -i^ 

The next year (1727) he djRnguifhed hlm- 
?lfbyfl^re pliblications ; of '* Sumihef," in 
u^uance of his plan ; of " A Poem on the 
' Death of Sir Ifaac Newton," which he was 
nabled to perform as an exaft philofopher by 
le inftruftion of Mr. (ijay; and of " Bri- 
tannia," a kind of poetical invedlive againft 
ie minillry, whbm the nation then thought 
ot forward enough in refenting the depreda- 
ons of the Spaniards. By this piece he de- 
ared himfclf an adherent to lV\^ o^^o^\\wv^ 
Vol. V. R •;k\\\ 
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and had dierefore no favcnu: to expert from the 

Court. 

Thomfon, having been fome titne entcrtain- 
«d in the family of the lord Binning, was de« 
(irous of teftify ing his gratitude !by making hiin 
the patron of his ** Summer 5'- but the fame 
kindnefs which had firft difpofed lord Sin- 
ning to encourage him, determined him to 
rcfufe the dedication, which was by his advice 
addrcfled to Mr. Dodington, a man who had 
more power to advance the reputation and for* 
tune of a poet. 

** Spring" was publifhed next year, with a 
dedication to the countefs of Hertford ; whofe 
praftice it was to invite every fummer fomc 
poet into the country, to hear her verfcs and 
affift her ftudies. This honour was one fum- 
mer conferred on Thomfon, who took more 
delight in caroufing witli lord Hertford and his 
friends than aflifting her ladyfhip's poetical 
operations, and therefore never received ano- 
tlier fummons. 

"Autumn," the feafon to which the ** Spring" 
and •* Summer" are preparatory, ftill remained 
unfung, and was delayed till be publifhed ( 1 730J 
his works coUeded. 
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Be produced in 1727 the tragedy of " So- 
*^ pbonifba/^ which raifed fuch expeflation^ 
■diat^very rehearfal was dignified witli a fplen- 
did audience, coUe£led to anticipate the delight 
chat was preparing for the publick. It was 
ofeforved, however, that nobody was much af- 
fefted, and that the company rofe as from a 
Hioral lecture. 

It had upon the ilage no unufual degree of 
ftcccfe. Slight accidents will operate upon the 
taftc of pleafare, Ther^ is a feeble line in the 
?lay: 

OSophoniiba, Sophoniiba, O! 

This gave occafion to a waggifli parody : 
O, Jemmy Thomfon, Jemmy Thomfon, O ! 

^hich for a while was echoed through the 
own. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Pro- 
ogue to ** Sophonifba," the firft part was 
Written by Pope, who could not be perfuaded 
finifh it ; and that the concluding lines were 
dded by Mallet. 

Thomfon was not long afterwards, by the 
t^uenceof Dr. Rundle, fcnt to travel with 
R % ^x. 
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Mr Charles Talbot, the cldcft fon of the 
Chancellor, He was yet young enough to re- 
ceive new impreffions, to have his opinion^ 
reftified, and his views enlarged j nor can he 
be fuppofed to have wanted that curiofity which 
is infeparable from an aftive and comprehcn* 
five mind. He may therefore now be fuppofed 
to have revelled in all the joys of intclledua/ 
luxury ; he was every day feafted with inftruc- 
tive novelties ; he lived fplendidly without ex- 
pence; and might expeft when he returned 
home a certain eftablilhment. 

At this lime a long courfe of oppofuion to 
Sir Robert Walpole had filled the nation with 
clamours for liberty, of which no man felt the 
want, and with care for liberty, which was not j 
in danger. Thomfon, in his travels on the j 
continent, found or fancied fo many evils arii- 
ing from the tyranny of other governments, , 
that he rcfolved to write a very long poem, i^ 
five parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was bufy on the firft book, Mf, 

Talbot died ; and Thomfon, who had been 

rewarded for his attendance by the place of ft- 

cretary of the Briefs, pays in the initial lines a 

, ilecent tribute to \i\^ iati«\ot^: 
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Upon this great poem two years were fpent, 
and the author congratulated himfelf upon it as 
his nobleft work ; but an author and his reader 
are not always of a mind. Liberty called in 
Tain upon her votaries to read her praifes, and 
Rward her encomiaft: her praifes were con« 
dcmned to harbour fpiders, and to gather dull ; 
noneof Thomfon's performances were fo little 
larded. 

The judgement of the publick was not erro- 
neous ; the recurrence of the fame images muft 
^ire in time ; an enumeration of examples to 
prove a pofition which nobody denied, as it 
Was from the beginning fuperfluous, muft 
quickly grow difgufting. 

The poem of ** Liberty" does not now ap- 
pear in its original ftate ; but, when the au- 
thor's, works were collefted after his death, was 
Ihortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a li- 
berty which, as it has a manifeft tendency to 
leffen the confidence of fociety, and to con- 
found thccharafters of authors, by making one 
jman write by the judgement of another, can- 
not be juftified by any fuppofed propriety 
of the alteration, or kindnefs of the friend. — 
I wilh to fee it exhibited as iu ^iMlliot kft.it- 
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Thomfon now Jived in eafe and plenty, anS 
feems for a while to have fufpended his poetry; 
but he was foon called back to labour by the 
death of the Chancellor, for his place then be* 
came vacant ; and though the lord Hardwicke 
delayed for fome time to give it away, Thonr-r 
fon's balhfulnefs,^ or pride, or fome other nw^ 
tive perhaps not more laudable,, withlield hiia 
from foliciting ; and the new Chancellor wouU 
not give him what he would not afk» 

He now relapfed to his former indigence j 
but the prince of Wales was at that time ftrug-J 
gling for popularity, and by the influence of 
Mr. Lyttelton profeffed himfelf the patron of 
wit; to him Thomfon was introduced, and 
being gaily interrogated about the ftate of his 
affairs, faid " that they were in a more pocti-' 
** cal pofturc than formerly ;** and had a pc»^* 
fion allowed him of one hundred pounds a 
year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced 
(1738) the tragedy of Agamemnon, which wai 
much fhortened in the reprefentation. It had 
the fate which moft commonly attends mytho- 
logical ftorics, and was only endured, but not 
iavoured. It fti\)L2%\td >n\\\x ^^cV ^ftcultf 
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ihroti^ the firft night, that ThooiTony coming 
Ute to his friends with whoia he was to fup^ 
cxcafed his delay by telling them how the 
fwcat of his diflrefs had fo difordered hit wig, 
that be could not come till be had been refitted 
by a barber. 

He fo interefted himfelf in his own drama , 
that, if I remember right, as he fat in the 
opper gallery, he accompanied the players by 
audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted 
him to filence. Pope countenanced " Aga- 
niemnon," by coming to it the firft night, and 
^as welcomed to the theatre by a general clap ; 
he had much regard for Thomfon, and once 
'3tprefled it in a poetical Epiftle fent to Italy, 
>f which however he abated the value, by tranf* 
slanting fome of the lines into his Epiftle to 
* Arbuthnot." 

About this time the Aft was paffed for }icen« 
ing plays, of which the firft operation was the 
Prohibition of " Guftavus Vafa," a. tragedy of 
iiv. Brooke, whom the publick recompenfed 
>y a very liberal fubfcription \ the next was the 
efufal of " Edward and Eleonora," offered by 
fhomfoa. It is hard to difcover why either 
lay fhould have been obftruft.ed% .Thomfoa 
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likcwife endeaTonred to repair his lofs by i 
fttbicription, of which I cannot now tell tk 
foccefs. 

When the publick murmttrcd at the unkind 
treatment of Thomfon, one of the miniftcrial 
writers remarked, that ** he had taken a Likertj 
** which was not agreeable to Britannia in any 

He was foon after employed, in conjunfliofl 
with Mr. Mallet, to write the mafque of " Al- 
** fred,** which was a£ted before the Prince at 
CliefiJcn-houfe. 

His next work (1745) was ** Tancred and 
*« Sigifmunda," the moll fuccefsful of all bi$ 
tragedies; for it ftill keeps its turn upon the 
ftage. It may be doubted whether he was, 
cither by the bent of nature or habits of ftud)') 
much qualified for tragedy. It does not appear 
that he had much fenfe of the pathetick ; and 
his difFufive and defcriplive ftyle produced de- 
clamation rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was how in power, 

and conferred upon him the oflSce of fun*eyor- 

general of the Leeward Iflands -, from whicb» 

\vhen his deputy was paid, he received about 

4hree hundred j^o^auds a ^t^i* 
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The laft piece that he lived to publifh was 
3c *^ Caftle of Indolence," which was many 
cars under his hand, but was at laft finilhcd 
rith great accuracy. The firft canto opens 

fccne of lazy luxury, that fills the imagi* 
ation. 

He was now at eafe, but was not long to en- 
)yit; for, by taking cold on the water be- 
veen London and Kew, he caught a diforder, 
iiich, with fome carelefs exafperation, ended 
1 a fever that put ah end to his life, Auguft 
h 1748. He was buried in the church of 
ichmond, without an infcriptlon ; but a mo- 
ament has been erefted to his memory in 
'^eftminfter-abbey. 

Thomfon was of ftature above the middle 
je, and '* more fat tlian bard befeems,'* of a 
ill countenance, and a grofs, unanimated, 
linviting appearance ; filcnt in mingled com* 
ny, but chearful among feledt friends, and 
' his friends very tenderly and warmly be- 
ved. 

He left behind him the tra|B;edy of ** Corio- 
lus," which was, by the zeal of his patron Sir 
eorgeLyttelton, brought upon the ftage for the 
nefit of his family, and recommended by a 
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logue, which Qnin, who had long lived nUb 
Thomfon in fond intimacj, fpoke in facba 
manner as iiiewed him.*^ to be/' on thatooca* 
lion, ** no aftor.'' The commencement of 
this benerolence is very honourable to Qpin ; 
who is reported to have delivered ThomfoOi 
then known to him only for his genius, from 
an arreft, by a very confiderable prefent; and 
its continuance is honourable to both ; for 
friendihip is not always the fequei of oUf?" 
tion. By this tragedy a confiderable fom was 
raifed, of which part difcharged his debts, and 
the reft was remitted to his lifters, whom, 
however removed from them by place or con- 
dition, he regarded with great tendemefs, as 
will appear by the following Letter, which I 
communicate with much pleafure, as it gives 
me at once an opportunity of recording the 
fraternal kindnefs of Thomfon, and reflcfting 
on the friendly affiftance of Mr. Bofwcll, from 
whom I received it- 

" Hagley in Worceftcrfhirc, 
*' Oftober the 4th, 1747. 

" My dear Sifter, 

" I thought you had known me better than 
** to interpret my fiVev\C)t*mx.o^ 4aca.N oCaffedion, 
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*^ efpedally as your behaviour has always bceiv 
*^ fiich as vather to increafe than diminiih it* 
** Don't imagine, bccan^J; I am a bad corrc- 
** fpondcnt, that I can ever prove an unkind 
** friend and brother. I muft do myfeif the 
** juftice to tell you, that my affcftions are na*- 
** tnndly very fixed and conlbnt ; and if I had* 
"ever reafon of complaint againft you (of 
*• which by the bye I have not the leaft Ihadow)^ 
•* I am conicious of fo many defeds in myfelfy 
^ as difpofeme to be not a little charitable and 
*• forgiving. 

** It gives me thctrueft heart-felt fatisfaaionu 
^ to hear you have a good kind hu(band, and 
*' are in eafy contented circumftances ; but 
" were they otlierwife, that would only awaken* 
**and heighten my tendernefs towards you. 
" As our good and tender-hearted parents did 
'* not live to receive any material teftimonies of 

* that higheft human gratitude I owed thenv 

* (than which nothing could haxx given me 

* equal pleafure), the only return I can make 
' them now is by kindnefs to tliofe they left 

behind them. Would to God poor Lizy had 
lived longer ; to have been a farther witneft 
of the truth of what I fay, ^tvi that I 
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** might have had the pleafure of feeing once 
•• more a fifter who fo truly deferred my eftccm 
•* and love ! But Ihe is happy, while we mufl 
•* toil a little longer here below: let us how- 
" ever do it chearfully and gratefully, fupportd 
** by the pleafing hope of meeting yet again on 
** a fafcr fhore, where to recoiled the florins 
*' and difficulties of life will iiot perhaps be 
** inconfiftent with that bJifsful flate. Yoa 
•* did right to call your daughter by her name; 
*' for you muft needs have had a particular 
** tender friendlhip for one another, endeared 
* as you were by nature, by having paffed the 
*^ afFcftionate years of your youth together; 
** and by that great foftener and engager of 
•* hearts, mutual hardfhip. That it was in 
•* my power to eafe it a little, I account one 
'* of the moft exquifite pleafures of my life.— 
** But enough of this melancholy, though not 
" unpleafing ftrain. 

** I efteem you for your fenfible and difin- 
** terefted advice to Mr. Bell, as you will fee bj 
** my Letter to him: as I approve entirely oi 
** his marrying again, you may readily aflc mi 
^* why I don't marry at all. My circumftance 
" havehithtUo\^^cv\loN^\v2iJQ^&'«:^d uncertaii 
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*• m this fluftuating world, as induce to keep 
*' me from engaging in fuch a ftate : find now, 
** though they are more fettled, and of late 
•* (which you will be glad to hear) confiderably 
•* improved, I begin to think myfelf too far 
"advanced in life for fuch youthful undertak- 
" ings, not to mention fome other petty reafons 
** that are apt to ftartle the delicacy of difficult 
" old batchelors. I am, however, not a little 
** fufpicious that, was I to pay a vifit to Scot- 
" land (which 1 have fome thought of doing 
" foon), 1 might poffibly be tempted to think 
*' of a thing not eafily repaired if done amifs. 
** I have always been of opinion that none 
" make better wives than the ladies of Scot- 
" land ; and yet, who more forfaken than 
" they, while the gentlemen are continually 
" running abroad all the world over ? Some of 
" them, it is true, are wife enough to return 
** for ^ . wife. You fee I ^m beginning to 
*^ make intereft already with, the Scots ladies.— 
*^ But no more of this infeftious fubjeft.— - 
** Pray let me hear from you now and then ; 
*^ and though I am not a regular correfpon-^ 
** dent, yet perhaps I may mead in that refpeft. 

** Remember 
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'*' Remember tnc kkidlj to your Imiband, and 

"** bclicvr XQC to be, 

** Your moft affeftionatc biotbcr, 
" James Thomson." 

(Addreffdl) « To Mrs. Thomfon in Lanark." 

Tlie benevolence of Thomfon was fcrvM, 
hxxt not aftive ; he would give oa all occaiioos 
what afliftance bis purfe would fupply ; bat the 
offices of intervention or folicitation he cooM 
3iot conquer his fluggifhnefs fufficiendy to 
-perform. The affairs of others, however, were 
not more negledtcd than his own. He had 
often felt the inconveniences of idlcnefs, but 
he never cured it; and was fo confcious of 
his own character, that he talked of writing an 
Eaftern Tale '* of the Man who loved to be itt 
-** Diftrefs.** 

Among his peculiarities was a very unlkilftil 
and inarticulate manner of pronouncing any 
lofty or folemn compofition. He was once 
reading to Dodington, who, being himfclf a 
reader eminently elegant, was fo much pro* 
yoked by his odd utterance, that he fnatched 
the paper from his hands^ and told him that he 
<Iid not undetft.and\\\^ Q^^^t.\fev 
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Tbe biographer of Tbomfon has remarked, 
that an author's life is beft read in his works : 
his obfervation was not well-timed. Savage, 
who lived much witli Thomfon, once told me, 
how he heard a lady remarking that (he could 
gather from his works three parts of his cliarac- 
ter, that he was a ** great Lover, a great Swim- 
** mer^ and rigoroufly abftinent ;" but, faid 
Savage, he knows not any love but that of the 
fex ; he was perhaps never in cold water in 
his life; and he indulges himfelf in all the 
luxury that comes within his reach. Yet 
Savage always fpoke witli the moft eager praife 
of his focial qualities, his warmth and con- 
ftancy of friendfliip, and his adherence to 
his firft acquaintance when the advancement 
of his reputation had left them behind him. 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praife of 
the higheft kind : his mode of thinking, and 
of expreiSng his thoughts, is original. His 
blank verfe is no more tlie blank verfe of Mil- 
ton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of 
Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, 
his paufes, his diftion, are of his own growth, 
without tranfcription, without imitation. He 
thinks in a peculiar train^ and he thinks always 
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as a man of genius ; he Jooks round on Natue 
and on Life with the eye which ^Nitforc be- 
flows only on a poet ; the eye that diftia- 
guifhes, in every tiling prefcntcd to its view, 
whatever there is on which imagination can (fe^ 
light to be detained, and with a mind that at 
once comprehends the vaft, and attends to the 
minute. The reader of the ** Seafons" wonders 
t lat he never faw before wliat Thomfon (hews 
him, and that he never yet has felt what Thom- 
fon imprefics. 

His is one of the works in v/hich blank verfc 
leems properly ufed. Thomlbn's wide cx- 
panfion of general views, and his enumeration 
of circumllantial varieties, wouli have been 
obftrufted and embarralled by the frequent in- 
terfeftion of the fenfe, which are the neceflary 
efFefts of rhyme. 

His defcriptions of extended fcenes and ge. 
neral effefts bring before us the whole magnifi- 
cence of Nature, whether pleaifing or dreadful. 
The gaiety of Spring, the fplendour of Summer, 
the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of 
Winter, take in their turns poffeflion of tlic 
mind. The poet leads us through the appear- 
ances of th'mgs ?L^ xYvfc^ ^t^ t\x^^<3ively varied 
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'Ijy^ttle viciffitudcs of the year, and iihparts to 
us fo muth of his own enthuiiafm, that our 
thoughts expand with hfs imagery, and kindle 
"^Jrith his fentiments. Nor is the naturalift 
without his part in the entertainment ; for he is 
affifted to reco!Ie£t and to combine, to arrange 
his difcoveries, and to Simplify the fpherc of his 
contemplation. 

The great dtfeft of the ** Seafons" is watit 
oT method; but for thrs I know not that there 
Was any redicdy. Of many appearances fubfift . 
iug all at once, no rule can be given why one 
ftotild be mentioned before '"another ; yet the 
Memory wante the help of order, and the cu- 
ridfity is not excited byfufpence or iexpcftation. 

His diftion is in the higheft degree flotid and ' 
Juxuriant> fuch as may be vfaid to be to his 
images and thoughts *' both their luftre and 
*' their fliadc ;** fuch as inveft them with fplen- 
dour, through which perhaps they are not al- 
. ' "ways eafily difcerned. It is too exuberant, and 
•fometimes may be charged with filling the ear 
•more than the mind. 

Thefc Poems, with which I was acquainted 
at their firft appearance, I have fince found 
altered and enlarged by fubfe^ucnt i^n'iW^'s.^ ^.^ 
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the author fuppofed bis judgement to grot 
more exa£t, and as books or cotiverfatioti ex- 
tended his knowledge and opened bis profpe&s. 
They are, I tliit*, iiHpt'^JvfcdTn general; yet 
1 know not whether they have not loft part of 
what Temple calls their *• racci" a word which^ 
applied to wines in its primitive fenfe, means 
the flavour of the foil; 

*• Liberty," when it firft appeared, I tried to 
readi and foon defifted. I have never tried 
again, and therefore will not hazard either 
praife or cenfure. 

The higheft praife which he has received 
ought not to be fuppreft ; it is faid by Lord 
I..yttelton, in the Prologue to his pofthumous 
play, that Ixis works contained 

No line whicb| dying, he could wifti to blot* 
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TH£ Poems of Dr. WAT T S were by 
my recommendation inferted in this Col- 
jd^ion ; the readers of which are to impute to 
fxie whatever pleafure or wearinefs they may 
iincl in ttie perufal of Blackmorc, Watts, Pom- 
fret, and Yalden, 

ISAAC WATTS was bom July 17, 
ifr74, at Southampton, where his father, of 
tBc fame name, kept a boarding-fchool for 
young! gentlemen, though common ' report 
niakes hiin a fhoemaker. He appears, from 
tlic narrative of Dr, Gibbons, to have been 
neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Ifaac, the eldeft of nincchiidren, was given 
to books from his infimcy^ and began, we are 
S % x^\^> 
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told, to learn Latin when he was four yean 

-old, I fuppofe, at home. He was afterwards 

-taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. 

Pinhorne, a clergyman, mailer of the Free* 

fchool at Southampton, to whom the gratitude 

of hisrfcholar afterwards infcribed a Latin ode. 

His proficieujcy at fchool was (o confpicuous, 

that a^iibfcription was propofed for his fupport 

at the Univerfity ; but he declared 'his refolu- 

tion of taking his lot with the Dlffenten. 

Such he was as every Chriflian Church would 

j-ejoice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to anacademy 
taught by Mr, Rowe, where he had for bis 
companions and fellow- Itudents Mr. Hughes 
the poet, and Dr Hortc, afterwards Archbi- 
fliop of Tuam. Some Latin Eflays, fuppofed 
to have bf en written as exercifes at this acade- 
my, Ihew a degree of knowledge, both philo- 
sophical and theological, fuch as very few at- 
tain by a much longer courfe of iludy. 

He was, as he hints in his Mifcellanies, a 

maker of verfes frorp fifteen to fifty, and in his 

youth he appears to have paid attention to La- 

.. th\ poetry. His verfes to his brother, in tlie 

giyconkk meafuie^ muXX^ty.^\\^\v\Na ^-^^ feven- 
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tfeen, ate remarkably eafy and elegant. Some 
of his other odes are deformed by the Pindarick 
foilv then prevailing, and are written with fuch 
negleft of all metrical rules as is without exam- 
ple among the ancients ; but his diftion, 
though perhaps not always exaftly pure, has 
fucb copi«ufnefs and fplendour, as Ihews that 
lie was but at a very little diftancc. from exv 
cellence. 

• His method of ftudy was to imprefs the con- 
tents of his books upon his memory by abridg- 
ing them, and by interleaving them to amplify 
one fyftem with fupplements- from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr. 
Rowe, who were, I believe, Independents, lit 
communicated in his nineteenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, 
and "fpent two years '^^ ftudy and' devotion at 
the houfe of his father, who treated him with 
great tendernefs; zni had the happinefs, in- 
dulged to few parents^ of living to fee his fon: 
eminent for literature, and venerable for pietyi 

He was then entertained by Sir John Har^ 
topp five years, as domeftick tutor to his fon; 
and iri that time particiilarly devoted himfelf to 
the.fttidy:* of the- Holy Scriptures \ ^.wd Vy^-vetj^ 
S 3^- Ocv^fecw 
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chofen affiftant to Dr. Cbtuncejrf. pratc&ed tk 
^x£t time on the birtb-<l»]r that oonipleated hl& 
twenty-fourth year ; prot^lycaafidering that 
as due day of a fixond luitiTity^ by which he 
entered oi».a new period of exiftence. 

In about three years be fucceeded Dr. Chaun* 
cey ; but, foon after his entrance on bis charge, 
he was feized by a ^ngerous illnefs,. which 
funk Iiim to fuch weaknefs, that the congrega- 
tion thought zn affiftant neceiiaiy,. and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price. His health then returned gra- 
dually ; and he performed his duty, till (17 12) 
he was feized by ^ fever of fuch vifolence and 
continuance^ that from the feeblenefe which it 
brought upon him, he nererperfealy recovered. 

This (^lamitous ftate made the- compaffioa 
of his friends neceffary, and*, drew upon him 
the attention of Sir Thomas Abn%y, who re- 
ceived him iruo his houfe ; where^ with a con- 
ftancy of friendlhip and uniformity of conduft 
HQt often to be found, ha;was treated for diir- 
ty-fix years with all the kin4nefs that friend- 
fhip could prompt, and all the attention that 
refpeft could diftate.. Sir Thomas died about 
eight years afterwards ; but he continued with 
the lady and hex d2i^^\fix% X5^ \!sa ^nd of his 
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life* Tlw^iaily died about a year after him. 

A coaliriicm like this, a fiate in which the- 
notidfit of patronage and depefidence were 
overpowered by the perception of reciprocal 
benefits, deferves a particular memorial; and 
I will not withhold from the reader Dr. Gib- 
bons's rep'refentation, to which regard is to be 
paid as to the narrative of one who writes what 
he knows, and what is known likewife to mul- 
titudes beiides. 

" Our next obfervation fhall be made upon 
^ that remarkably kind Providence which 
** h'^ought the Doftor into Sir Thomas Ab* 
**' ncy's family, and continued him there till 
"his death, a period of no lefs than thirty-fix 
** years. In the midft of his facrcd labours for 
** the glory of God, and good of bis genera- 
" tion, he is feized with a mof): violent and 
•^ thieatening fever, which leaves him oppreflcd 
♦• witli great weaknefs, and puts a flop at leafl 
** to his publick fervices for four years. In 
^' this diilreiEng feafon, doubly ib to bi» afUve 
♦'^ and pious fpirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas 
^* Abney's &mily, nor ever removes fromr it 
^ till he had finiihed his days* Here he en- 
^ joyed the uniAtcmipted dcmiOnftrafaoiM of 
S 4 "^ Niw:^ 
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•* the trueft firiendfhjp^ Here, without, aiif 
•* care of his own, he had every thing . which 
•* could contribHte to the enjoyment of Ufe, 
** and favour the unweariedpurfuits of hisih- 
•* dies. Here he dwelt in a family,, which for 
•* piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, 
*' wa& an houfe of God. Here he had the pri- 
*' vilege of a country recefs, the f ragrsLnt" bon^ 
•' er, the fpreading lawn, the flowery garden, 
*j and other advantages, to footh his mind and 
** aid his reftoration to healthy to- yield him, 
*^* whenever he chofc' them, moft grateful iir« 
*^ tervals from his laborious ftudies, and ena« 
** ble him to return to them with tedoubled 
** vigour and delight.^ Had it not been for 
** this moft happy event, he might; as to out- 
•^ ward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, 
** dragged on through many more years of 
** langour, and inability for publick feryice, 
*' and even for profitable ftudy, or perhaps 
** might have funk into his grave under the 
** overwhelming load of infirmities in the midft 
** of his days ; and thus the church and world 
*' would havel)eei> deprived of thofe many cx- 
•*-ccllcnt fermons and works, which he drew 
^"^ up andpubliljatd dux\uq^\\\%\ssvv%\t&!dfti\ce:in 
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•♦^thiS fstmiif. In a few years after His coming 
♦** hither. Sir Thomas Abncy dies; but- hts 
"amiable confort furvives, who fhcws the 
^'Dodorthe fame refpeft and friendfhip as 
"before, and moft happily for him and great - 
" ntimbers- bcfides ; for, as her riches were 
"great, her generofity and munificence were 
" in fall proportion ; her thread of life was 
"drawnout toagreat age, even beyond that 
•*of the DoSor's ; and thus this excellent man, 
" through her kindnefs, and that of her daugh- 
"ter, the prefciit Mrsw Elizabeth Abney, who 
** in a like^greeefteemed and honoured him, 
" enjoyed all the benefits and felicmes he ex» 
'^periencedat his firft entrance into this fti*- 
" mily, till his days were numbered and finifh*- 
" cd ; and, like afliock of corn in its feafon, 
**he afcended into the regions of perfeft and 
** immortal life and joy."^ 

If this quotation has appeared l6ng, let it be 
oonfidered that it comprifes an account of fix- 
and-thirty years, and thofc- the years •f Dr. 
Watts^. 

From the timeof his reception into this fa- 
mily^ his life was no otherwife diverfificd tbail 
fcy fuecefBve puMicatiouSv Tlie fec\fcs ot \\\i 
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works I am not able to dednds ; their number^ 
and their variety, (hew the intenfencft of hs 
induftr\% and the extent of hia capacity. 

He was one of the firft authors that taoght 
|he Diflenters to court attention by the graces 
of language. Whatever they had among them 
before, whether of learning or acutenefs, was 
commonly obfcured and blunted by coarftmefs 
and melegancf of ftyle. He fhewed them, that 
zeal and purity might be exprelied and enforced 
by polifhed di£lion. 

He continued to the end of his life the 
teacher of a congregation, and no reader of 
his works can doubt his fidelity or diligence. 
In the pulpit, though his low flature, which 
very little exceeded five feet, graced him with 
no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity 
and propriety of his utterance made his dif* 
courfes very efficacious. I once mentioned the 
reputation which Mr. FoAer had gained by 
his pi^op^r delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkcf- 
wortk» who told n>^, that in. the art of pronun* 
ciation he was far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his iiow of thoughts, and fuch his 
promptitude of language, that in tlie latter part 
pf liis life ht did wot ^wiwjy^fc his curfory 
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fennons, but having adjufted the heads, ^od 
ffcetched •uC ibme particalars, trufted for fuc- 
ce(s to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to affift his eloquence 
by any gefticulations ; for, as no corporeal ac* 
tions have any correfpondence with theological 
trathy he did not fee how they could enforce it^ 

At the conclufion of weighty fentences h^ 
gave time^ by a (hort paufe, for the proper im* 
preffion* 

To dated and publick inftniftion he ^de4 
£miiliar vifits and perfonal application, and 
was careful to improve the opportunities which 
converfation offered of difFuiing and increafing 
the influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of re- 
fentment ; but, by his ^ftablKhed an<l habitual 
practice, he was gerUle, modeft, and inoffen- 
five. His tendernefs appeared i» his attentiou 
.to children, and to the poor^ To the poor» 
while he lived in the ^niily of his friend, 1^ 
aUowed the third part of hk annual iFl^vei\v^y. 
though the whole was not % hundred a year ; 
and for children, he condefcended to lay afide 
the fchoiar, the philofopheir, and the wit, to 
write little poc^s of devotioni and {y&^b^ Q^ 
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inftruftion, adapted to their wants and capacT- 
ties, from the dawn of reafon throirgh its grt* 
dations of advance in the morning of life; 
Every man acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human aftionj wril look.with' vencw* 
tion on the writer, who is at one time com- 
bating Locke, and at another making a cate^ . 
chifm for children in-thcir fourth year. A vo- *■ 
Iwntary defcent from^he dignity of fcience is 
perhaps the hardeft leflbn that humility caar 
teach. 

As his mind Was capacious/ his curiofity ty^ 
curfive, and his induftty continual, his writ- 
ings are very numerous, and his fubjedh vari^ 
ous. With his theological work« I am only 
enough acquainted to admire his meeknefs of 
oppofition, and his mrldnefs of cenftire. If 
was not only in his l)t)ok, but in his -mind that 
orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philofophical pieces, his* Logick haj 
been received into the univerfities, and there- 
fore wants no private recommendation: if he- 
owes part of it to Le Clerc, it miift be confi- 
dered that no man, who undertakes merely to 
methodifd'or illuftrate a fyftem, pretends to b© 
ks author.. 
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T^n his- mctaphyfical difquifitioiis, it was ob- 
fervcd by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he 
confounded the idea offpace with that of empty 
fpace^ and di4 not confider that though fpacc 
might be without, matter, yet matter being ex- 
tended could. not be without fpace. 

Few bootks liave been perufed by me widi 
greater .pleafuie than his ** Improvement of 
":the Mind," of which the - radical principle 
may indeed be found in Lockers " Conduft of 
" the .Underftanding,'* tut they are fo ex- 
panded -and ramified by Watts, as to confer- 
upon him the merit of a work in the highefl 
degree ufeful and pleafing. Whoever has the 
care of inftrufting others, may be charged with 
deficience. in his duty if this book is not .re- 
commended. 

I have mentioned his treatifes of Theology 
as diftinft from his other produftions , but the 
trutk is, that whatever he took in hand was, 
by his incefl&nt folicitude for .fouls, converted 
to Theology. As piety predominated in his - 
mind, it is difFufed over his works: under, 
his direftion it may be truly faid, Tiedogia 
Philofophia ancUlatur^ ,philofophy is fubfervient^ 
to evangelical inllruftioni it i^ dvffi&>alt t<^ 
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read a f)^e witbout learning, orit IftWl wiBi- 
iftg, to be Setter. The attentioti is^eira^ht by 
indifeft inftniaioTl, and he that fit d&wii otllf 
tb reafon, h on a fudden compelled to phj. 

It wa«, therefeirjff^ with great propriety l!»t^ 
in 1728, he r6cei^d from Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen an unfolicited diplomar, by whiith he 
became a Doftor of Divinity. Acad^emical ho- 
nours woiild have rAott value, if they were al- 
ways beftowed wiA equal judgement. 

He continued many years to ftudy and to 
preach, and to do good by his inftruftion and 
'Citample ; till at laft the infirmities of age dif- 
abled him from the more laborious part of his 
rtinifterial funftions, and being no longer ca- 
pable of publick duty, he offered to remit Ac 
faiary appendant to it; but his congregation 
would not accept the refignation. 

By degrees his weakriefs increafed, and at 
laft confined him to his chamber and his bed ; 
v^here he wa^i worn gradually avi^y tiridiout 
pain, till he csrpired Nov. 25, 174^8, in th^ 
feventy-fifth year of his age. 

Few men htv€ left behind fucR purity of 
charafter^ ot fuch momimeAts of laborious 
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^kty* 'He to provided inftniftion for all 
agesi from tbofe vrbo tre Ufpmg their iitft 
kObnSf to tke dnlightened readers of Mal« 
branche Mxni Locke; he has teft; Heidier cor* 
poreal nor fpirituai nature iineitamined; he 
has taught die Art of Reafoning, and fh6 
Science of the Slurs. 

His charaAer, therefore, muft te formed 
from the multiplicity and diverfitjr of his at* 
tainments, rather than from any fihgle per- 
formance; for it would not be fafe to claiih 
for him the higheft rank in any fingle d<?no« 
mination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps tlti^m 
was nothing in which he would not havte eic- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers 16^ 
diflS^rent purfuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, fit 
would probably have ftood high among tfte 
aothori with whom he t|s now aflbciatedl Fof 
his judg«nent was-exofty and he noted' beati<» 
tiestand fitislts wiA very nice difcernmefif ; His 
iduigination, as the ** Dacian Battle'* ptotes, 
was vigorous and aAive, and the floires of 
knewkNGlge were hrge by ¥^ch his hthty Wfts 
to be fuppHdd^ Hb car was welMuMd; Md 
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his didion was elegant and copioiii; ''BQt*& 
devotional poetry is» like that of others, on- 
latisfaflory. The paucity of its topicks eiv* 
forces perpetual repetition, and the lanaity of 
the matter rejedis the ornaments of figuntive 
di£lion« It is fufficient for Watfjp to have done 
better than others what no man has done weU* 

His poems on other fubjefts feldom rife 
higher than might be expefted from the amufc- 
ments of a Man of Letters, and have different 
degrees of value as they are more or lefs labou^ 
cd, or as the occafion was more or lefs favour- 
able to invention. 

He writes too often without regular niea* 
Aires, and too often in blank verfe: the 
rhymes are not always fufficiently correfpon- 
dent. He is particularly unhappy in coining 
names expreffive of charafters. His lines are* 
commonly fmooth arid eafy, and his tlioughts 
always religipully pure ; but who is tliere that, 
to fo much piety and innocence, does not wifli- 
for a greater meafure of fpritelinefs and vigour? 
He is at leaft one of the few poets with whona 
youtli and ignorance may be fafely pleafcd; 
*ttd happy will be that reader whofe mmd is: 

• dif- 
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difpoftd bjr his verfcs, or his profc, to imitate 
him in all but his non-confirmityy to copy 
his benevoleiice to man» and his reverence to 
God.. 
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A. PHILIPS. 



OF the birth or early pert of the life of 
Ambrose Philips I have not been able 
to find any account. His academical education 
he received at St. John's College in Cambridge, 
where he firft folicited the notice of the world 
by feme Englifli verfes, in the coUeftion pub- 
liftied by the Univcrfity on the death of queen 
Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in 
what ftation he paffed his life, is not yet dif- 
covered. He mull have publifhed his Paftorals 
before the year 1 708, becaufe they are evidently 
prior to thofe of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) ac'drefled to the uni- 
verfal patron, the duke of Dorfet, a "poetical 
-•* Letter from Co^txv\x2i?f,Y^ " N^\i\chwas pub- 
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Uftied in the ** Tatlcr," and is by Pope in one 
of his firft letters mentioned with high praife, 
as the produftion of a man *^ who could write 
♦' very nobly.'* 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore 
eafily found accefs to Addifon and Steele ; but 
his ardour feems not to have procured him any 
thing more than kind words ; iince he was re« 
duced to tranflate the ** Perfian Tales" for 
Tonfon, for which he was afterwards re- 
proached, witli this addition of contempt, that 
he worked for half-a-orown. The book is di- 
vided Into many fe£tions, for each of which if 
he received half-a crown, his reward, as writers 
then were paid, was very liberal ; but half-a- 
cvQwn had a mean found. 

He was employed in promoting the princi* 
pies of his party, by epitomifing Hacket's 
** Life of Archbifliop Williams." The original 
book is written with fuch depravity of genius, 
iuch mixture of the fop and pedant, as has not 
often appeared. The Epitome is free enough 
from affedlation, but has little fpirit or vigour. 
. In 1712 he brought upon theftage " The 
**Diftreft Mother," almoft a tranflation of 
Racine's ** Andromaque." Such % woxt t^- 
T a qjqSx^ 
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quires no uncommon powers, but the fricnis 
of Philips exerted every art to- promote his in« 
fereft. Before the - appearance of the play, 2: 
whole ** Speftator," none indeed of the bcfti 
was dfe voted to its praife; v^hiJe it yet conti- 
nued to be a£led, another " Speftator" was- 
written^ to tell what imprefEon it made upon- 
Sir Roger ; and on the firft night a feleft au- 
dience, fays Pope*i was- called together to ap- 
plaud' it. 

It was concluded' with the moft fdcccfsful 
Epilogue that was ever yet fpoken on theEng- 
iifli theatre. The three firft nights it was rc^ 
cited twice ; andnot only continued to bt dc* 
tnanded through the runj as it is termed, of 
the play, but whenever it is recalled to the 
ftage, where by peculiar fortune, though a 
copy from the French, it yet keeps its plate; 
the Epilogue is ftill cxpeftcd, and is ftiH 
fpoken. 

The propriety of Epilogues ih' general; anf 
confcquently of this^ was queftioned by a cor- 
refpondent of the ** Speftator," whofe Letter 
was undoubtedly admitted for the fake of the 
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-anfwer. Which foon followed, written with 
'much zeal and acrimony. The attack and tile 
•defence equally contributed to ftimulate curioiity 
and continue attention. It may be difcoVered 
in the defettce, that Prior's Epilogue to ** Phae- 
^* dFa"'had a little excited 'jealoufy ; and fome- 
thing of Prior's plan may be difcovered in the 
performance of his 'rival. 

Of this diftingoifhed Epilogue th^ reputed 
•author was the wretched Budgel, whom Addi- 
jfon ufed to denominate ^- **the'man who 'calls 
"rac'coufin;" and when he was alkcd ho\v 
ifoch a iilly fellow could write fo well, replied, 
" The Epilogue was quite another'thing when 
-*'• I faw it -firft." It was -knoWn in T<Jnfoii's 
^family, end'told-to Garrick, that Addlfon \\?k 
•himfelf the autbcr of it, and tliat, when it had 
•been at firft printed with his name, he came 
•early in the morning, before the copied wer6 
diftributed, and ordered it to be given to 
Budgel, that it might add weight to the 
Solicitation which he was then making for i 
place, 

* Spciicc. 
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Philips was now high in the ranks of lifm- 
turc. His play was applauded ; his tranflationi 
from Sappho had been publiihed in the '^Spec- 
*• tator;*' he was an iraportantand diftinguiflicd 
affociatc of clubs witty and political ; and no- 
thing was wanting to his happinefs, but that he 
Ihould be fure of its continuance* 

The work which had procured him the firft 
notice from the publick was his Six Paftorals, 
which, flattering the imagination with Arca- 
dian fcenes, probably found many readers, and 
might have long palled as a pleafing amufe- 
mcnt, had they not been unhappily too much 
commended. 

The ruftic poems of Theocritus were fo 
higlily valued by the Greeks and Romans, that 
they attrafted the imitation of Virgil, wbofe 
Eclogues fecm to have been confidered as pre- 
cluding ail attempts of the fame kind ; for no 
Ihcpherds were taught to fing by any fucceeding 
poet, till Nemefian and Calphurnius ventured 
their feeble efforts in the lower age of Latin 
literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was 
foon difcovered that a dialogue of imaginary 
/wains might be corci^ofc^m\^\\v\\fcd\<Rcultv; 
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becauCe tbc converfation of ihepherds excludes 
profound or retiaed fentiment ; and^ for images 
and deforiptions^ Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiads 
and Dryads, were always within call; and 
woods and meadows, and hills and rivers, fup- 
plied variety of matter, which having a natural 
power to footh the miud, did not quickly 
cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his 
age with the novelty of modern Paftorals in 
Latin. Being not ignorant of Greek, and 
finding nothing in the word Eclogue of rural 
meaning, he fuppofed it to be corrupted by the 
copiers, and therefore called his own produc« 
tions JEglogueSy by which he meant to exprefs 
the talk of goatherds, though it will mean only 
the talk of goats. This new name was adopted 
by fubfequent writers, and amongft others by 
our Spenfcr. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) 
Mantuan publiflied his Bucolicks with fjich 
fuccefs, that they were foon digni&d by Badius 
with a comment, and, as Scaliger complained, 
received into fchools, and taught as claiiical ; 
his complaint was vain, and the pra&ice, bow- 
ever iiyudicipus, fpreadfar, and continued long, 
T 4 ^Raxccoaack 
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Mantuati was read, at Icaft in fome ^f fti 
inferior fchools of this kingdoiti^'td thebiigm- 
ning of the prefcnt century, 'The fpddftn of 
Mantuart carried theit difqufiiitions beyond the 
country, to cerifure the cortruptiohs of the 
Church ; and from him Spenfer fearncd'toem* 
ploy his fwrains on topieks of controvfcrfy. 

The Italians foon transferred Paftoral Poetry 
mto their own language : Sannazaro wrote 
•' Arcadia" in profe and verfe; Taflb and Gua- 
rini wrote *' Favole Bofchareccie,'* or Sylvan 
Dramas ; and all nations of Europe filled vo- 
lumes with nryfu and Damon^ and Ihefiyln 
. and 'Phyllh. 

Philips thinks it ** fomewhat ftrangeto con- 
" ceive how, in an age fo addicted to the Mufes," 
** Paftoral Poetry never comes to be fo much 
" as thought upon." His wonder feems very 
unfeafonable 5 there had never, from the time- 
of Spenfer, wanted writers to 'talk occafionalljr 
of Arcadia and Siref^hm ; and half the book, in 
which he iirft' tried his powers, confifts of dia- 
logues on queen Mary's death, between Tifyrui 
and Coryaofiy or Mop Jus and Mtnakas* A fe- 
ries or hook of Paftorals, however, I know 

not that any one \\^4 x\v£w\ax^\^. ^^3Sb\\ftv^4v 

r'. vv. .. ': ... . ^^\ 
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. t4ot Jong: afterwards Pope made tlie firft dif- 
play of Wff powere in four Paftorals, written in 
a very diffinrent form. Philips had taken Spen-^ 
fer, and Pope took Virgil for his pattern* 
Philips endeavoured to be natural. Pope la* 
toured to be elegant- 
Philips was now &voured by Addifon, and by 
Addifonr's cprnpanions, who were very willing to 
pufh him into reputation. The ** Guardian*' 
gave an -account of Paftoral, partly critical, and 
partly hiftorical; in which, when the -merit of 
the modern is compared, Taflb and Guarini are 
ccnfured for remote thoughts and unnatural re-- 
finements ; and, upon the whole, the Italians 
and French are all excluded from rural poetry ; 
and the pipe of the paftoral mufe is tranfmitte^ 
by lawful inheritance from Tlieocritus to Vir-^ 
gil, from Virgil to Spenfer, and fromSpenfer 
to Philips. 

Witli this inauguration of Philips, his rival 
Pope was not much delighted ; he therefore, 
drew a comparilbn of Philips!s pexfocmance 
with his own, in which, with an unexampled- 
and unequalled artifice of irony, though he has 
himfelf always the advantage, he gives the,pj[e- 
iercncie to Philips. The Jefign of agjtandlzin^ 
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himfelf he difguifed with fuch dexterityi fliat, 
though Addifbn difcovercd it, Steek was de- 
ceived, and was afraid of difpleafing Pope by 
publiihing bis paper. Pablifhed however it 
was (** Guard. 40.") : and from that time Pope 
and Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of 
malevolence. 

In poetical powers^ of either praife or fadrey 
there was no proportion between the comba- 
tants ; but Philips, though he could not pre- 
vail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with another 
weapon, and charged htm, as Pope thought, 
with Addifon's approbation, as difaffbaed to 
the government. 

Even with this he was not fatisiied; for, in- 
deed, there is no appearance that any regard 
was paid to his clamours. He proceeded to 
grofler infults, and hung up a rod at Button's, 
with which he threatened to challife Pope, who 
appears to have been extremely exafperateji ; for 
in the firft edition of his Letters he calls Phi- 
lips ** rafcal," and in the laft ftill charges hini 
with detaining in his hands the fubfcriptions 
for Homer delivered to him by the Hanover 
Club. 

I fup- 
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1 fuppofe it was never fufpefted that he 
meant to appropriate the money ; he only de- 
layed, and with fufficient meannefs, the gra- 
tification of him by whofe profperity he was 
pained* 

Men fometimes fufFer by injudicious kind- 
nefs.; Philips became ridiculous, without hia 
own fault, by the abfurd admiration of his 
friends, who decorated him with honorary 
garlands, which thefirft breath of contradiftion: 
blafted. 

When upon the fucceffion of the Ho^rfe of 
Hanover every Whig expefted to be happy. 
Philips feems to have obtained too little no^ 
tice ; he caught few drops of the golden 
ihower, though he did not omit what flattery 
could perform. He was only made a Com- 
miflioner of the Lottery, (1717)^ and, what 
did not much elevate his charaftcr, a Juftice of 
the Peace. 

The fuccefs of his firft play muft naturally 
difpofe him to turn his hopes towards the ftage: 
he did not however foon. commit himfelf to 
the mercy of an audience, but contented him- 
felf with the . fame already acquired, till after 
nine years he produced (172a) *'Thfi Brkou^'* 
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-^'tragedy which, whatever was its reception, ii 
^ibw ncglcfted ; though one of the fcencs, 
j)etween Vanoc the Britifh Prince and Valcns 
the Roman General, is confeiled to-be written 
with great dramatick Ikill^ animated by fpirit 
truly poetical. 

He had not been idle tliough he had been 
lilent ; 'for he exhibited another tragedy the 
fame year, on the ftory of ** Humphry Duke 
f * of Gloucefter." This tragedy is only re- 
membered by its title. 

His happieft undertakiitg was of a paper, 
called •* The Freethinker," in conjunftion with 
aflbciates, of whom one was Dr. Boulter, wlio, 
then only minifter of a pariih in Southwark, 
was of fo much coRfeqaence to the govern- 
ment, that he was made firft bifliop of Brif- 
tol, and afterwards primate of Ireland, where 
his piety and his diarity will be long hon- 
oured. 

It may eafily, be imagined that what was 
printed under the direftion of Boulter would 
have nothing in it indecent or licentious ; its 
title is to be underftood as implying only free- 
dom from unreafonable prejudice. It has been 
reprinted in .\ol\;mts, \>\3X \^ \v^^ \^^Ji^ uor 
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can impartial criticifm recommend it as worthy 
©f revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diur«^ 
nal eiTays ; but he knevv ho'v to (iraftife the 
liberality of greatnefs? and the fidelity of friend* 
fhip. When he was advanced to the height oi 
ccclefiaftical dignity, he did not forget ^the 
companion of his labours. Knowing Philips 
to be flenderly fupported, he took him: to Ir^^ 
land, as partaker of his fortune.; and, making 
him his fecretary, added fuch preferments;^ 
as enabled him. to reprefent the county of Ary 
magh ia the Irifli Parliament. s 

In December 1726 he was made fecretary 
to the Lord Chancellor ; and in Auguft 1733 
•became judge of the. Prerogative Court. : 

After the death of his patron he continued 
■fome years in Ireland; but at lalt longing, 
as it fcems, for his native country,. he returned 
(1748) to London, hajHng- doubtlcfS' furviyei 
moft of his friends and .enemies, andamong 
them liis dreaded antagonist Pope.. .He found 
however the duke of Newcaftle ftill livingt An4 
to liim he dedicated his ppc^s qoUe&ed intaji 
\olume*' . ;. : r z \:.. ,, * 
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Having purchafed an annuity of fbnr h\m<i 
dred pounds, he now certainly hoped to pafs 
fonie years of life in plenty and tranquillity ; 
but his hope deceived him : he was firuck with 
a palfy, and died June i8, 1749* in his fe- 
vcnty-eighth year. 

Of his perfonal charader all that I have 
heard is, that he was eminent for bravery and 
ikill in the fword^ and that in converfation 
he was folemn and pompous. He had great 
fenfibility of cenfure, if judgement may be 
made by a finglc ftory which I beard long 
ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great 
eminence in StaiFordfhire. ** Philips," faid 
he, ** was once at table, when I alked him, 
** How came thy king of Epirus to drive 
•* oxen, and to fay * I'm goaded on by love?' 
" After which queftion he never fpoke again." 

Of the " Dittreft Mother" not much is prc^ 
tended to be his own, and therefore it is no 
fubjeft of criticifm : his other two trage- 
dies, I believe, are not below mediocrity, 
nor above it. Among the Poems comprifed in 
the prefent colleftion, the ^* Letter from Den- 
** mark" may be juftly praifed ; the Paftorals, 
which by ihc wxiXw oi ticva ^* Gxx^xdian" were 

r 
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cvriktS irt one t>f the four genuine prodoftions 

of the tuftick Mufc, cannot furely be defpi- 

caM». That they exhibit a mode of life 

which did not exift, nor ever exifted, is not 

to be objcSed : the fuppofition of fuch a ftatc 

is allowed to Paftoral. In his other poems he 

cannot be denied the praife of lines fometimes 

elegant; but he has feldom much force, or 

much comprehenfion. The pieces that pleafc 

bcft arc thofe which, from Pope and Pope's 

adherents, procured him the name of Namly 

Pemhy, the poems of fhort lines, by which he 

paid his court to all ages and chara£lers, from 

Walpole the " fteerer of the realm,'* to mifs 

Pultcney in the nurfery. The numbers are 

fmooth and fpritcly, and the diftion is feldom 

£iiilty. They are not loaded with much thought, 

yet, if they had been written by Addifon, they 

would have had admirers : little things are not 

valued but when they are done by thofe who 

cannot do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the 
art of reaching all the obfcurity of the Theban 
bard, however he may fall below his fublimity; 
lie will be allowed, if he has lefs fire, to have 
more fmokc* 
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He has added nothing to Englifli poetry, yet 
at Icaft half his book defervcs to be read : pcrr 
haps he valued moft himfelf that part which 
the cxitick would rejeft. 
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GILBERT WESTisoneofdiewritfew 
of whom I regret my inability to give a 
fufficient account ; the intelligence which my 
enquiries have obtained is general and fcanty. 

He was the fon of the reverend Dr. Weft ; 
perhaps him who publiflied " Pindar" at Oxford 
about the beginning of this century. His mo- 
ther was fifter to Sir Richard Temple, after- 
wards lord Cobham, His father, purpofing to 
educate him for the Church, fent him firft to 
Eton, and afterwards to Oxford ; but he. 
was fedueed t^0Si more airy mode of life, by ai 
commiflion in a troop of horfe procured hinx. 
by his uncle. 

He continued fome time in the array; though 
it is reafonable to fuppofe that he aeycc fuak.. 

Vox., V. U Vox^ 
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into a mere foldier, nor ever loft the love or 
much negleftcd the purfuit of learning; and 
afterwards, fiiiding himfelf more inclined to 
civil employment, he laid down his com- 
miffion, and engaged in bufinefs under the 
lord Townfhend, then fecretary of ftate, with 
whom he attended the king to Hanovcri 

His adherence to lord Townfhend ended in 
nothing but a nomination (May 1729) to be 
clerk-extraordinary of the Privy Council^ 
which produced no immediate profit; for it 
only placed him in a ftate of expe£lation and 
right of fucceffion, and it was very long before 
a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and fettled 
himfelf in a very pleafant houfe at Wickliam 
in Kent, where he devoted himfelf to learning, 
and to piety. Of his learning the prefent Col* 
left ion exhibits evidence, which would have 
been yet fuller, if the diiTertations which ac- 
company his verfion of Pindar had not been 
improperly omitted. Of his piety the influence 
has, 1 hope, been extended far by his " Ob- 
** fervations on the Refurreftion," publifhed 
in i747r for which the Univerlity of Oxford 
created him a D0&.01 ot laws by diplomi 
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^l^aich 30, 1748), and would doubtlefs have 
itached yet further had he lived to complete 
what he had for fome time meditated, the Evi-. 
dences of the truth of the New Teftament. 
Perhaps it may not be without efFeft to tell,- 
that he read the prayers of the publick liturgy 
every morning to his family, and that on Sun* 
day evening he called his fcrvants into the par- 
iour, and read to them firft a fermon, and then 
prayers. Cralhaw is now not the only maker 
of verfes- to whom may be given the two vcncr- 
able names of Poet and Saint. 

He was very often* vifited by Lyttclton .and 
Pitt, who, when they were weary of faflioii* 
and debates, ufed at Wickham to find books- 
arid quiet, a decent table, and literary conver- 
Iktioiu There is at Wickham a walk made by 
Pitt; and, wliat is of far more importance, 
at Wickham Lyttelton received that convic*- 
tion which produced bis ** Difiertation oniSt*- 
** Paul." . 

Thefe two illtiftrions friends had for a while 
liftencd to the blandifhments of infidelity ; and 
when Weft's book was publiflied, it was bought 
By fonie wha did not know his change of opi- 
nkxiv- in cxpeftation of new objtd\ovv^ ^'CJ^^i.VNflv 
U 2 C\\\\^\^xvVo\*f 
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Chriftianity; and as infidels dp not want ma. 
lignity, they revenged die difappointment by 
calling him a Methodift. 

Mr. Weft's income was not large ; and hh 
friends endeavoured, but without fuccefs, to 
obtain an augmentation. It is reported, that 
the education of the young prince was offered 
to him, but that he required a more extenfive 
power of fuperintendence than it was thought 
proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was im- 
proved ; he lived to have one of the lucrative 
clerkfliips of the Privy Council ( 1 752) ; and Mr. 
Pitt at laft had it in his power to make him 
treafurer of Chelfea Hofpital. 

He was now fufficiently rich ; but wealth 
came too late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it 
fecure him from the calamities of life ; he loft 

( 1 755 ) l^^s ^'^^y ^^^ ' ^^^ *^^ y^^^ ^^^^^ (March 
26) a ftroke of the palfy brought to the grave 
one of the few poets to whom the grave might 
be without its terrors. 

Of his tranflations I have only compared the 

firftOlympick ode with the original, and found 

my expeftation furpaffed, both by its elegance 

a nd its exaOLUcfe. \lt ^Q^\\\ax^^\Nfiac hinifelf 
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to his author's train of ftanzas ; for he faw that 
the difference of the languages required a dif- 
ferent mode of verfification. The firft ftrophe 
is eminently liappy ; in the fecond he has a 
little ftrayed from Pindar's meaning, who fays, 
" if ihou, my foul, wifheft to fpcak of games, 
** look not in the defert Iky for a planet hotter 
* than the fun, nor ihali we tell of nobler 
^^ games than thofe of OJympia." He is 
fometimes too paraph raftical. Pindar beftows 
tpon Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, 
fignifies delighting in korfcs; a word which, in 
tthc tranflation, generates thefc lines . 

Hiero's royalhrows, whofe care 

Tends the courfers noble breed, 
Fleas'd to nnrfe the pregnant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the youthful fleed. 

Pindar fays of Pelops, that ** he came alone 
^' in the dark to the White Sea;" and Weft, 

Near the billow beaten fide 
Of the foanfj-befilver'd main, 
Darkling, and alone, he flood : 

which however is lefs exuberant than the for- 
jpaer pafl&ge. 

U 3 K^csx^ 
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A w6rk of this kind muft, in a minute eta^ 
ixnination, difcover many imperfeAions'; bvet 
Weft's verfion, fo far as I have confiderod it^ 
:appears to be the prodvft of great Jabour and 
great abilities. 

His "Inftitution of the Gartef?* {1742) if 
written with fufficient knowledge of the man^ 
ners that prevailed in the age.to -whiGh it is rc-^ 
fcrred, and with great elegance «of.di£lion-; but^ 
for want of a procefs df events, neither know- 
ledge nor .elegance preferve the .reader firoia 
wearinefs. 

His *' Imitations of Spenfer". are ^veryfuc- 
cefsfully performed, both with refpeft to the 
•metre, the language, and the fidlion; and being 
engaged at once. by the excellence of the fenti- 
ments, and the artifice of the copy, the mind 
has two. amufements together. But fuch com- 
pofition> are not to be reckoned among the 
great atchievements of intelleA, becaufe their 
effeft is local and tempoiary; they appeal not to 
rcafon or paflion, but to memory, and pre- 
fuppofe an accidental or artificial ftate of mind. 
An Imitation of Spcnfer is nothing to a reader^ 
however acute, by whom Spenfer has never 
been perufed. "WoiVj^ ot \\i^%\CvcAmv^ deferve 
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. praife, as proofs of great induftry, and great 
nicety of obfervation ; but the higheft praife, 
the praife of genius, they cannot claim. The 
nobleft beauties of art are thofe of which the 
efFeft is co-extended with rational nature, or 
at leaft with the whole circle of polifhed life ; 
what'is lefs than this can be only pretty, the 
plaything of hihipn^ and the amufeQient of a 
day, 

THERE IS in the " Adventurer" a paper of 
ycrfes given to one of the authors as Mr, 
Wcft%. and fuppofed to have been written by 
him. It fhould not be concealed, however, 
that it is printed with . Mr. Jago's name u\ 
Dodfley's Colkaion, and is mentioned as his 
in. a Letter of Shenftone's. . Perhaps Weft 
gave it without naming the author, and 
Hawkcfworth, receiving it from him, thought 
it his ; for his be thought it, as he told me, 
and as he tells the pubUck. . 



u 4 eo\ix^^- 
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WILLIAM COLLINS was born 
at Chichefter on the twenty-fifth day 
of December, about 1720. His father was a 
hatter of good reputation. He was in 1733, 
as Dr. Warton has kindly informed me, ad- 
mitted fcholar of Wincheller College, where 
he was educated by Dr. Burton. His Englifli 
cxercifes were better thai> his Latin. 

He lirft courted the notice of the publick by 
fome verfes to a *' Lady weeping," publilhed 
in '* The Gentleman's Magazine." 

In i':'40, he ftood firft in the lift of the 

fcholars to be received in fucceffion at New 

Colic e. but unhappily there was no vacancy 

He became a Commou^l ol Q^^^\>l^ College 
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•probably with a fcanty maintenance ; but was, 
rn about half a year, ele&ed a Demy of Magda- 
fen College, where he continued till he had 
taken a Bachelor's degree, and then fuddenly 
left the Univerfity; fbi: what reafon I know 
not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a 
Htcrary adventurer, with many projefts in his 
head, and very little money in his pocket. He 
defigned many works ; but his great fault was 
irrefolution, or the frequent calls of immediate 
neceffily broke his fchemes, and fufFered him 
to purfue no fettled purpofe. A man doubt- 
ful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is 
not much difpofed to abftrafted meditation, or 
remote enquiries. He publilhed propofals for 
a Hiftory of the Revival of Learning ; and I 
have heard him fpcak with great kindnefs of 
Leo the Tenth, and with keen refentmenr of 
his taftelefs fucceflbr. But probably not a pag« 
of his hiftory was ever written. He planned 
feveral tragedies, but he only planned them. 
He wrote now-and-then odes and other poems, 
and did fomething, however little. 

About this time I feli into his company. 
His appearaiice wai deceat aad ixva;3\b{\ Iv.^ 
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knowledge confiderable, his views extcnfivt* 
hi^ converfatiah elegant, and his difpofition 
chearfiil. By degrees I gained his confidence i 
and one day was admitted to him when be was 
immured by a bailiff, iHat was prowKng in the 
ftreet* On this occafion recourfe was had tp 
itit bookfellers, who, on the credit of a traitf* 
lation of Ariftotle's Foeticks, which he en* 
gaged to write with a large commentary) ad- 
vanced as much money as enabled him to 
^fcape into the country. He fhewcd me the 
guineas fafe in his hand. Soon afterwanb U^ 
uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant colonel, left 
him about two thoufand pounds j a fum which 
Collins could fcarcely thhik exhauftible, and 
which he did not live to exhauft. The gui- 
neas were tlien repaid, and the tranflation ncg« 
leaed. 

But man is not born for happinefs. CoUinSf 
"^ho, while he7?«^/V<://o //w, felt no evil but 
poverty, no fooner lived to ftudy than his life 
was aflailed by more dreadful calamities, difeafc 
and infanity. 

Having formerly written his charafter, while, 
perhaps it was yet more diftinftly impreffed 
»pon my memorf, IflasilSsvfeaAXx^xa* 
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** Mr. Collins was a man of cxtenfive Htcra-. 
irc, and of vigorous faculties. He was ac- 
lainted not only witli the learned tongues. 
It with the Italian, French, and Spanilh lan- 
lages^ He liad employed his mind chiefly 
)on works of fiftion, and fubjefts of fancy.; 
id, by indulging fome peculiar habits of 
lought, was eminently .delighted with thofe 
ghts of imagination which pafs the bounds 
'nature, and to which the mind is reconciled 
ily by a'paffivc acquiefcence in popular tra- 
tionSi He loved fairies, genii, giants, and 
onfters-; he .delighted to rove through the, 
eanders of inchantment, to gaze on the mag-^ 
ficence of golden palaces, to rcpofe by the 
iter-falls of Elyfian gardens. 
•" This was however the charafter rather of 
J inclination than his genius ; the grandeur 
wildnefs, and the novelty of extravagance, 
re always defircd by him, but were not al- 
ys attained. Yet, as diligence is never 
LoUy loft, if his efforts fometimes caufed 
•fhnefs and obfcurity, they likewife produced 
happier moments fublimity and fplendour. 
lis idea which he had formed of excellence,, 

him to oriental £i£tions and allegorical ima*^ 
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-gery ; and perhaps, while he was intent upon 
defcription, he did not fufficiently cniitivatc 
fentiment. His poems are the produftions of 
a mind not deficient in fire, nor nnftnmifhecl 
with knowledge either of books or life, but 
fomewhat obftnifted in its progrefs by dcYijh 
tion in qneft of miftaken beauties. 

*' His morals were pure, and his opinions 
pious : in a long continuance of poverty, and 
long habits of diffipation, it cannot be expeSed 
that any charafter fhould be exaftly" uniform. 
There is a degree of want by which the free- 
dom of agency is almoft deftroyed ; and long 
aflbciation with fortuitous companions wiH at 
laft relax the ftriftnefs of truth, and abate the 
fervour of fincerity. That this man, wife and 
virtuous as he was, paffed always unentangted 
through the fnares of life, rt would be preju- 
dice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be faid 
that at leaft he preferved the fource of aftion 
unpolluted, that his principles were never 
Ihaken, that his diftinftions of right and 
wrong were never confounded, and that his 
faults had nothing of malignity or defign, but 
proceeded from fome unexpected preffure, oi 
£afual temptauou. 
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♦* Tbc latter part of his life cannot be re- 
membered but with pity and fadnefs. He 
languiflied fome years under that deprcflion of 
mind which enchains the faculties witliout dc- 
ftroying them, and leaves reafon the knowledge 
of right without the power of purfulng it. 
Thefe clouds which he perceived gathering on 
his intelleSs, he endeavoured to difperfe by 
travel, and pafled into France ; but Ibund him- 
felf conflrained to yield to his malady, and re- 
turned. He was for fome time confined in a 
houfe of lunaticks, and afterwards retired to 
tiie care of his fifter in Chichelter, where death 
in 1756 came to his reUef. 

" After his return from France, the writer 
of this charafter paid him a vifit at Iflington, 
where he was waiting for his filler, whom he 
had diredled to meet him : there was then no- 
thing of difordcr difcernible in his mind by 
any but himfclf ; but he had withdrawn from 
ftudy, and travelled with no other book than 
an Engliih Tcftament, fuch as children carry 
to the fchool : when his friend took it into his 
hand, out of curiofity to fee what companion 
a Man of Letters had chofen, * I have but one 
* book,' faid Collins, ' but that is the beft." 
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- Such was the fate of Collins, with whort t 
Dnce delighted to converfe, and whom I ycT 
remember with tendernefs. 

He was vifited at Chichefter, in his laft ill- 
nefs, by his learned friends Dr. Warton and 
his brother ; to whom he fpoke with difappro- 
bation of his Oriental Eclogues, as not fuffi-- 
ciently exprcffivc of Afiatick manners, and 
called them his Irifh- Eclogues, He Ihewed- 
them, at the fame time, an ode infcribed tO' 
Mr. John Hume, on the fuperftitions of the 
Highlands ; which they thought fuperior to 
his other works, but which no fearch has yet 
found*. 

His diforderwas not alienation of mind, but 
general laxity and fcebleiicfs, a deficiency ra- 
ther of his vital than intelleftual powers- What 
he fpoke wanted neither judgement nor fpirit; 
but a few minutes exhaufted him, fo that he 
was forced to reft upon the couch, till a lliort 
cellation rcftored his powers, and he was again 
able to talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he 
began to feel foon after his uncle's death ; and, 
with tlie ufual weaknefs of men fo difcafed, ea* 

* it is now printed ii\ \.\\c ^jt^I^^i cv\\<ieX\QJcu E. 
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gcrly fnatched that temporary relief with which 
the table and the bottle flatter and feducc. But 
his health continually declined, and he igrew 
more and more burthenfome to himfelf. 

To what I have formerly faid 6f his writings 
inay be added, that his di£lion was often harfh^ 
uofkilfuUy laboured, and injudicioufly feleSed, 
He affefted the obfolete when it was not wor- 
thy of revival ; and he puts his words out of 
the common order, feeming to think, with 
fome later candidates for fame, that not to 
write profe is certainly to write poetry.' His 
lines commonly are of flow motion, clogged 
and impeded with clufters of confohants. 'As 
men are often efl:eemed who canilot bcr lovedv 
fo the poetry of Collins may fometimes extort 
praife when it gives little pleafure* 



\^t. 
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Mr. Collins's firft produAion is added here 
fipomthe *^ Poetical Calendar." 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER's WEDDING, 

Ccafe, fair Aurclia, ccafe to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy flate f 
You may be happy in your turn. 

And leize the treafure you regret.^ 

With L' ve united Hymen flands. 
And foftly whifpers to your charms ;. 

** Meet but your lover in my bands, 
*' You'll find your lifter in his arms*'*' 



\iX^^* 
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JOHN DYER, ofwhomlliaveno other 
account to give than his own Letters, pub- 
Ijfhed with Hughes's correfpondence, and the 
notes added by the editor, have afforded me, 
•was born ia 1700, tlie fecond fan of Robert 
Dyer of Aberglafney, in Caermarthenfhire, a 
folicitor of great capacity and note. 

He pafled through Weftminfter fchool under 
the care of Dr. Freind, and was then called 
home to be inftrufted in his father's profeffion. 
But his father died foon, and he took no de- 
light in the ftudy of the law, but, having al- 
ways amufed himfelf with drawing, refolved to 
turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. Ri- 
charJfon, an artift then of high reputation^ 

Vol. V. X \s^v 
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but now better known by his books than by 
his piftures. 

Having ftudicd awhile under his mafter, he 
became, as he tells his friend, an itinerant 
pamter, and wandered about South Wales and 
the parts adjacent ; but he mingled poetry with 
painting, and about 1727 printed " Grongar 
*' Hill" in Lewis's Mifcellany* 

Being, probably, unfatisfied with his own 
proficiency, he, like other painters, travelled 
to Italy; and coming back in 1740, publiflied 
the '' Ruins of Rome." 

If his poem was written foon after his re- 
turn, he did not make much ufe of his acqui- 
fitions in painting, whatever they might be; 
for decline of health and love of ftudy deter- 
mined him to the church. He therefore en- 
tered into orders ; and, it feems, married about 
the fame time a lady of the name of Enfor ; 
" whofe grand- mother," fays he, " was a 
** Shakfpeare, defcended from a brother of 
** everybody's Shakfpeare;" by her, in 1756, 
he had a fon and three daughters living. 

His ecclefiaftical provifion was a long time 
but {lender. His firft patron, Mr. Harper, 
gave him, in i*]^\> C^x\\o\^ \w Lfiicefterfliire, 
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of eighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten 
years, and then exchanged it for Belchford in 
Lincolnfliire, of fcventy-fivc. His condition 
now began to mend. Im75i, Sir John Heath- 
t:ote gave him Coningfby, of one hundred and 
forty pounds a year ; and in 1755 the Chancel- 
lor added Kirkby, of one hundred and ten. 
He complains that the repair of tlie houfe at 
Coningfby, and other expences, took away 
the profit. In 1757 he publifhed the "Fleece,'* 
his greateft poetical work ; of which I will not 
fupprefs a ludicrous ftory. Dodfley the book- 
feller was one day mentioning it to a critical 
vHiter, with more expeftation of fuccefs than 
the other could eafily admit. In the converfa- 
tion the author's age was alked ; and being re- 
prefented as advanced in life, ** He will," faid 
the critick, ** be buried in woollen." 

He did not indeed long furvive that publica- 
tion, Tior long enjoy the increaic of his prefer- 
ments ; for in 1758 he^ied* 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity fiifii- 
cicntto require an elaborate criticifm. "Gron- 
^* gar Hill" is the happieft of his produftions : 
it is not indeed very accurately written ; but 
the fccnes which it difphiys «rt to '(\fi'aSv\\^^ ^C^nr; 
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images which they raife fo welcome to the 
tnind, and the reflexions of the writer fo con- 
fonant to the general fenfe or experience of 
mankind, tliat when it is once read, it will ht 
read again* 

The idea of the *' Ruins of Rome" ftrikei 
more, but pleafes lefs, and the title raifes 
greater expeftation than the performance gra- 
tifies. Some paflages, however, are conceived 
with the mind of a poet; as when, in the 
neighbourhood of dilapidating Edifices, be 
fays, 

Tlie Pngrim oft 



At dead of night, mid his oraifon hears 
Aghaft the voice of time, difparting towVs, 
Tumbling all precipitate down dafli'd, 
KattUng aroun^, loud thund'ring to the Moon. 

Of *' Tlic Fleece," which never became 
popular, and is now univerfally neglefted, I 
can fay little that is likely to recall it to atten^ 
tion. The woolcomber and the poet appear 
to me fuch difcordant natures, that an attempt 
to bring them together is to couple ihg ferpent 
with the fowL When Dyer, whofe mind was 
iiot unpoetical, \i?iS doti&\i\^ mXxsv^*.^ ^ inte- 
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rcfting hi? reader in our native commodity, by 
interfperfing rural imagery, and incidental di- 
greffions, by cloathlng fmall images in great 
words, and by all the writer's arts of delufion, 
the meannefs naturally adhering, and the irre- 
verence habitually annexed, to trade and ma- 
nufafiturey fink him under infuperable oppref- 
fion; and the difguft which blank verfe, en- 
cumbering and encumbered, fuperadds to an 
unpleaiing fubjeft, foon repels the reader, how- 
ever willing to be plcafed- 

Let me however honeftly report- whatever 
may counterbalance this weight of cenfure. I 
have been told,, that Akcnfide, who, upon a 
poetical queftion, has a riglu to be heard, faid, 
•^^ That he would regulate his opinion of the 
*' reigning tafte by the fate of Dyer's " Fleece ;" 
** for, if that were ill received, he fhould not 
** think It any longer, reafonable to exped faraa 
** from excellence." 



^Vs.^^ 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE, the 
fon of Thomas Shenllone and Anne 
Pen, was born in November 17 14, at the 
Leafowes in Hales-Owcn, one of thofe infu- 
lated diftrifls which, in the divifion of the 
kingdom, was appended, for fome rcafon not 
now difcoverable, to a diftant county; and 
which, though furrourtded by Warwickfhire 
and Worcefterihire, belongs to Shropfliire, 
though perhaps thirty miles diftant from, any 
other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom 
his poem of the ** School-miftrefs" has deli- 
vered to pofterity ; and foon received fuch de- 
light from books, xhzx, he was always calling 
for frelh cntetlaiumtivt^ ^xv^ ^t.-^^^^^ s^^v> 



. • 
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when any of the family went to market, a new 
book fhould be brought him, which, when it 
came, was in fondnefs carried to bed and laid 
fay him. It is faid, that when his requeft had 
been neglefted, his mother wrapped up, a piece 
of wood of the fame form, and pacified him 
for the night. 

As he grew older, he went for a while to 
the Grammar- fchool in Hales-Owen, and was 
placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an emi- 
nent fchool- matter at Solihul,. where he diftin- 
guifhed hirafelf by the quicknefs of his pro- 
grefs. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was 
deprived of his father, and foon after (Auguft 
1726J of his grandfather; and was, with his 
brother, who died afterwards unmarried, left 
to the care of his grandmother, who managed 
the eftate. 

From fchool he was fent in 1732 to Pem- 
broke College in Oxford, a fociety which for 
half a century has been eminent for Englilh 
poetry and elegant literature. Here it appears^ 
that he found deliglit and advantage ; for h& 
continued his naone in the book ten years^ 
though he took no degvee.^ MXft^ \Jafc&SL^\sR 
X 4 ^^^ 
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years he pm on the civilian's goWn, but with* 
out fheWing any intention to engage in the 
profefSbn. 

About the time when he went to OxforJ^ 
the death of his grandimother devolved- his af* 
fairs to the care of the reverend Mr. Dolnaan 
of Brome in Staffordfliire, whofe attention he 
always mentioned with gratitude; 

At Oxford he employed himfelf upon En- 
glifli poetry; and in 1737 puWilhed a fmall 
MifccHany, without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to ac- 
quaint himfelf with life, and was fometimes at 
London, fometimes at Bath, or any other 
place of publick refort ; but he did not forget 
his poetry. He publilhed in 1741 his^ '^* Judge- 
** ment of Hercules,'* addrefled to Mr. Lyt- 
tclton, whofe intereft he fopported with great 
warmth at an eleftion : this was next year foN 
lowed by the ** School-miftrefs." 

Mr* Dolman, to whofe care he was indebted 
for his cafe and leifure, died in 1745, and the 
care of his own fortune now fell upon hrm. 
He tried to efcape it a while, and Jived at his 
fioufe with his tenants^ who were diftantly re- 
lM€d i but, finding ^^^ \rK^^^'^^^ ^^^SsfSsaT. 
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inconvenient, he took the whole eftate into 
his own hands, more to the improvement of 
its beauty, than the increafe of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural plea- 
fures, and hh ambition of rural elegance : he 
began from this time to point hi? profpefts, to 
diverfify his furface, to entangle his walks-, 
and to wind his waters ; which he did with 
fuch judgement and fuch fancy, as made his 
Kttle domain the envy of the great, and the 
admiration of the fkilful; a place to be vifited 
by travellers, aiid copied by defigners. Whc^ 
ther to plant a walk in undulating curves, and 
to place a bench at every turn where there is 
an objeft to catch the view ; to make water 
run where it wiH be heard, and to ftagnate 
where it will be feen ; to leave intervals where 
the eye will be pleafed, and to thicken the 
plantation where there is fbmething to be hid- 
den ; demands any great powers of mind, I 
will not enquire : perhaps a fuUen and furly 
fpeculator may think fuch performances rather 
the fport than the bufinefs of human reafon. 
But it rauft be at leaft confefled, that to em- 
bellilh the form of nature is an innocent 
amufement; and fomc praife xowfi. \it, •^^- 
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lowed, by the moft fupercilious obfervcr, txr 
him who does beft what fuch multitudes are 
contending to do well. 

This praife was the praife of Shenftone ; but^ 
like all other modes of felicity, it was not en- 
joyed without its abatements. Lyttelton was 
his neighbour and his rival, whofe empire, fpa- 
cious and opulent, looked with difdain on the 
petty State that appeared bihlndit. For a while the 
inhabitants of Hagley affefted to tell their ac- 
quaintance of the little fellow that was trying 
to make himfelf admired ; but when by degree* 
the Leafowes forced thenifelves into notice,, 
they took care to defeat the curiofity wliich they 
could not fupprefs, by conducing their vifi- 
tants perverfely to inconvenient points of view^ 
and introducing them at the wrong end of a 
walk to deteft a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenftone would heavily complain. Where 
there is emulation there will be vanity; and 
where there is vanity there >yill be folly *. 

The 

. ♦ This charge againft the Lyttelton family has been denied 
■with fome degree of warmth by Mr. Potter,, and fi nee by Mr. 
Graves. The latter fays, ♦* The trutii of the cafe, 1 believe, 
" was, that the LvlleVtotv f^wvxbf went fo frequently wnth their 
« company to the Le3lfo^'*es, t\va3L\}cvQ.>i ^«c^NSM«^^sj^\s,bcca!c 
f^in upon Mr. Shenaou^^^ t^^^ttcv^^ ^^ «^^ "^"t;^^^ 
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The plcafure of Shenftone was all In his eye; 

he valued what he valued merely for its looks . 

nothing raifed his indignation more than to 

aik if thece were any fifhes in his water. 

His houfe was mean^ and he did not im* 
prove it ; his care was of his grounds. Wher> 
he came home from his walks^ hcf might find 
his floors flooded by a fliower through the 
broken roof ; but could fpare no money for its 
reparation. 

In time his expences brought clamours about 
him, that overpowered the Iambus bleat and 
the linnet's fong ; and his groves were haunted 
by beings very different from fawns and fai- 
;ries ^. He fpent his eflate in adorning it^ and 

his 

" therefore often went to the principal points of view without 
^ wa^g for any one to conduA them regularly through th9 
^ whole walks. Of this Mr. Shenftone would fometimes pee* 
" viftily complain ; though 1 am perfuadcd, he never really 
" fofpefled any ill-natured intention in his worthy and mudv* 
" valued neighbours.*' E. 

♦ Mr. Graves, however, exprcffes his belief that this is a 
groundlefs furmife. ** Mr. Shenftone," he adds, " was too 
*^ much refpedted in the neighbourhood to be treated with rude- 
** nefs : and though his works (frugally as they were managed) 
** added to his manner of living, muft aeceflarily have made 
"him exceed his income^ and| of cow{e> Ya tov^ Sim^v^^ 
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his death was probably haftened by his anxic^ 
tics. He was a lamp that fpent its oil in blaz- 
ing. It is faid, that if he had- lived a little 
longer he would have been affifted by a penfionr 
fuch bounty could not have been ever more 
properly bcftowed ; but that it was ever alked 
is not certain ; it is too certain that it never 
was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leafbwes of a putrid fever, 
about five on Friday morning, February iir 
1763; and was buried by the fide of his bro- 
ther in the church-yard of Hales-Owcnk 

He was never married; though he might 
have obtained' the lady, whoever fl:e was, to 
whom his '* Paftoral Ballad'*' was- addrelfcd. 
He is reprefcnted by his friend Dodfley as a 
man of great tendernefs and generofity^ kind 
to all that were within his influence; but, if 
once offended, not eafily appeafed ; inattentive 

•* be diflreffed for money, yet he had too much fpirit to exppfo 
** himfelf to infults frorn trifiin-; fiims, and guarded againd avy 
** great d'u^refs, by ai.ticipating a few hundreds; wliich his 
" eftatc could very w^ll bear, as appeared by what remained to 
** his executors after the payment uf his debts,, and his legacies 
" to his fiiendF, and annuities of thiity pounds a year to one 
'' fcrvant, ; nd fix poi\n«\sxo ;iuv^lhcr : f( r his will was dicbt»-d 
" with ^qiial jufticc awl ^trvwo^wj :' '^^ 
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to oeconomy, and carelefs of his expences ; in 
his perfon he was larger than the middle fize, 
with fomething clumfy in his form ; very neg- 
ligent of his cloaths, and remarkable for wear- 
ing his grey hair in a particular manner; for 
he held that the fafliion was no rule of drefs, 
and that every man was to fuit his appearance 
to his natural form*. 

His mind was not very comprehenfive, nor 
his curiofity aftive ; lie had no value for thofc 
parts of knowledge which he had not himfelf 
cultivated. 

His life was unftained by any crime; the 
Elegy on Jefle, which has been fuppofed to 
relate an unfortunate and criminal amour of 
his own, was known by his friends to have 
been fuggefted by the ftory of Mifs Godfrey in 
Richardfon's ** Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his charafter, from 
the perufal of his Letters, was tliis: 

♦ " Thefe," fays Mr. Graves, ** were ncjt prccifely his fen- 
*'.timentsj though he thought right enougli, that every one 
'* Jhould, ia fome degree, confult h*s particular fhape ami com- 
"< plexion in atljufting his drefs j and that no fafhion ought to 
'^^ iaadify what was ungraceful, abfurd, or really deformed.** E. 
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" I have read too an oAavo volume of Shea- 
fs Hone's Letters. Poor man! he was always 
*** wifhing for money, for fame, and other dif- 
** tinftions ; and his whole philofophy con- 
" fiftcd in living againft his will in retirement, 
" and in a place which his tafte had adorned; 
^* but which he only enjoyed when people of 
** note came to fee and commend it : his cor- 
•* refpondence is about nothing elfe but tliis 
** place and his own writings, with too or three 
** neighbouring clergymen, who wrote verfes 
" too." 

His poems confift of elegies, odes and bal- 
lads, humorous fallies and nwral pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his 
Preface very judicioufly and difcriminately ex» 
plained. It is, according to his account, the 
cfFufion of a contemplative mind, fometimes 
plaintive, and always ferious, and therefore fu- 
perior to the glitter of flight ornaments. His 
compofiticns fuit not ill to this defcription. 
His topidks of praife are the domeftic virtues, 
and his thoughts are pure and fimple; but, 
wanting combination, they want variety. The 
peace of folitude, the innocence of ina^ivityi 
and the unenvkdfecwvx.^ ol^\v>KSi3Dciile ftation, 
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can fill tut a few pages. That of which the 
'eflence is uniformity will be foon defcribed. 
His Elegies have therefore too much rcfem- 
blancc of each other. 

The lines are fometimes, fuch as Elegy re- 
quires, fmooth and eafy ; but to this praife his 
claim is not conftant : his diftion is often harfti, 
improper, and afFefted; his words ill-coined, 
or ill-chofen, and his phrafe unfkilfully in- 
serted. 

The Lyrick Poems are almoft all of the light 
^nd airy kind, fuch as trip lightly and nimbly 
along, without the load of any weighty mean- 
ing. From thcfe, however, ** Rural Elegance" 
has fome right to be excepted. T once heard it 
praifed by a very learned lady ; and though the 
lines are irregular, and the thoughts difFufed 
with too much verbofity, yet it cannot be de- 
nied to contain both philofophical argument 
and poetical fpirit. 

Of the reft I cannot think any excellent ; 
the ** Skylark" pleafes me beft, which has 
however more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his " Paftoral Ballad" 
demand particular notice. I cannot but regret 
that it is paftoral; an iu\fiM\^t\M x^^^^^vrx^ "^^.^ 
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quainted with the fccnes of real life, fickens at 
the meation of the crook^ the pipe^ the Jh:ep^ 
and the kids^ which it is not neccflary to bring 
forward to notice, for tlie poet's art is felec- 
tion, and he ought to fliew the beauties with- 
out die groifiiefs of the country life. His ftaii- 
za feems to have been chofen in imitation of 
Rowe's ** Defpairing Shepherd." 

In the firft part are two paflages, to which if 
any mind denies its fympathy, it has no ac- 
quaintance with love or nature: 

I priz'd every hour that went by. 
Beyond all that had uleas'd me before; 

J3ut now they are pall, and I (igh. 

And I grieve that I priz'd thein no more. 

When forc'd the fair nymph to forego. 

What anguiQi 1 feit in my heart ! 
Yet I thought— but it might not be io, 

*T\vas with pain that flic faw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I flowly withdrew. 

My path I could hardly difcern ; 
So fweetly flie bade me adieu, 

I though: that flie bade me return. 

In the fecond this paflage has its prettinefs, 
though it be not ec^M^il to the former; 
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I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will fay 'twas a barbarous deed : 

For he ne'er could be true (he averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such teadernefs fall from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common-places 
t)f amorous poetry with fome addrefs : 

'Tis his with mock paffion to glow ! 
» 'Tis his in fmooth tales to unfold. 
How her face is as bright as the fnow. 
And her bofom, be fure, is as cold : 

How the nightingales labour the drain. 

With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 

Repine at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this 
natural ftrain of Hope : 

Alas ! from the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes > 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that untf d my rep<^ 

V0L.V. ^ ^^^ 



Yet Tirnc naiy cKiniiiifii tIie'|Mdil :' * ^ • -■ ^ 

Tiwfomr, andtiieflmib; aiidtbetree^ )» 
'W&ich1rearMfbrhcrpl€tibfe*iB v«S% . v 

In tine iimj hare comfort iiar aac. - 

His *• Lcritics*' arc by their title excmptca 
from the feverities of cridcifm; yet it may be 
If marked io a few words, that his humour is 
ioHietimes grofs, and feldom fpritely. 

■Of the Moral Poems the firft is the '' Choice 
^' cf Hercules," from Xenophon. The numr 
bers are fmoQth^ the di£Uon elegant, and the 
thoughts juft ; but fomething of vigour is ftill 
to be wifhed, which it might have bad by bre- 
vity and compreffion. His ** Fate of Delica- 
** cy" has an air of gaiety, but not a» very 
pointed and general moral. His blank verfes, 
thofe that can read them may probably find 
to be like the blank verfes of hi? neighbours. 
** Love and Honour" is derived from the old 
ballad, ** Did you not hear of a Spanifh Lady?" 
— I wifli it well enough to wifli it were in 
rhyme. 

The *' School-miftrefs," of which I know 
not what claim it has to Hand among the Mo- 
ral Works, is fijrely the moft pleafing of Shen- 
ftone's performances. The adoption of a par- 

ttGuIar 
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ticular ftyk, in lig^tjin^ fhpjrt compofitiops^ 
contribvtes n^ijch to ,th* ,inc|r^afe. ,or^l<^re : 
we are enteoFtain^d at aqce with twp Xipi^fV^s, 
of nature in die fentim^nts^ of the p%\gvaA au- 
thor in the ftyle, and between them the min4 
is kept in perpetual employ hient. * ' 

The general recommendatibh of fehchftond 
is eafinefe and iimplicitj ; his general <fef(ift H 
want of compreheaiion and variety. H&d hi^ 
mind been better ftored with knowledge, whe- 
ther he could have been great! know 'not; he 
could certainly have been, agreeable. 
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